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Night Attack at Paoli. (See page 314.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Battle of Brandywine—A new account of the loss of the 
British, found among Gen. Clinton’s papers—Washington 
again offers Howe battle—Defeat of Wayne at Paoli— 
Philadelphia taken—Fortifications erected at Mud Bank 
and Red Bank—Tenacity of Washington—Battle of Ger- 
mantown—Cuuse of the defeat of the Americans. 


On the morning of the llth of September 
the American army, eleven thousand strong, 
lay stretched along the Brandywine, whose 
shallow bed at that time furnished frequent 
fording-places. Washington concentrated his 
main force against the most important of 
these, called Chads’ Ford. The right wing, 
composed of the three brigades of Sullivan, Stir- 
ling, and Stephens, extended up the river to 
look out for the fords in that direction, while 
Armstrong with a thousand militia guarded Pyles’ 
Ford, the only one below. At daybreak Howe 
put half of his force under Cornwallis, and 
accompanying it in person, took a road running 
nearly parallel with the Brandywine, a few miles 
inland, for the purpose of ascending the stream 
beyond the farthest outposts of the American 
army, and crossing it unperceived, come down on 
Washington’s flank. This extraordinary move- 
ment, by which an army was separated seven- 
teen miles, a movement which, but from mere 
accident or treachery, would have overthrown 
the allies at Waterloo, here, by a strange fatuity, 
was destined to be completely successful. It was 
a foggy morning, and a dense forest darkened the 
hank of the stream, almost the entire distance, 
on the side where the British lay. About nine 
o'clock Knyphausen, with the other division of 
the army, took up his line of march directly for 
Chads’ Ford, where Wayne commanded. The 
fog soon lifted and rolled away, and the long lines 
of gleaming bayonets looked like streams of light 
through the forest, as in beautiful order, and to 
the sound of fife and drum the columns pushed 
their way to the river. But the woods as they 
proceeded seemed alive with Americans, who, 
concealed by the thick foliage, kept up an inces- 
sant attack upon the advance parties and strewed 
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the green uniforms thickly under the greener 
arcades. Maxwell, who commanded them, made 
such havoc with his sharp-shooters that a strong 
corps was sent against him, which forced him 
back upon the Brandywine. Here, met by 
reinforcements, he turned furiously on his pur- 
suers, driving them before him till they closed in 
with the main column. Knyphausen then sent 
a large detachment to take Maxwell in flank, but 
the latter detecting the movement, ordered a re- 
treat and recrossed to Wayne. Having cleared 
the woods of the enemy Knyphausen moved for- 
ward and drew up his division on the bank and 
began to plant hiscannon. The Americans were 
in high spirits, and several detachments boldly 
dashed into the stream, and securing a footing 
on the farther side fell with louds shouts on the 
working parties and those detailed to guard 
them. Knyphausen, enraged at these constant 
and bold attacks, ordered forward a large force, 
which advancing to the charge forced the Ame- 
ricans to a rapid retreat. They came on a run 
through the water which was dashed into spray 
by the shower of bullets that fell around them. 
In the mean time Knyphausen opened a heavy 
cannonade on Wayne, who returned it with spirit, 
and to all appearance the main effort was to be 
made at this ford. The former manceuvered his 
troops so as to convey the impression of a much 
larger force than he possessed, while at the same 
time he was apparently making extensive prepa- 
rations for an immediate assault on Wayne’s bat- 
tery. While Washington was watching the effect 
of this heavy cannonade, Sullivan, who had been 
ordered to take care of the fords above him, re- 
ceived the follwing note from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ross: 
“Great Valley Road, 11 o'clock, A. M. 

Dear Generat, A large body of the enemy, 
from every account five thousand, with sixteen or 
eighteen field-pieces, marched along this road 
just now. This road leads to Taylor’s Ferry, and 
Jeffrey’s Ferry on the Brandywine, and to the 
Great Valley at the sign of the Ship, on the Lan- 
caster Road to Philadelphia. There is also a 
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road from the Brandywine to Chester, by Dil-| 
We are close in their rear with | 
but he escaped and reached the American army 


worthstown. 
about seventy men. Captain Simpson lay in am- 
bush with twenty men, and gave them three 
rounds within a small distance, in which two of 
his men were wounded, one mortally, I believe. 
General Howe is with this party, as Joseph Gal- 
loway is here known by the inhabitants, with 
whom he spoke and told them that General Howe 
was with him. Yours, James Ross, 
Lieutenant- Colonel. 

Here was accurate information from a respon- 
sible officer, and every road designated by him 
should have been secured beyond the Brandy- 
wine. Ross had seen the army, nay, fired into 
it, and was steadily following it in its rapid march 
up the river. Its destination was apparent to 
the most casual observer, and how, after such in- 
formation, Sullivan could allow himself to be 
surprised by an army of five thousand men, drag- 
ging a heavy train of artillery after them baffles 
all explanation. 

Washington immediately penetrated Howe’s 
design, and resolved to defeat it by sending Sul- 
livan to occupy him, while he, with the rest of 
the army, would cross over, and falling on Knyp- 
hausen in rear and front at the same time, crush 
him before the other division could arrive. This 
daring resolution was the inspiration of true 
genius, and had it been carried into effect, 
Brandywine would doubtless have been another 
Saratoga tothe British. He issued his orders at 
once, and riding along the lines to animate the 
troops, was received with loud huzzas, and ‘long 
live Washington,” rolled over the field. General 
Greene was ordered to lead the advance, and 
crossing above Knyphausen assail him in flank 
and rear. In a few minutes the field was alive 
with the marching columns. At this critical 
moment another aid came galloping in from Sul- 
livan, who reported no enemy around the forks 
of the Brandywine. This was a fatal mistake, 
and Washington immediately reversed his orders 
and the army again took up its former position. 
It was now high noon, and Knyphausen having 
received dispatches from Cornwallis announcing 
that the river was won, opened on the Americans 
with a tremendous discharge of artillery and 
musketry, so as still more to confirm the delusion 
under which he saw Washington was evidently 
laboring. 

In the mean time Cornwallis had formed his 
troops on the banks of the stream, and was 
coming rapidly down on Sullivan’s flank. 

A Squire Cheney reconnoitering on his own re- 
sponsibility the movements of the enemy sud- 
jenly came upon the advance as he was ascending 
a hill. He immediately wheeled his horse, a 





fleet, high-spirited animal, and dashed away 
toward head-quarters. Shots were fired at him, 


in safety. To his startling declaration that the 


main body of the enemy was on his own side of 


the stream, and coming rapidly down upon him, 
Washington replied that it was impossible, for he 
had just received contrary information. ‘ You 
are mistaken General, my life for it you are mis- 
taken,” exclaimed Cheney, and carried away by 
the great peril that threatened the Americans, 
added, ‘‘ By h—litisso; put me under guard un- 
til you find my story true,” and, stooping down, 
he drew a rough draft of the road in the sand. 
At the same time a hurried note from Sullivan 
confirmed the disastrous tidings. The enemy 
were only two miles from the Birmingham Meet- 
ing-House, which was but three miles from Chads’ 
Ford. Washington saw at once the fatal error 
into which he had been beguiled by the false in- 
formation of Sullivan, and saw, too, that in all 
human probability the day was lost. Suddenly 
calling to his side his aids, he asked if there was 
any one near acquainted with the country, who 
could guide him by the shortest route to Birming- 
ham Meeting-House. An elderly man named 
Brown, living in the vicinity, was instantly seized 
and asked to act as guide. He began to make 
excuses, when one of Washington’s aids, mounied 
on a splendid charger, leaped to the ground and 
told the old man to mount at once, and conduct 
the general by the shortest, quickest route to the 
meeting-house, or he would run him through 
with his sword. Alarmed by the threat, Brown 
mounted and pushed straight across the country, 
his high-bred animal taking the fences in his 
course like a hunter. Washington with his suite 
pressed after, and though the old man seemed to fly 
over the fields and fences, the head of Washing- 
ton’s horse constantly lapped the flank of the 
animal he rode, and there rung continually in his 
ears from the excited, anxious chieftain by his 
side, ‘‘ Push along old man; push along old man.” 
The fate of his army was trembling in the balance, 
and no fleetness could equal his burning impa- 
tience to be at the point where it was so soon to be 
decided, for already the loud roar of cannon and 
rattle of musketry ahead, teld him that the shock 
had come. The tremendous cannonading at Chads’ 
Ford, blending in with that around Birmingham 
Meeting-House, needed no additional confirma- 
tion of the deep disaster that had overtaken him. 
As he approached the scene of conflict the balls 
fell so thick around him that the old man stole 
away. His absence was unnoticed, for his ser- 
vices were no longer needed, the roar of battle 
and shouts of men were a sufficient guide. 
When Washington first set out he had ordered 
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Greene to advance with his division, as fast as 
possible, to the support of Sullivan. The latter 
with two brigades immediately pushed forward. 
The brigade under Weadon led off, and starting 
on a trot, with trailed arms, made the four miles 
that intervened -between them and the enemy in 
the astonishingly short time of forty minutes. 
Not a sound was heard from this noble brigade 
save the clatter of their arms and panting of the 
men as shoulder to shoulder they swept like ca- 
valry to the rescue of their companions. 

Sullivan had been completely taken by sur- 
prise, but with his accustomed bravery strove to 
remedy the error that had been committed. 
Rapidly advancing to a gentle slope near the 
meeting-house, he formed his line in an open 
space, each extremity resting on thick woods. 
But in executing a manceuvre designed to thwart 





Washington urging the countryman to greater speed. 


a French General Deborre, who insisted on oc- 
| cupying the right of the line contrary to his or- 
| ders, his brigade did not arrive on the field in 
time to get fully into position before the action 
commenced. Howe on his huge raw-boned 
horse, Cornwallis glittering in scarlet and gold, 
together with other officers, sat grouped on 
Osborne Hill, and watched with unfeigned sur- 
prise the beautiful, regular formation of the 
American line. 

The battle was commenced by an advance 
company of Hessians, who crossed the road, and 
resting their pieces on the fence fired at a small 
body of Americans in an adjoining orchard. Soon 
the field was piled with baggage, blankets, etc., 
thrown aside under the oppressive heat, and the 
troops went pouring forward to the conflict. The 
artillery opened, and the contest became close 
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and murderous. The American troops, though 
most of them were undisciplined militia, behaved 
with astonishing coolness. From their steady, 
deliberate volleys the disciplined ranks of the 
enemy recoiled in amazement. The chasseurs 
came charging down the slope with clattering 
armor and to the sound of trumpets, but could 
not break the firm formation. Grenadiers and 
guards were each and all hurled back, but the 
overwhelming numbers continued to pour for- 


American ranks, till at last they began to shake 
and undulate over the field. Sullivan, who had 


seen two of his aids fall by his side, galloped along | the established church in the same state. 
the disordered line, and strove by word and gesture | martial spirit of the divine kindling at the wrongs 





| 


helped to swell still more the tumultuous torrent 
that rolled on. Greene, however, firmly main- 
tained his position amid the turbulence and up- 
roar of the pursuit and the flight, and unshaken 
alike by the wreck that tossed around him, and 
the assaults of the victorious and confident ene- 
my, saved the army from destruction. Behind 
him, as an impregnable rampart, the defeated 
but not disheartened troops rallied and demanded 


_ to be lead again to the attack. Muhlenburg and 


ward, bearing down by mere weight alone the | Weadon with their two brigades fought nobly 


to defend this pass. The latter was formerly an 
innkeeper in Virginia—the former a clergyman of 


The 


to animate the soldiers to another effort. But his | heaped upon his country, he preached his farewell 
example and appeals were alike in vain. First the | sermon to his people, saying at the close that there 
right and then the left wing broke and fled toward | was a time to fight as well as to pray, and that 


Chads’ Ford. Finding his troops could not be ral- 
lied, he then separated from them, and threw him- 


| 


time had come. He had been previously elected 
colonel, and taking off his gown and putting on 


self into a part of Stirling’s division, in the cen- his regimentals he walked amid his congrega- 
tre, which still heroically maintained its ground. | tion, and ordered the drum to beat for recruits 
Here was also the youthful Lafayette, kindling | at the church-door, and before night had three 
by voice and gesture the enthusiasm of the men, | hundred men at his back. He did good service 
Dismounting from his horse he passed through | in the south, and here at the pass of Dilworth, 


the ranks exposing himself like a common soldier, | covered his brigade with glory. 


when a musket ball pierced his leg and stretched 
him on the earth. Cornwallis seeing with what 


| 


} 


During the 
battle and the flight Washington had been every- 


where present, directing and guiding all things. 


stubborn resolution this band of eight hundred | Night was now drawing on, and many of the 


men maintained their ground ordered his artil- | officers enraged at the result of the day’s action, 


lery to be concentrated upon them. The effect 


was instantaneous, and the troops, scourged into _ must obey my orders,” said Washington. 


only resource is to retreat.” 


madness by the close, deadly fire, fled to the 
woods for protection. Washington, in the mean- 
time, had ordered Green to take possession of a 
pass, and hold it against the enemy. He did so, 
and as the fugitive Americans came on he would 
open his ranks and let them {ow to the rear, 
then close again and present a firm front to the 
enemy. 

The heavy conflict ut Birmingham Meeting- 
House, and the sudden departure of Greene’s di- 
vision, was the signal for Knyphausen to ad- 
vance. The head of his column entered the 
stream under the protection of the heavy bat- 
teries, and though severely shaken by Wayne's 
artillery, pressed firmly forward. The American 
force was too small to resist half the whole 
British army for any length of time, and though 
Wayne bore up nobly against the unequal num- 
bers for awhile, he saw, after Sullivan’s defeat, 
that a retreat was inevitable. This, however, was 
hastened, in fact became a flight, at the appear- 
ance of a large body of the enemy emerging 
from the woods above him, and hastening along 
the banks of the Brandywine to take him in 
flank and rear. Leaving behind all their stores 
and artillery, the broken and disordered columns 











“You 
“Our 
Greene, whose 
blood was up from the conflict and defeat, asked 
how far they must retreat. ‘* Over every hill and 
across every river in America if I order you,” was 
the stern reply. 

As night came on the firing ceased, and the 
American army retreated in confusion toward 
Chester. The roads leading thither were crowded 
with men, some marching with the order and 
discipline becoming troops, others rushing blindly 
on through the gloom, haunted by the fear of 
pursuit. The British encamped on the field of 
victory, which was thickly strewn with friends 
and foes. But along the slope where Stirling 
fought the dead lay thickest. 

There is no battle recorded in our history re- 
specting which there has been such a diversity 
of opinion as that of Brandywine. Washington 
made no report of it to Congress, and without 
any data but the verbal statements of those who 
could give only conjectures, the historian has 
been unable to come toany definite results. The 
British force has been variously estimated at 
from eleven to seventeen thousand. Their loss, 
as stated by Howe, and universally conceded by 
Sparks and others, was only some six or seven 


demanded to be led against the enemy. 
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hundred, while that of the Americans ranged | 
from one thousand to fourteen hundred men. 
These figures have always appeared to me incor- 
rect, for several reasons. In the first place, it 
was evident that the two main divisions of the 
enemy averaged but from four to five thousand 
each, so that eleven instead of seventeen or 
eighteen thousand composed their actual force 
in the field. In the second place, their loss 
seemed wholly at variance with the accounts of | 
the battle itself. It is generally conceded that 
Maxwell’s skirmishing parties killed and wounded 
three hundred out of Knyphausen’s division alone, 
before it reached the Brandywine. That Stirling, 
who fought like a lion, and Greene, with his two 
gallant brigades, and Wayne, who kept up a 
heavy cannonade for five or six hours, should all 
together have killed and wounded only three 
hundred more is evidently absurd. Still follow- 
ing our best authorities, I have heretofore adopted 
their statements. But lately I have fallen on a 
document which shows these statements to be 
wholly erroneous, and makes the facts more con- 
sistent with reason. It was recently found among 
General James Clinton’s papers, carefully filed 
away and endorsed by himself.. On the back, in 
his own hand writing, is inscribed—* Taken from 
the enemy's Ledgers, which fell into the hands of 
General Washington’s army at the action of Ger- | 
mantown,”” 
Within is the following statement: 





* State of the British troops and position they were in when 
they made the attack at Brandywine, the 11th Sept., 1777. 


The upper ford, under the command of Lt. Lord Cornwallis, | 


2d Regiment British Guards, Bi cet a ’ 
ae “ag 8 oy ; 1740 612 kill’a & woun’d.* 
2d Brigade British Foot, 2240 360 "7 

Ist Division Hessians, 800 70 “ 
Ferguson’s Riflemen, 80 46 


Total, 4860 1070 v7 


Middle ford, under the command of Major-General Gray. 
2d Battalion Guards, 500 

2d # 2d Highlanders, 700 
| 70th 700 


Total, 1900 


Lower ford, under command of Lt. General Knyphausen. 
2d Brigade, consisting of the 
4th, 5th, 10th, 15th, 23d. 27th, »2240 580 killed & wounded 
28th, 40th, 44th, 55th Reg’ts. 
Hessians to the amount of 800 §628 a 
4380 290 “ 
Total, 3520 898 
1900 
4860 1078 


Queen’s Rangers, 





The whole British force 10,280 1976 killed & wounded | 
976 
8,304 
* Where Lord Stirling’s division fought.” 
This estimate of the total force which the Bri- | 
tish had on the field, makes the two armies actu- 
ally engaged about equal. The heavy loss here | 
given seems at first sight almost incredible, and 


puts an entirely different aspect on the battle. 
Of the authenticity and accuracy of this docu- 
ment I think there can be no doubt. In the first 
place, General Clinton is known to have been 
one of the most careful and accurate men with 
his papers in the army, and he would not have 
endorsed and filed away a document, the state- 
ments of which were not well authenticated, In 
the second place, the document itself bears the 
strongest prima facie evidence. Mere tables of 
figures without note or comment are not apt to 
be fabrications. The registry as given above 
could be nothing but a plain business paper. In 
the third place, the loss corresponds more with 
the length and severity of the battle, while all 
the details are complete, even to the numbers of 
the regiments, battalions, etc. The division un- 
der Gray was not in the battle, and hence suffered 
no loss. The terrible manner in which the 
Queen’s Rangers were cut up, losing nearly three 
hundred out of four hundred and eighty, is ex- 
plained by the fact that they were the troops 
sent against Maxwell in the woods, where they 
received that severe drubbing mentioned in the 
former part of thechapter. It is a little singular 
that the loss of Knyphausen in the woods before 
reaching the Brandywine should correspond so 


completely with the account of Maxwell. So of 


Ferguson’s riflemen, more than half, according 
to this statement, were killed or wounded, show- 
ing what we all know to be true, that whenever 
it came to specific warfare, the picking off men 
in detail, the enemy always suffered severely. 
In the last place, it explains Howe’s caution after 


| the battle. He was evidently afraid to meet 
_ Washington in open conflict, and refused again 


and again to accept the battle which the latter 
endeavored to force upon him. The fierce and 
desperate manner with which the Americans 
fought after they had been completely outma- 


_ neeuvred—especially the firmness shown by the 
| militia against the heavy onsets of the British 


infantry, made him afraid to risk another en- 
gagement, unless he had clearly the advantage 
of position. The French officers in Stirling’s 
division, with the exception of Deborre, by their 
bravery and exhortations did noble service, and 
the untrained troops were held to the fire with a 


steadiness that had not before been exhibited in 


the open field. The difference between a loss of 
six hundred and two thousand is certainly very 


' great, but it must be remembered that Howe 


was in the heart of the enemy’s country, and it 
was clearly his policy, nay, it was necessary to 
his safety, to make that loss appear as incon- 
siderable as possible. 

Washington has been criticised for fighting 
this battle, but the result instead of proving that 
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he erred in judgment, seems to me to show that 
his plans were sound and judicious. It certainly 
never could have entered into any one’s calcula- 
tions that an army of five thousand men could 
march some twenty or more miles, and in broad 
daylight approach within two miles of Sullivan, 
and coolly halt and eat their dinner, without be- 
ing discovered. 

How Sullivan could have allowed the story of 
a major, as is stated, who declared he had been 
along the upper fords and could see no enemy, 
to overbalance the official declaration of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, that he was actually following 
them toward the upper fords of the Brandywine, 
is utterly incomprehensible. I know that he 
was deficient in light-horse with which to scour 
the country, but after the dispatch of Ross, the 
few roads that led to his flank should have been 
constantly traversed for at least ten miles, even 
if his own staff were compelled to perform the 
service. Encamped in the open field, with a re- 
port in his hand stating that Cornwallis was far 
above him, he allowed himself to be surprised by 
a large army with a heavy train of artillery, and 
attacked before he could fairly get in position. 
Whether Sullivan be blameworthy or not, one 
thing is clear, such errors on the part of com- 
manders of divisions wi!l baffle the wisest laid 
plans of # commander-in-chief, and make every 
battle a defeat. 

Had the troops fought on a fair a field as they 
did on this ruinous one, Washington would have 
stopped Howe’s advance; and had he acted on 
the first information and crossed the Brandywine 
and attacked Knyphausen, he would, in all 
probability, have completely ruined him. As it 
was, the gallant manner in which the greater 
part of the army behaved, elated him almost as 
much as a victory would have done. Congress 
also, instead of being disheartened, took courage 
and immediately dispatched an order to General 
Putnam, in the Highlands, to send on with all 
possible dispatch fifteen hundred continentals, 
while the militia from the surrounding states 
were summoned to the field. Foreseeing that in 
all probsbility Philadelphia would fall into the 
hands of the enemy, it invested Washington with 
extraordinary powers, to be used in its absence. 
Hie was authorized to suspend officers for ill con- 
duct and appoint new ones, to forage the country 
for seventy miles around for provisions and other 
articles necessary to the army, and remove and 
secure all goods which might benefit the enemy. 

Undaunted by the repulse he had met with at 
Brandywine, Washington, who the day after the 
battle had retreated to Germantown, allowed his 
troops but a single day to rest, when he re- 
crossed the Schuylkill, and marched back to 





meet Howe, and* give him battle. His troops, 
though suffering from long exposure without suf- 
ficient clothing, a thousand of them being bare- 
footed, pressed cheerfully forward. The latter 
had scarcely left Brandywine, when he was told 
that the enemy was seeking him on the very field 
of his victory. Grant and Cornwallis pushed 
forward in the direction of Chester, while Howe, 
with the main body, advanced toward the Lan- 
caster Road leading to Philadelphia. On arriv- 
ing at Goshen, twenty miles from the city, he 
was told that Washington was only five miles 
distant, marching up to give him battle. He im- 
mediately took position on a hill, and in a short 
time the heads of Washington’s columns appeared 
in view. The latter continued steadily to advance, 
directing his course against the left wing of the 
enemy, and soon the sharp firing of the skirmish- 
ing parties began to ring over the field. It was 
a dark and sombre afternoon, and the overcast 
heavens grew more threatening every moment. 
Washington knowing what ruinous work a heavy 
rain would make with the ammunition of his 
troops, cast an anxious look upward, but still 
pressed forward. Officers were seen hurrying 
over the field, the artillery was brought forward, 
and the attacking columns were already in mo- 
tion when the long pent-up clouds opened, and a 
deluge of rain descended, flooding the field and 
drenching both armies. It was one of those 
blinding, pelting rains to which both animals 
and man succumb, and its effect on the army was 
like the sudden order to halt. The weary troops 
soaked to their skins endeavored in vain to pro- 
tect their ammunition. The water penetrated 
every where. The powder was soon wet, and 
the fire-locks rendered useless. The British 
army was in no better condition, for, without a 
tent to cover them, they had been exposed to the 
same storm. The rain continued all night, and 
a sorry night it was to the shivering army, as it 
crouched in the open field, supperless and weary. 
In the morning Washington ordered a retreat. 
He first retired to Yellow Springs, and finally re- 
crossed the Schuylkill, resolved as soon as he 
could get his arms and ammunition in order 
again, to cross Howe’s path, and fall on him with 
his suffering but valorous little army. 

In the mean time, however, he ordered Wayne, 
with fifteen hundred men, to hang on the skirts 
of the British army, and, if possible, cut off their 
baggage. The latter making acircuitous march, 
took, on the night of the 20th, an excellent po- 
sition, two miles from the Paoli Tavern, and 
three miles from the British encampment. Howe, 
informed by spies of Wayne’s proximity, resolved 
to surprise him. The latter, however, received 
information of the design, and though hardly be- 
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lieving the report, doubled his pickets and patrols, 


and ordered his men to sleep on their arms with 
their ammunition beneath their coats. It was a 
dark and rainy night, and every thing remained 
quiet till about eleven o’clock, when the rapid 
firing of the pickets announced the enemy close 
at hand. Wayne immediately ordered a retreat, 
but, before it could be effected, the British rush- 
ed with loud shouts upon him, crying, ‘‘ No 
quarter.” They swept the encampment like a 
whirlwind, chasing Wayne into the darkness, and 
strewing the ground with a hundred and fifty 
men. As the attack was expected, its complete 
success caused many to blame Wayne severely. 
He declared that the disaster was owing to the 





ladelphia. Anticipating this movement, Wash- 
ington had directed fortifications to be built, and 
obstructions sunk in the channel, the whole de- 
fended by forty galleys and half-galleys, five 
rafts, fourteen fire-ships, and other vessels. The 
chief batteries were at Mud Bank, a low island, 
and at Red Bank on the Jersey shore, opposite. 
In order to assist his brother in the attempt to 
break through these formidable barriers, Howe 
sent off two regiments to attack a fort at Billing’s 
Point. Washington, finding the British army 
thus weakened, while his own had been reinforced 


| by the arrival of troops from the north, and the 
| Maryland militia, resolved to fall upon German- 


delay of Colonel Hampton to obey his orders to | 


wheel the line and move off, while he covered the 
retreat. Another explanation, and a very proba- 


amid his fires, instead of away from them, thus 
lighting the enemy to the assault, and showing 
them exactly where to strike. At all events it 
was a bad affair, and rendered still worse by the 
preceding misfortunes. 

Howe, instead of pushing on to Philadelphia, 
wheeled off toward Reading, apparently to gain 
Washington’s flank, and at the same time destroy 
the military stores deposited in the latter place. 
Washington immediately moved in the same direc- 
tion. But the whole country so swarmed with 
Tories that he could gain no reliable information 
of Howe’s movements, till next morning, when he 
discovered that his enemy had turned back again 
and crossed the fords below. A forced march to 
overtake him was now quite impossible, especial- 
ly with a barefoot army, and Philadelphia fell. 
Congress, in anticipation of the catastrophe, had 
adjourned to Lancaster, whence it removed to 
Yorktown. The public archives and magazines 
had been previously secured, and the ships at 
the wharves carried up the Delaware. On the 
26th of September, Lord Cornwallis, in brilliant 
uniform, rode into the city at the head of a de- 
tachment of British and Hessian grenadiers, 
welcomed with loud greetings by the Tories, and 
received with congratulations by the disloyal 
Quakers, who remained behind to receive him. 

Threé days after this triumphal entry the first 
battle of Stillwater was fought. 

The main part of the British army did not ad- 
vance into the place, but encamped at German- 
town, eight miles distant. Washington, chafing 
like a foiled lion, slowly followed after, and pitched 
his camp at Skippack Creek, only fourteen miles 
distant, where he narrowly watched every move- 
ment of the enemy. In the meantime the British 
fleet came up Delaware Bay with the intention of 
communicating with the land forces around Phi- 


town, and, if possible, carry it by assault. 
The marvellous tenacity with which Washington 


| clung to an object that he had set his heart upon, 
_and the energy, almost fierceness, with which he 
ble one is, that Wayne thoughtlessly encamped | 


pressed ‘toward it, were never more strikingly 


| exhibited than in these repeated attacks on the 
British army. Chased from the Jerseys, he took 


| 
| 
| 





post behind the Brandywine, and though defeated 
by a blunder which no foresight of his could have 
guarded against, had left nearly two thousand of 
the enemy on the field. Giving his tattered, un- 
shod army but one day’s rest, he boldly turned 
on his heel, and marched back to assail his vic- 
torious enemy. Again disappointed and thwarted 
by the interposition of heaven, he was compelled 
reluctantly to retreat. Still unyielding, he 
turned hither and thither to meet his antagonist 
and dispute with him for Philadelphia. Deceived 
and misled by the Tory inhabitants, he was com- 
pelled to see the object of so much solicitude and 
toil fall into the hands of the enemy, while the 
fugitive Congress and crowds of men and women 
escaping over the country gave additional keen- 
ness to the mortification and disappointment 
under which he suffered. Notwithstanding all 
this, and the impoverished state of his army, 
he now determined with his undisciplined troops 
to attack the enemy in his camp, and sweep 
him with one terrible blow into the Schuylkill. 
The British encampment at Germantown lay 
along the Schuylkill, passing directly through 
the place. The left wing, between the town 
and river, was covered in front by the mount- 
ed and dismounted chasseurs—the centre, in 
the town, by a regiment and battalion of in- 
fantry stationed three-quarters of a mile in ad- 
vance, while the right, extending beyond the 
town into the country, was protected by the 
Queen’s American rangers, and a battalior of 
light infantry. This was the position of the 
British army on the night of the 3d of October, 
and the watch-fires burned cheerfully along the 
lines, and the sentinels walked their weary 
rounds, little dreaming of the storm tbat was 
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about to burst upon them. Washington's plan 
was a complicated one for a night attack, but if 
successful at all would be completely so, and 
result not merely in the defeat but utter over- 
throw, and probable capture of the British army. 
He resolved to divide his army into four portions, 
and entering the town at four different points, 
attack the enemy in front, flank and rear, at the 
same time, and thus throw them into disorder, 
and force them back on the Schuylkill. Greene 
and Stephens, with their brigades, were selected 
to attack the British right wing, while the Mary- 
land and Jersey milita, under Smallwood and 
Foreman, were to take a road nearly parallel to 
the one along which this division moved, a little 
further to the left, so as to fall on the wing in 
flank. Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania militia, 
was to keep along the river shore, attack the 
British left, and, forcing it back, get to the rear, 
while Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by Conway's 
brigade, and accompanied by Washington in per- 
son, should move straight on the centre. The 
plan of attack being thus arranged, the columns 
took up their line of march at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, and moved rapidly forward. It was a 
clear, autumnal night, and the dark mass went 
hurrying along the highway, now passing open 
fields, and again lost in the deep shadows of the 
forest, their heavy tread and roll of artillery 
carriages being the only sounds that disturbed 
the stillness of the scene. The inmates of the 
farm-houses along the road, roused from their 
slumbers by the continuous and muffled tread of 
the heavy columns, gazed forth with alarm as the 
long array swept past. Germantown lay four- 
teen miles distant, and Washington hoped to 
make his attack by daylight.. But as the head 
of the division rose over Chestnut Hill, that 
looked down on Germantown, day was already 
broadening in the east. Here the columns ap- 
pointed to attack the centre broke off, and began 
to move to their respective destinations. As 
Washington with his staff rode down the hill the 
sun rose over the eastern horizon, lighting up 
into momentary beauty the quiet valley beneath, 
while the morning gun of the British broke dull 
and heavy on the ear. In a few minutes a thick 
fog rising from the Schuylkill shut every thing 
from view, and almost at the same moment was 
heard the firing of Sullivan’s advance as it came 
upon the enemy’s picket at Mount Airey. The 
sudden ery of ‘‘to arms,” the shrill blast of the 
bugle and roll of drums showed that Washington 
had pounced upon them unawares. The pickets 
being reinforced, made a stand, till Sullivan, 
with the main body, advancing, drove them back. 
He then left the road and began to cross the 
fields. But being compelled to fling down every 





fence as he advanced, which also furnished a 
rallying point to the enemy, his progress was 
slow. 

He, however, kept steadily on, and at length 
came up with the left wing of the enemy, drawn up 
in order of battle, and a close and murderous con- 
flict commenced. Washington all this time was 
moving along the main road with the rear of the 
army. Hearing the heavy firing in advance, he 
knew that Sullivan was warmly engaged. As it 
continued without any cessation, he became 
anxious, for he knew that the troops had only 
about fifty rounds of ammunition, and turning to 
Colonel Pickering, he exclaimed, ‘‘l am afraid 
General Sullivan is throwing away his ammuni- 
tion; ride forward and tell him to preserve it.’’ 
Pickering dashed off on a gallop, and delivered 
his message. ‘‘ Shoulder arms,” passed along 
the American line—‘‘ Forward, march,’’ followed, 
and the whole line, with shouldered pieces, moved 
steadily up to the enemy, who, struck with 
astonishment, recoiled. Wayne, with his division, 
kept on his terrible way, bearing down all oppo- 
sition. The fog was so thick that the opposing 
lines could not see each other till within a few 
rods, and hence fired at each other volleys, and 
charged where the last blaze was seen. Wayne, 
carried away by his eagerness and daring, was 
riding gallantly at the head of his column when 
he was struck in the foot by a ball—a second 
grazed his hand, a third and fourth pierced his 
horse, and he sunk tothe earth. Springing to 
his feet, he shouted, ‘‘ Forward,” and sweeping 
the field before him, carried confusion into the 
whole British army, so that it threatened mo- 
mentarily to break and fly. But Colonel Mus- 
grave, commanding the British centre, threw 
himself with a body of men into a large stone 
building, called Chew’s house, and having barri- 
caded the lower story, opened a destructive fire 
of musketry from the upper windows. Here, 
while the battle was roaring further and further 
away in the gloom, Wahington, with several of 
his officers, halted to consult on the best course 
to be pursued. 

Grouped together in front of an old stone build- 
ing that loomed dimly through the mist, they let 
the precious moments pass, while they discussed 
the propriety of pushing on without first reduc- 
ing Chew’s house. Knox loudly insisted on halt- 
ing the army till the house could be summoned 
to surrender. The younger officers opposed this 
course asruinous. ‘‘Itis unmilitary,” exclaimed 
Knox, “to leave a castle in our rear.” ‘* What,” 
replied Hamilton and Reed, ‘call this a castle, 
and lose the happy moment!” Hamilton and 
Lee and Pickering earnestly, almost fiercely 
insisted on pushing rapidly forward. ‘ Leave 
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& regiment here,’ said they, ‘‘to take care of 
them, and this will be all sufficient.” Knox, 
however, whose opinion had great weight with 
Washington, prevailed, and Lieutenant Smith, 
of Virginia, was sent forward with a flag. The 
enemy paid no attention to it, but continued to 
fire, and Smith, struck down by a musket-ball, 
was borne, mortally wounded, to the rear. A 
brisk cannonade was then opened on the building, 
but the pieces being only six pounders, they could 
produce no effect. Wayne’s division, which till 
this moment had carried every thing before it, 
hearing the heavy firing in the rear, supposed, 
very naturally that they had been cut off by the 
enemy, and immediately fell back. This un- 
covered Sullivan’s left, that was pressing on 
nearly abreast. The British, who had begun to 
look about for a safe retreat, no sooner saw 
themselves relieved from the presence of Wayne’s 
division than they wheeled on the flank of Sulli- 
van’s. About this time also, the distant firing of 
Greene, which had been very heavy and constant, 
suddenly ceased, for want of ammunition. Being 
compelled to countermarch his division, as he 
found the enemy so differently posted from what 
he had been told, he was unable to commence his 
attack till long after the appointed time. Arm- 
strong had come in sight of the enemy and halted, 
apparently engrossed in listening to the tremen- 
dous explosions that burst on every side from 
the dense fog. Still a portion of Sullivan's left 
wing kept on through the forsaken encampments, 
and past the deserted tents, driving the enemy for 
two miles before them, and finally drew up within 
some six hundred yards of a large body rapidly 
passing in a lane, though scarcely visible from the 
dense fog. Colonel Matthews, from Greene’s di- 
vision, here got entangled amid the houses, and be- 
fore he could escape was attacked on three sides at 
once, by three times his number. Thus encom- 
passed, he stood and fought like a lion, charging 
at the head of his troops with a desperation and 
valor that astonished friends and foes, till nearly 
his whole command was killed or wounded, when 
he and a hundred men surrendered themselves 
prisoners. This, together with the failure of 
ammunition, completed the disaster—the cry 
arose on all sides that the enemy was surround- 
ing them, and the whole army recoiled in dis- 
order to Chew’s house, and pastit. The assailed 
at once became the assailants, and charging on 
the broken ranks with loud shouts, drove them 
back over the dead and dying. The scene now 
became ene of indescribable confusion. Officers 
galloped around the broken squads, in the vain 
effort to rally them, while Washington, fully 
aroused to the extent of the danger which 
threatened him, spurred among the fugitives, 





and by his personal daring, and apparently reck- 
less exposure of life, held a portion of the troops 
to the shock. His voice sounded over the din of 
battle, and his form glanced like a meteor through 
the smoke and fog that enveloped the field. See- 
ing him sitting in the very blaze of the enemy’s 
volleys, Sullivan, who had just seen two aids 
fall by his side, forgetful of his own danger, rode 
up to him and begged him not to remain in such 
an exposed position, for the salvation of the 
army and country depended on his life. Wash- 
ington wheeled away for a moment, but Sullivan, 
on looking back again, saw him riding as be- 
fore, where the shot fell thickest. But the day 
was irrevocably lost—defeat had come in the 
very hour of victory, and the shout of triumph 
died away in the cry of fear. Such a sudden 
reverse, so unexpected an overthrow from the 
very height of success, was almost too much for 
Washington’s firmness, and he expressed more 
chagrin and disappointment than at the result of 
any battle he ever fought. Discomfited, weary, 
though not dispirited, the army, weakened in kill- 
ed, wounded and missing, by nearly a thousand 
men, retreated for twenty miles into the country, 
and finally reached their old camp in safety. When 
the sepirate divisions compared notes, all felt 
that they had lost a battle already gained—been 
beaten after they had conquered, and were now 
compelled to report a defeat instead of a glorious 
victory. Several valuable officers were slain, 
and among them General Nash. Most of the 
officers behaved nobly—there were, however, 
some few exceptions, and among them General 
Stephens, who reeled in his saddle from drunk- 
enness as he led his men into action. He was 
consequently struck from the army, and his com- 
mand given to Lafayette. Cornwallis, in Phila- 
delphia, eight miles distant, was startled at an, 
early hour by the arrival of an officer, announc- 
ing the attack on the camp at Germantown. 
Summoning a corps of cavalry and the grena- 
diers, he hastened thither.’ But the battle was 
over, and the day of his humiliation postponed. 
There has been a vast deal written about this 
battle, and the contradictory accounts growing 
out of the state of the atmosphere, the utter im- 
possibility of one division to judge what another 
was doing, and the various causes that in differ- 
ent localities conspired to produce the same re- 
sult will always involve it in more or less uncer- 
tainty. Washington ascribes his failure princi- 
pally to the fog; another to the failure of the ammu- 
nition; a third to the neglect of Armstrong, and 
the delay of the militia under Smallwood and For- 
man on theleft, which never came into action atall, 
thus breaking up the unity and efficiency of the 
combined movement. All these, doubtless, ha! 
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their effect. Night attacks are always subject to 
many contingencies, especially if they are crippled 
by complicated movements. Different points can- 


tably was. Knox and Providence are by no means 


one and the same, and had the opinion of the 


| 


not be reached at the specified and desirable mo- — 


ment. Unexpected obstacles will arise; delays 


different, and more satisfactory direction. 


not anticipated become unavoidable, and mistakes | 


not only as to positions, but also as to the friendly 
or hostile character of troops concentrated in the 
darkness, very probable, and the firing in differ- 
ent quarters wrongly interpreted. The dense 
fog made this in reality a night attack, and hence 
subject to all the casualties of one. As a pri- 
mary cause, therefore, not anticipated by Wash- 
ington, he very naturally, and might very truly, 
regard it the true one. Had the morning been 
clear the result would, doubtless, have been dif- 
ferent. But it must be remembered that the very 
fog which confused the Americans, confused still 
more the enemy. The former knew perfectly 
well what they were about, while the latter were 
wholly ignorant of the number of their assail- 
ants, or where the weight of the attack was to 
fall. After going over all the different authorities 
the great mistake, it seems to me, lay in halting 
at Chews’ house. Had the advice of Pickering, 
Lee, Hamilton, and others been taken, and a 
regiment left to occupy those in the building, 
should they attempt to make a sally, all the other 
casualties would have effected nothing in the ge- 
neral result. Howe’s army would have been de- 
stroyed, and this calamity following so rapidly 
the capture of Burgoyne at Saratoga, finished 
the war with a clap of thunder. 
An unexpected heavy firing in the rear of an 
army, while the commander-in-chief is absent, will 
always prove disastrous. It was clear as noon- 
day that the inmates of Chews’ House, finding 
themselves watched by a regiment with artillery, 
would never have dared to sally forth on the 
rear of a victorious army, and the Battle of Ger- 
mantown was lost by the very conduct which 
constitutes a martinet. Knox was the only gene- 
ral officer in the consultation held upon the build- 
ing, and it was natural that Washington, who 
had, and justly, a high opinion of his military 
skill, should place more confidence in his judg- 
ment than in that of his young aids. But in 
battle, rules should never arrest fortune, or be 
used to stem the current of events, when setting 
favorably. Impulse in the heat and excitement of 
close conflict is often wiser than the sagest expe- 
rience. At all events in this case it war apply- 
ing a general rule where it did not belong, and 
arresting the whole practical action of a battle 
by a mere technicality, and although Washington 
attributes the failure to Providence, Providence 
will always be found against such bad manage- 
ment as that halt at Chews’ House most indubi- 





general been less scientific and more practical, 
the course of Providence would have taken a far 
Not 
that I would intimate that Providence does not 
overrule all our actions and bring about the best 
results in the end. I mean simply to say what 
no man doubts, that blunders, bad management, 
and unwise condrct, Providence generally allows 
to work mischief to those who are guilty of them. 
It is not a difficult matter now, when every thing 
is understood, to fix the turning point of the 
battle, or to locate the blame, but it is quite 
another thing to say how great, under all the 
circumstances, that blame was. Finding his en- 
tire army enshrouded in a dense fog; knowing by 
the heavy and constant firing that the troops 
were nearly out of ammunition, and fearing to 
get entangled in a net-work of just such houses 
as that of Chews’, Washington may have well 
hesitated about advancing, unless he could make 
a clean sweep as he went. But so far as the re- 
garding of this single house as a fort or castle, it 
is palpable as noon-day that the junior officers 
were right, and Knox totally, fatally wrong. 
The whole upper part of the building would 
scarcely hold a regiment, while not a hundred 
men could fire to advantage from it at a time. 
After the field in front had been swept, a flag 
sent to it would not have been fired on, anda 
valuable officer lost his life. Still, though cha- 
grined, the troops were not dispirited. They 
had attacked the veterans of England, and en- 
joyed the pleasure of chasing them in affright 
from their own encampment. Neither did Con- 
gress mourn over the defeat. Almost a victory 
was rather a subject of congratulation, for it 
gave confidence to the troops, and lessened their 
fear of the enemy. The British confessed it was 
the severest handling they had yet received, and 
although Howe, as usual, made his loss but tri- 
fling, it evidently amounted to about eight 
hundred men. Mr. Sparks thinks that this 
battle had nearly as much to do in fixing the 
wavering determination of France, respecting the 
recognition of our independence, as the capture 
of Burgoyne, remarking that Count De Vergennes 
said to one of our commissioners in Paris, ‘‘ that 
nothing struck him so much as General Washing- 
ton attacking and giving battle to General Howe’s 
army; that to bring an army raised within a 
year to this promised every thing.” This may 
have had its weight in the French Councils, but 
such a remark was doubtless more complimentary 
than serious, for one cannot imagine what an 
army is raised for, except to attack the enemy, 
and that, too, within less than a year. 
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ASHER BROWN DURAND, 


Au types exist, originally, in nature. The 
highest art is the vision of those types, and the 
ability to make mankind see them. 

There are two classes of art that take their 
rise from the power of imagination. The one 
produces objects addressed to the imagination, 
the other, objects addressed to the power of 
perception. 

The art addressed to the power of perception 
is that of gardening, or creating lendscape. In 
this department of art the designer is limited in 
his creation by nature. His chief province is to 
correct, improve, and adorn. 

As he cannot repeat his experiments so as to 
observe future effects, he must call up in his 
imagination the scenes which he wishes to pro- 
duce, and apply to them his taste and judgment; 
or to a lively conception of visible objects he 
must add a power of judging beforehand of the 
effects they would produce if they were exhibited 
to his senses. This power has been appro- 
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priately and beautifully called she prophetic eye of 
taste. 

High art as applied to landscape painting oc- 
cupies a more extended ground. The object of 
the artist in both cases, is the highest evolvement 
of truth and beauty. In the first case he makes 
a landscape as near nature as possible, or by the 
means of art lifts his idea up to the mirror of 
nature. In the second case he copies what may 
seem to him to be the most striking and inter- 
resting features of nature, and breathes into 
them his own warm, high feelings; or, in other 
words, nature sits to him for her portrait. And 
while thus rapt he listens to her wild stories of 
the battling of tempests, of the going and coming 
of leaves, flowers, colors; of the preaching of 
trees ; of the dances of wood-nymphs and ghouls; 
of hope, love, beauty, wisdom, God; he seizes his 
pencil and makes a hundred pictures of her 
beautiful face. 

In historical painting the original idea must be 
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formed in the imagination, and, in most cases, 
the exercise of imagination must concur with 
perception before the picture can produce that 
effect on the mind of the spectator which the 
artist has in view. But the landscapist, though 
he copies his landscape from his imagination, the 
scene which he wishes to exhibit is addressed to 
the senses, and may produce its effects on the 
minds of others without much effort on their 
part of either imagination or conception. Land- 
scape painting is not considered to be of so 
vast an extent as histor‘cal; yet it requires much 
study, and great natural talent—great genius. 

The historical painter belongs to what the 
Germans call the objective school; the land- 
scapist, to the subjective. The historical painter 
aims at representing his ideas and feelings inde- 
pendently of himself, through imaginary beings. 
The landscapist aims at expressing his feelings 
effectively and harmonizingly, by means of natu- 
ral objects, 

Landscape painting may be divided into three 
departments, the real, the allegorical, and the 
historical. Durand, in the highest sense, repre- 
sents the first, and, in some degree, the second 
and third; Frederick and Cole, the second; Tur- 
ner, Claude Lorraine, Salvator, Tintorretto, and 
Poussin, the third. 
landscape painter is the physical and vegetable 
worlds—earth, air, water, rocks; the floral king- 
dom, architecture, all require his careful thought 
and study. None know how to make such use 
of the world of colors as he. None can hear 
such fine pulse-throbs ; none drink so deeply the 
music of the spheres; none comprehend the 
language of the woods; none stand so rapt in 
the eloquence of nature as he. None combine 
these attributes into such thought-inspiring, soul- 
lifting harmony. 

Landscape has for its aim our mental and 
spiritual instruction. It cultivates our minds by 
giving us ideas of form, color, space, infinity. It 
elevates our spirits by enabling us to discern 
through the wonders of creation the might and 
majesty of the Creator, and teaches us every gra- 
dation of the beautiful and sublime. 

The department of landscape painting is only 
inferior in its influence to the historical, inasmuch 
as itis further removed from the common sym- 
pathies of human life. Real landscape presents 
us little more than a faithful transcript of nature, 
vivified with a calm, beautiful, holy sentiment 
tality, with now and then a rustic figure, a fairy, 
or wood-nymph. It gives us no scenes that stir 
the volcanoes of passion and quicken the blood 
into lava. 

Allegorical landscape exhibits tous only a copy 
of nature, peopled with the beings of the brain 





The chief study of the | fully recalling the familiar and significant in na- 








and the imagination, in forms and attitudes above 
the comprehension of the mass. 

The landscapist, who is true to his own inspi- 
rations, exerts on his age a wholesome, high, 
and holy influence. He becomes in love with 
nature; her lcfty teachings lift his being above 
the gross and petty things of life, and refine his 
intellect till it becomes diamond-pointed—so 
polished that the dust of evil can rest not upon 
its surface. Amid the realms of rocks, and woods, 
and flowers, and clouds, and colors, he weaves 
his chaste and beautiful fabrics, and hangs our 
festive walls with soul-inspiring, heart-lifting 
pictures, that would otherwise never glad our 
eyes. When the drop-curtain of nature is down, 
behind which the flowers, and leaves, and herbs, 
have gone to await the return of sol: when the 
winter tempest lashes our creaking dwellings, we 
can feed our eyes on these lovely and refreshing 
portraits of departed bloom and beauty, till the 
ear of Fancy is again charmed with music of 
birds, and her vision rapt in the hues of softest 
summer. Through the whole reign of sleet and 
storm, and snow, and clouds, they preach to us 


_of nature, and returning bloom and beauty. 


Durand is properly what the schoolmen call in 
art a realist, which signifies the faculty of truth- 


ture. Inall his works we have the same cling- 
ing, unquestioning, satisfied love of nature, of 
her forms, of her details, of her general quiet 
effects. It is always summer, always tranquility, 
always pensive contemplation upon his canvas. 
His pictures breathe peace, faith, calm, sweet 
self-reliance. In them we see loiterers by the 
glades, and listeners by waterfalls, broad meadows 
dotted with cattle, groups of heavily-foliaged 
trees, rippling or smooth-flowing streams, a leaf- 
hidden spire, a range of graceful highlands, 
whose outline swims away into the dreamy dis- 
tance. 

Durand finds his parallel in poetry, in the de- 
scriptive, pastoral school. He ranks with Bryant, 
Thompson, and Wordsworth—with those poets 
who have deep sympathy with the obvious as- 
pects of nature, and the power of a clear, com- 
plete expression of their truth and beauty. He 
has not wielded nature as a symbol to express 
some great moral lesson, or volcanic meaning of 
his soul, but that which he has conscientiously 
and earnestly felt in nature, he has put into soft, 
lovely, graceful forms. His pictures do not smite 
us with the suspicion of some great unrevealed 
thought, concealed among the massive foliage ; 
or of some golden dream of fancy, floating along 
the haunted horizon; but through. thin, soft, 
sunny transparency, truth and beauty are ever 
visible. We love to hang his landscapes on the 
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walls where we live, and listen to their high, 
holy preachings, through the long tedium of the 
day. 

Asher Brown Durand was born in 1796, at 
Jefferson Village, New Jersey. He is of French 
descent, his great grandfather, a surgeon and 
Hugnenot, having sought an asylum in this 
country, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
His father was a watchmaker, and had remarka- 
ble aptitude for mechanics. It was in his shop 
that the future artist imbibed a taste for en- 
graving. Ciphers were often required for spoons 
and other household implements, and on these he 
began to exercise his skill. Having seen the 
cards inserted in the cases of watches, he imi- 
tated the designs, hammered cents into plates on 
which to engrave them, and invented such tools 
as were requisite for their execution. His success 
was such as to attract the attention of an ama- 
teur on a chance visit to his father’s shop, who 
interested himself to procure him a situation 
where he could enjoy greater advantages. 
Through his aid he was apprenticed to one of the 
most prominent engravers of the time, and he 
finally attained the first place in that profession 
in this country. To be a painter had always 
been Mr. Durand’s chief aim in life, and he 
looked upon engraving but as a means to that 
end, and as success crowned his efforts in this, 
he devoted his leisure hours to that branch of 
art in which he is now so distinguished. On the 
establishment of the institution, in 1825, of which 
he is now president, he first exposed a picture for 
exhibition, a portrait of his child, and from that 
period until 1834, though still pursuing his pro- 
fession as an engraver, he found time to con- 
tribute one or two small pictures, either land- 
scape or figure-pieces, for the yearly exhibitions 
of the National Academy. In 1835 he abandon- 
ed engraving as a profession, his last work of 
any importance being the ‘‘ Ariadne,” after Van- 
derlyn. Two years previous to this period his 
pictures had attracted considerable notice, and 
among others that of Mr. Luman Reed, and it 
was chiefly from his advice that Mr. Durand 
abandoned the graver for the brush. Mr. Du- 
rand’s early contributions to art are mostly por- 
traits, with an occasional figure-piece and land- 
scape. But the latter being more in accordance 
with his taste, and facilities for its study being 
greater, he finally adopted that department of 
art, and in which he holds the first place in this 
country. 

Durand has been married twice. By his first 
union he has three children; a son and two 
daughters. By his second he has two; both 
sons. He enjoys a high social position. His un- 
disputed artistic merits—his serene and poetical 





temperament—his gentle manners—and the high 
moral character he has sustained in all the rela- 
tions of life, have won for him the warm appro- 
bation of all who have the honor of his acquaint- 
ance. His life beautifully illustrates our creed— 
That none but Virtue can steady the steps of Genius 
up its rough and thorny ascent—that Purity is the 
only safe and sure passport to the highest seat in the 
Temple of Fame. 

Our artist was one of the original founders of 
the National Academy of Design; and on the re- 
signation of Professor Morse, was elected its 
president, which office he now holds. 

As a testimonial of his artistic eminence, and 
as an expression of gratitude for his long and 
faithful services as presiding officer of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, the members of that 
institution proposed, in April last, to give him a 
public dinner, which he promptly declined. They 
then presented him a service of plate, which he 
reluctantly accepted. We append his reply for 
its own merits. 

‘‘Dear Sir,—The beautiful service of plate 
accompanied by your letter of presentation in 
behalf of a number of my friends, was placed in 
my hands on the evening of the 25th inst. 

This signal evidence of their regard, coming 
as it does from so many of my brother artists, as 
well as friends with whom we are all in habits 
of social intercourse, gives rise to emotions and 
feelings of such a character that I am at a joss 
in what terms to express my grateful acknow- 
ledgments. 

In endeavoring to fulfill the various obligations, 
social and professional, which have devolved on 
me, whether in reference to the National Acade- 
my of Design or otherwise, I have never expected 
nor desired other recompense than that which 
results from conscientious discharge of duties, 
and the sympathy of those who, with myself, are 
deeply interested in a common cause. If I can- 
not fully acquiesce in the generous estimate of 
such services, which my friends, through you, 
have expressed, I may, at least, claim all that is 
due to earnestness of purpose and the conviction 
that no unworthy motive has ever controlled the 
dictates of my heart. 

Throughout my professional career, a period 
of thirty years and upward, I have enjoyed the 
confidence and esteem of many true and generous 
friends—more true, more generous, few could 
boast. The remembrance of their kindness is 
deeply imprinted on my heart, and I should dis- 
trust my nature if any souvenir were needed to 
preserve or freshen the associations connected 
with their names. 

In conclusion, let me assure you that this tes- 
timonial is most gratefully appreciated, both as 
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a remembrance of the past and an earnest for the 
future ; I shall always cherish it with sentiments 
in keeping with its pure material, and in har- 
mony with the spirit of the valued friends who 
have delegated you to perform this pleasant duty. 

With earnest wishes for the health and pros- 
pority of yourself and those for whom you act, 

I remain with great regard, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. B. DURAND. 
To Tuos. 8. Cummines, Esq., 
Vice-President of the N. A. of Design.” 

The impulse that moved Mr. Durand’s friends 
toward him was noble; its actuation in bad 
taste. A thousand dollars’ worth of plate could 
never stir very violently the heart of true genius. 
If his friends had ordered a picture, in his best 
manner, for some national purpose that would 
have given it a name and a habitation as endur- 
ing as his country, they would have exhibited 
better taste, and harmonized more with the feel- 
ings of their gifted friend. 

A presentation of silver, gr gold, or any other 
worldly goods, to persons of high intellectual 
capacities and attainments, has always seemed 
to us inappropriate. The donors intend such 
gift to be a pledge of their appreciation of great 
merit, or of their gratitude for services rendered ; 
while the recipient can but regard it as a pledge 
of their ignorance of his mental and spiritual 
needs. He is ever giving out soul of the subtlest 
essence, he craves soul in return—not gold, or 
silver, or earthly trappings. He has no use for 
these. Let the donors give them to those whose 
intellectual and moral deficiencies they can sup- 
ply. Their glitter can add not one ray to genius 
—its absence subtract not one beam from it. 

The following is a list of some of our artist’s 
principal works: 

Lanpscapes.—Morning and Evening of Life, 
a pair of allegorical landscapes, in possession of 
Frederick Betts, Newburgh, N. ¥Y. Lake Scene 
at Sunset, in possession of Mr. Gardner, Balti- 
more. The Rainbow. Scene from Thanatopsis, 
at Historical Society, N. Y. An Old Man’s 
Reminiscences, at Gallery Fine Arts, Albany, N. 
Y. Mountain Stream, in possession of Mr. School- 
craft, Albany. The Stranded Ship, in possession 
of James Brown, N. Y. Kindred Spirits, a wild 
scene, with portrait figures of Bryant and Cole, 
in possession of Park Godwin, N. Y. Scenery 
of Dover Plains, in possession of Mr. Seaman, 
N Y. God’s Judgment of Gog, in possession of 
Jonathan Sturges, N. Y. Valley of Oberhasle, 
Switzerland, do. do. Shakspeare’s Church, Strat- 
ford on Avon, do. do. Indian Vespers, in pos- 
session of Chauncey Shaffer, N. Y. A Wood 
Scene, in possession of A. M. Cozzens, N. Y. 
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Sabbath Bells, in possession of G. Kimble, Cold 
Springs, N. Y. Composition in the Clove of the 
Cattskill Mountains, G. W. Austin, N. Y.  Pri- 
meval Forest, in possession of E. D. Nelson, 
N. ¥. June Shower, in possession of H. K. Brown, 
Brooklyn. Strawberrying, in possession of Mrs. 
Haight, N. Y. 

Fiaurx Pisces.—The wrath of Peter Stuyve- 
sant, from Knickerbocker’s History of N. Y., in 
possession of the New York Gallery. Dance on 
the Battery, in presence of Peter Stuyvesant, 
from the same, in possession of T. H. Faile, N. 
Y. Harvey Birch and Washington, from Cooper’s 
Spy, in possession of Mr. Marsh, Vt. Capture 
of Major Andre, in possession of H. K. Paul- 
ding, N. Y. A Passage in the Life of Woman, 
in possession of the Artist. H. Pappagallo, in 
possession of the Artist. 

Enoravinas. — Declaration of Independence, 
from Trumbull. Musidora, from his own drawing. 
Ariadne, from Vanderlyn. Portrait of Rev. 
John Mason, from Jarvis. Series of Heads, in 
Portrait Gallery, published by Jas. Herring. 

The number of Durand’s works is surprising, 
and indicate great industry and patience. He 
has done something in almost every department 
of art. Figures in basso relievo; portraits; 
copies of the best works of the old masters, and 
innumerable landscapes, coming under the three 
divisions of landscape painting, have been sent 
forth from his studio within the last twenty years. 

‘¢ Morning and Evening of Life,” is, we believe, 
his only attempt in allegorical landscape. It is 
not painted with so free a hand as some of his 
later works, but is in sentiment suggestive and 
pleasing. 

‘¢God’s judgment on Gog,” is, as far as we 
can learn, his only effort in historical landscape. 
This seems to us to be one of his most remarka- 
ble pictures. The conception is bolder, and the 
handling more free and vigorous than in any of 
his works. It is free from the excessive detail 
and finish perceptible in many of his early pic- 
tures. The chiaroscuro is managed with con- 
summate skill. 

‘<Shakspeare’s Church at Stratford on Avon,” 
in point of perspective and warm, rich coloring, 
is the most perfect of all his small pictures. The 
scene is truthfully given. 

‘‘Scenery of Dover Plains,” and ‘*A Wood 
Scene,” are among his most popular pictures. 
They are strongly drawn and painted. 

‘‘Primeval Forest,” is Durand’s richest pic- 
ture in trees—‘‘ Strawberrying,” the most highly 
finished of all his landscapes. 

‘¢A June Shower,” in possession of H. K. 
Brown, the sculptor, is, from. our point of view, 
one of the most perfect and pleasing pictures of 
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its kind ever painted, and the best that Durand 
has yet produced. 

It represents one of those gentle, balmy show- 
ers in June, when the earth, between her prayers, 
quaffs, with parched lips, the cool descending 
draughts from heaven. In this picture the 
artist has anatomized light and shade in endless 
gradation. We sce a choir of solemn, tranquil 
expressions, such as pass over a lovely face when 
suffused with sudden tears—an harmonious 
unity of clear, beautiful lines that afford both 
the mind and the eye complete satisfaction. We 
hear the breeze driving the clouds along the air, 
and the big drops of rain falling into the lips of 
the thirsty foliage, and feel the dripping wings 
of the wind until we imagine ourselves out in a 
June shower. 

‘*Kindred Spirits.” This is a wild-wood 
scene, with portrait figures of the poet and artist 
standing on the brink of a high, moss-clad rock. 
The poet stands rapt in the attitude of listening 
to the artist’s outpouring of the majesty of God 
wnd Nature. In treatment this picture is equal 
to any other of the artist’s works. It has an 
interest independent of its great artistic merits. 
an interest that centres on two of the loftiest 
It has minds that this or any other country has 
produced. The interest that clings to Bryant, 
the poet, and Cole, the artist. 

Durand’s last work is a head of Bryant. It is 
worthy of the artist. He has given us a head of 
Bryant the Poet—not Bryant the Editor and 
Politician. The likeness is perfect—the expres- 
sion poetic in the highest degree. 

Durand is now in the prime of his power, and 
at the maturity of his manner. His productions 
are characterized by the fine feeling for nature, 
great truthfulness of both color and composition, 
and the poetic sentiment. He has made nature 
his model. He has wooed her in her gentlest 
moods, and won her softest, sweetest smiles. 
His scenes are warm, sunny, genial, placid as 
the heart from which they emanated; and, as in 
the case of Buffon, the style is the man. The 
gradations of his distances are just—the leafing 
of his trees exquisitely and freely touched—his 
skies are soft an] clear—his clouds float lightly, 
as if supported by air. His various diffusions of 
light so truthful that they express to us the dif- 
ferent times of the day. On them we see the 
mists and vapors of morning—the clear light of 
noon, and the saffron-colored tints of evening. 
Turning from most other landscapes to Durand’s 
is like stepping from a confined room into the 
fresh, pure air of Heaven’s own light, and earth’s 
own verdure. 


If our artist has any fault it is the weakness | 
which is the result of excessive detail and a too | 








careful finish, and the want of that broad vigor, 
which encbles the artist to bring his picture to 
the mind by a few bold strokes of_his pencil. 
The tenderness of his perception, and the fear of 
sacrificing one point for another often stays his 
bolder hand, and induces him to level the surface 
where he should make peaks and pinacles. 

We are permitted to quote the following perti- 
nent remarks from a letter to us from Bryant. 


‘It is a kind and considered comparison of the 


merits of the two principal landscapists of Ame- 
rica, both of which we now have under treatment. 

‘‘T am fond of both the painting of Cole and 
Durand. Cole has the bolder hand, and, I think, 
worked with more freedom. He was earlier a 
painter than Durand, and to this owed, I have 
no doubt, much of that vigor and confidence 
which is apparent in all his works. In this re- 
spect, however, Durand is constantly improving, 
as his later works have the most strengta. Cole 
sought always to infuse into his paintings some 
great moral or religious idea. Iam not certain 
that he did not sometimes make this design too 
obvious. This is never the case with Durand, 
who seems to love art more for her own sake. 
They were both close observers of nature—men 
of great industry and an accurate hand. Durand, 
in general, imitates nature with truest paint; 
Cole, with the same power, did not always deem 
its exercise to the same extent necessary or even 
ancillary to his design. 

Both Cole and Durand hold a place among the 
first landscape painters of modern times; indeed, 
I think, among the first of any time. If I were 
to be asked what other painter in that depart- 
ment I would prefer to Durand, I should say—no 
one. There are no landscapes produced in any 
part of the world which I should more willingly 
possess than his. Wituiam C. Bryant.” 

In person, Durand is above the medium height, 
thin and pale. His eyes are dark gray, his hair 
brown, sprinkled with silver. His manner is 
easy, his whole mien indicative of a calm and 
beautiful spirit. His home is at No. 91 Amity 
street, New York; his studio in a wing of his 
dwelling. There the old Greek and Roman heads 
that look down from their niches, the studies and 
portraits of almost every size and subject that 
line the walls, remind us strongly of some antique 
gallery. 

We have written this sketch in good faith. We 
have said what, in our judgment, the works of 
the artist warranted, not one word more or less. 
We would not ask too much for our landscapists, 
but we think that we may justly claim for the 
best pictures of Durand and Cole a place by the 
side of the best in the English and Venitian 
schools. 
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ITS HISTORY, RESOURCES, AND DESTINY. 





BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


Movimento, parlimento, 
Giuramento, squarciamento; 
Armamento e nel cimento 
Gran fermento, poco argento 
Spaurimento e tradimento; 
Siam fuggiti come il vento 


Mene pento, mene pento: 


ITALIAN PASQUINADE, (1822 


By degrees the United States will, no doubt, encroach farther and farther on its territories, stripping them, as arti- 


ehokes are eaten, leaf by leaf. 


Lonpon Dary News. 


In 1848 the large republic of Mexico was, pretty fair estimate of their efficiency in war. 


found to have broken into two nearly equal 
parts, one of which reposed at last within the 
widening lines of our Anglo-Saxon confederacy. 
It were well if that nation could have then taken 
an advice somewhat like that given by the Lord 
Hamlet to his mother, when she tells him 
her heart is cleft in twain—could have let the 
one half go and lived the better with the other 
half. She might thus have gained a loss, and 
from her restricted boundaries only gathered 
the increased capacity of taking proper care of 
what still rested within them. But it has not so 
fallen out. Mexico, though more confined, has 
not become a whit more compact. The pruning 
has been of little service, and the vitality at the 
centre is as feeble as ever. There is little pro- 
mise of safety in curtailment; and it is probable 
that, even if eaten away to the heart of the arti- 
choke—blood-boltered old Anahuac—the State 
of Mexico would be as distracted and imbecile as 
in the days of its broadest latitude, when Texas 
was its wash-pot, and it cast out its shoe over 
California. It finds itself, at present, in the 
very ‘“‘force and road of casualty,’ amidst the 
strongest of earth-borne currents, in the great 
gulf-stream of the world; and none can contem- 
plate without interest, the inevitable attrition 
which is wearing it away. To us, it is the theme 
of our daily thoughts, and forever before our 
eyes. 

Three hundred and thirty-five years ago, the 
Spanish fillibuster, Hernando Cortez, bringing the 
horses and gunpowder of the old world, advanced 
against the Aztec monarchy. His enterprize was 
daring enough. But his knowledge of the na- 
tives on the coasts of Mexico, as well as in the 
islands of the new world, had led him to form a 








He was very soon aware that they were no match 
for the Europeans, and doubtless felt the senti- 
ment of the poet Ariosto, before the latter had 
expressed it :— 
Veggio de dieci cacciar mille. 

He felt that with ten of his cadalleros he could 
drive a thousand Americans before him. And 
yet, it must be remembered, to the honor of those 
warlike Aztecs, that the conquest of their coun- 
try was an arduous and a bloody one, and that 
it took twice as long to subdue the resistance of 
Tenochtitlan as to vanquish the arrogant Castil- 
lian Mexico of the present time. Scott, storm- 
ing his pecs and plateauz, led our armament to 
the Alameda in a year. It was two years before 
Cortez saw himself master of the great central 
Teocalli of Anahuac, and silenced that bloody 
gong forever. After all, it was not so much mili- 
tary bravery as intestine treason, that overthrew 
the empire of Montezuma. But for the Tlascal- 
ans, Cortez could not have made his conquest— 
at least without much greater delay and loss than 
he experienced. When we remember that, on 
his first quiet entrance into the city of Mexico, 
his forces amounted to ten thousand armed men, 
one thousand of whom were Spaniards, with their 
horses and great guns, we shall be the less dis- 
posed to admire his audacity in that remarkable 
enterprize. To take possession of the country, 
he made use of the savage differences and blind 
feuds of the chiefs, a piece of strategy which, as 
we see by certain familiar histories, was very 
successful, long ago, in upsetting the imbecile 
and barbarous nationalities, and in proving at 
the same time that they only got what they de- 
served. When Cortez, having got into the city, 
began to look about him, he found that a warlike 
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and predatory people, justly apprehensive of 
assault, had taken up their abode in the midst 
of lakes and marshes, where the waves of the 
lake Tezcoco formed a watery circumvallation. 
Like Venice and Ravenna, Mexico was built on 
piles, and intersected by canals; and the only 
way of reaching the city was by four causeways, 
leading through the swamps and the shallow 
water. Tenochtitlan was the chief seat and 
centre of a suzerainty which extended over the 
tribal confederacies of the Valley of Mexico, and 
many of the mountain valleys and declivities of 
the neighborhood. The Mexicans seem to have 
been to the races about them what the Romans 
were of old to the peoples of Latium, feared and 
hated for their ferocious love of war and rapine. 
The origin of those Mexicans is lost in the dark- 
ness which envelops that of every other race and 
family of mankind. Authentic history can only 
tell us of the Aztecs—those who kept the valley 
when the Spaniards came. Tradition speaks of 
an antecedent race, the Toltecs, who, they say, 
came from the north, and brought with them the 
arts of architecture and sculpture. The four or 
five centuries that elapsed between the time 
of the Toltecs and the Spanish conquest, to- 
gether with the slender traces of indigenous 
civility which escaped the fire and sword of the 
Europeans, have given the genius of archaiology 
room enough to raise theories concerning those 
who once swarmed in that lacustrine valley, and 
hunted on the neighboring heights. Some sup- 
pose the makers of the teocallis, pyramids, cause- 
ways, idols, fictile vessels, and sculptures, must 
have come from Asia, across Behring’s Strait, 
bringing the arts of the elder continent along 
with them, Others speak of a wafture across 
the waters of the Pacific, favored by the inter- 
vening isles; and others of a Norse migration 
from Greenland, and the country of the Skra- 
linges, and the coasts subsequently sacred to a 
Yankee renown. But, after considering a score 
of high authorities—not forgetting Lord Kings- 
borough, who demonstrates that the original 
Toltecs were Hebrew tribes, running away east- 
ward from Psalmanazar or his grandson—people 
are either enlightened or bewildered down to the 
conclusion that nearly all the theories are too 
good for the subject, and that one would be most 
likely to get the truth of the matter out of the 
ground, as the old Etruscans got their wise, lit- 
tle god, Tages. The theorists do not seem to 
allow sufficiently for those conditions which cer- 
tainly have shaped man’s primordial condition 
everywhere. The peopling of. America (suppos- 
ing the human race has come of a single Asiatic 
type and has not been diversely created to suit 
the several latitudes) was probably brought about 





in a savage and desultory way, whether by way 
of the Straits of Behring, or in a few wind-swept 
canoes from the Pacific. The last supposition is 
supported by several facts. In 1831, a Japanese 
junk, with three or four persons in it, was blown 
across the Pacific to the mouth of the Columbia 
river. In 1843, three men of the same nation 
had drifted across to the coast of Mexico, whence 
they were carried home in 1845. All things con- 
sidered, we are disposed to conclude that the 
civilization of the Toltecs and Aztecs grew from 
causes like those which produced that of Assyria 
and Egypt—from a fertile soil and the amenities 
of a warm and beautiful sky. The antiquities of 
Mexico exhibit nothing which the long stationary 
people of that latitude might not have gradually 
effected. That American race had no alphabet, 
no books, no history and no manuscripts—unless 
their picture hieroglyphics could be called such. 
Their pyramidal structures—necessary to their 
ideas of warlike defense, worship and burial, and 
answering the purposes of forts, altars and tombs 
—would naturally be erected and sculptured by 
a nation made populous by the happy conditions 
of their locality. History declares that where- 
ever masses of people were found together, at 
any time, they began to make Babels of some 
sort or other—hew stones, bake bricks, and then 
set them up. Free-masonry is the oldest order 
in the world. The awutocthonoi, or children of 
the ground, in that intertropical part of our con- 
tinent, did not need the traditional instruction of 
the wandering masons, Hebrew, Assyrian, Mon- 
golian or Tartarian, to enable them to understand 
their trancated pyramids, ornament them with 
chiselings in the idle times, and put them to the 
uses of semi-barbarous men. The rude astrono- 
my which is discoverable on Mexican stones, the 
weaving of cotton cloth, the painting of figures, 
and other artistic amenities, are only the natural 
evidences of that civility which has always grown 
out of the favorable circumstances of soil and 
climate. The Mexican antiquities preserved to 
us do not seem, as yet, to be of any use in throw- 
ing light upon the derivation or history of the 
peoples to whom they belonged. And we believe 
those lamented hieroglyphic rolls, burned by the 
pious hands of the Archbishop Zumarraga, would 
have given us no greater amount of information, 
had they come down tous. The cosmoguny of 
the Aztecs would seem to indicate an ultramarine 
derivation. But its strange stories of the origin 
of man, the Fall, the Deluge, the demolition of a 
Babel deocalli, the rite of baptism, the sacrament 
of maize and blood in the temples—all these 
come before us in a very questionable shape and 
are not to be relied on, seeing they have been 
filtered through the Spanish priests and mission- 
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aries, who not only demolished, in a direct way, 
the buildings, sculptures, rolls and paintings of 
the Aztecs, but still further smothered the ideas 
and beliefs of that people under glosses and pious 
forgeries which tend to bewilder all our notions 
of the subject. There is a double night upon it. 
On the whole, as regards the Mexican civilization, 
it seems, as we have said, to have grown from 
the soil, in the lapse of centuries on centuries ; 
and Mr. Prescott’s opinion on the matter is cer- 
tainly the soundest and best that can be formed. 

Cortez found a monarchy tempered by cacique- 
ries, and the centre and metropolis rendered 
populous by the action of the great principles 
then in operation, war and cannibalism. There 
was nothing Arcadian in that fertile and murder- 
ing region—nothing like a distinct rural popula- 
tion. The ‘eocallis were the safeguards of au- 
thority, something like the strong castles of the 
chiefs in the Middle Ages. The ground was cul- 
tivated by men who worked near their weapons, 
and the harvests were gathered in, in the manner 
of a foray, especially in places removed from the 
centre, and from security. The granaries were 
near the feocallis in the cities, where, as a matter 
ef course, the great mass of the people would be 
gathered. The Spaniards speak of the great size 
and populousness of these. But they probably ex- 
aggerated, for the purpose of magnifying the perils 
and glory of theirachievements. The Spanish style 
is always inflated and false, even under the mildest 
and simplest circumstances. The vague and 
lofty accounts given in the letters of Cortez are 
not to be implicitly relied on; and the historians, 
doubtless, wrong themselves by following him 
too closely—though, to be sure, they have scarcely 
any choice in the matter. The extent and popu- 
lation of the city of Mexico have been greatly 
exaggerated, in all probability; and even sup- 
posing they have not, they should not be assum- 
ed to indicate a highly peopled condition of the 
entire region. The grown-up males of such a 
fighting nation would necessarily be warriors, 
and gathered under their chiefs in the towns, or 
with the king in the central city, and in this way 
they would give a foreigner, making his estimate 
after the statistics of a different state of society, 
a false idea of their numbers. The Spaniards, 
doubtless, left a margin for persons of the more 
peaceful occupations; and, along with this, there 
seems to be as little doubt that they magnified 
every thing they saw. The inhabitants of the 
city of Mexico would seem to have lived pretty 
much in the wigwam style, in very slight edi- 
fices. The dignity of stone architecture, so much 
spoken of, belonged to the teocallis and the some- 
what embattled residences of the kings, chiefs, 
and priests. And, after all, the best of these 





aristocratic residences must have been shabby 
enough, for the grandfather of Montezuma, run- 
ning out of his royal palace on the report of a 
sudden inundation from the lake Tezcoco, broke 
his head against the top of his door. The Halls 
of Montezuma, so splendid in harangue, were 
probably neither very grand nor very comfort- 
able, according to our modern notions of such 
places. 

Proceeding from the town of the True Cross, 
in February, 1519, Cortez, “a very worthy gen- 
tleman,”’ says old Bernel Diaz, ‘‘and very much 
devoted to the Virgin Mary, to St. Peter, and all 
the other saints,’’ having defeated and conciliated 
the Tlascalans to his banner, marched over the 
Cordilleras into the valley of the Five Lakes, 
and, at the head of ten thousand men, entered 
the capital, over one of the four causeways, as 
the guestof Montezuma. Lodged in an enclosed 
building, the Axayacatl, the Spaniards were soon 
looked on as the insidious enemies of the Mexi- 
cans; and the latter taking advantage of the ab- 
sence of Cortez, (who had gone to confront Nar- 
vaez, sent to supplant him by the governor of 
Cuba, ) attacked the strangers in their quarters. 
Cortez, returning reinforced, seized the emperor 
and carried him to the fort as a protection against 
the fury of the people. But these would not be 
conciliated ; and having killed Montezuma by the 
side of the Spaniards, they forced the latter to 
quit the city, on a night of terror and bloodshed, 
recorded in the Hispano-American Annals as the 
Noche Triste. This reverse cost the Spaniards 
nearly one-half their number, and about four 
thousand Tlascalans and other Indian allies. 
Assaulted repeatedly as they retreated over the 
mountains, the soldiers of Cortez only found 
safety in the country of the Tlascalans. Here 
he remained for about a year, recruiting his 
forces, overcoming or winning over the tribes 
dwelling round the valley, and building brigan- 
tines. Once more crossing the Cordilleras with 
six hundred Spaniards, and three thousand In-— 
dians, he reached Tezcoco in the beginning of 
1521. Launching his vessels on the lake which, 
though now three miles from the city, then was °- 
ed its causeways, and filled its canals, he began 
the siegé of the capital, in May, with a force es- 
timated at fifty thousand men, eight hundred of 
whom were Spaniards. Young Guatimozin and 
his people resisted vigorously from the walled 
enclosures, quays, and ‘eocallis of the city, till 
the middle of August, when, desolated by famine 
and disease, the Mexicans ceased to resist, and 
Guatimozin, trying to escape on the lake, was 
taken prisoner. Then what has been represented 
as the splendid civilization of Mexico, fell asun- 
der and withered, leaving scarcely a wreck be- 
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hind, save a little rude masonry, and a race in 
almost every respect resembling the people of the 
northern and eastern wilderenesses. No rebellion 
of that feebly-rooted nationality disputed any 
“urther with the Spaniards the possession of Te- 

ochtitlan—which comprised the present states 
of Vera Cruz, Oaxorca, Puebla, Mexico, and 
Michoacan. 

From 1521 to 1824, the conquerors enjoyed 
their conquest—increased from time to time by 
further additions of territory. For sixty-two 
vice-royalties, Spain fed like a ghoul upon the 
life-blood of that unhappy dependency. During 
all that time Mexico remained stationary. The 
three hundred Aztec years preceding the con- 
quest would, if truly recorded, show a more de- 
cided amount of human progress than we find in 
the same space of time which followed it. The 
curse of Spain was upon Mexico. The noble 
vice-royalty was tabooed and restricted to its com- 
merce and intercourse with the mother country. 
Its sea trade was confined to the ports of Vera 
Cruz and Acapulco, and this could only be carried 
on in ships'of Spain. The natives under the 
systems of ripartiamientos or encomiendas, were 
distributed with the ground they stood on, and 
cultivated the ground or worked in the mines for 
their Spanish proprietors. Up to 1774, the 
Spanish colonies could not even communicate one 
with another. All this time the priesthood, 
masters of enormous wealth, brooded luxuriously 
upon the fat of the land, and the principle of the 
alcabala completed the demoralization of that 
unhappy society. The alcabala is a tax imposed 
by the government on every transaction of pur-. 
chase and sale. We can easily conceive the 
shuffling, lying, smuggling, and perjury which 
necessarily accompany the working of such a law. 
Heavy monopolies discouraged the industry of 
the people, and transit duties on goods carried 
from one part of the country to the other, still 
further paralyzed it. There was one branch of 
trade, however, which prospered in the stagna- 
tion of all the others—a branch belonging to the 
king himself, which was the sale of bulls and in- 
dulgences. In Mexico the king held the rights 


of the Pope, and made the most of his monopoly.. 


Dispensations for milk and eggs, and certain kinds 
of petty larceny brought in a handsome revenue, 
while the great bulls de crusada, absolving from 
every human crime except heresy (which, of 
course, is the greatest,) were better than a good 
gold mine to the Catholic royalty of Spain. In 
such a diseased condition of society Mexico con- 
tinued to fester for three hundred years, during 
which it was furnishing all the poetry of Europe 
with by-words and metaphors of wealth, splen- 
dor, and dignity. The Genius of History, in 





fact, has flung that showy hypocrisy entirely over 
to her sister Muse, and turned away her eyes 
from the succession of those vicious and con- 
temptible vice-royalties. Most writers on this 
subject overleap that mirey interval, and come 
from the campaigns of Cortez to the rebellious 
initiative of Hidalgo, and the first movements of 
Independence. 

The first French Revolution (concerning which 
Carlyle is mistaken, in saying it ended with the 
fall of the Sections before the grapeshot of the 
young general of the Directory, Napoleon Bona- 
parte; for it has not ended yet) prepared the 
way for the Mexican Revolution. When Napo- 
leon carried off captive from Bayonne, King 
Charles, and Prince Ferdinand, and put his own 
brother Joseph upon the throne of Spain, the 
Mexican Vice-royalty was disturbed. Iturrigaray 
called a junta of this dependency, seeing that the 
new dynasty had ordered it to put by its Bour- 
bons, and the sacred old spell of royalty and 
loyalty was broken in Mexico. Curiously enough, 
the four millions of native Indians were the first 
to stir. The traditions of ancient independence 
still lived amongst them, and they dreamed of a 
restored Aztec dominion. The Spaniards and 
the chief priests were for the Bourbons. But 
the Creoles, that is, the American descendants of 
the Spaniards, looked for a social change which 
would raise them to the level of these last; so 
that when, in 1809, the curate Hidalgo led out the 
natives to fight for independence, the Creoles, for 
the most part, made common cause with them. 
The popular enthusiasm was very great, and Hi- 
dalgo beat the royalists at Guanajuata and else- 
where. The viceroy, Venegas, who had been 
sent out to supersede Iturrigaray, got the bishops 
to excommunicate the rebel ourate, and then, 
bringing the Virgin of Remedios from a hermit- 
age, with the most imposing ceremony, surren- 
dered his baton and authority into her hands, and 
transferred to her the task of saving the colony. 
The good effect of this was soon seen. Excom- 
munication had not lost its force since the good 
old times when St. Bernard pronounced at Foigny 
his dread formula against flies, and they were 
tossed dead out of the church in shoveifuls; and 
Madonna’s part, on this Mexican occasion, was 
effectively performed. Hidalgo, who had ad- 
vanced to Toluca, twelve miles from the capital, 
suddenly retreated. In the beginning of 1811, 
being at the head of a large Indian army at 
Guadalaxara, he was engaged and defeated by 
General Calleja, and, trying to escape, was ta- 
ken and shot in the July of the same year. 

Morelos, another curate, now took up the torch. 
In concert with Rayon, a lawyer, and Matamoros, 
a@ brother priest, he convened the junta of 
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Ohilpanzingo, which proposed, in 1812, that all 
the races should be on an equality, under Ferdi- 
nand, or some other Bourbon prince. This was 
rejected and Calleja prosecuted the war against 
the patriots. In November, 1818, Morelos, Mata- 
moras, Bravo, Vittoria, and others composing 
the junta, proclaimed the Independence of Mex- 
ico. In the same month the royalist, Iturbide, 
took Matamoras and had him shot. Soon after 
Michael Bravo was garotted at Puebla. Guleana 
was killed in battle, and the new Congress was 
driven from Qhilpanzingo to Apatzingo, where 
they formed a constitution bearing that name. 
But they were still unsuccessful; their forces 
were defeated by the royalists. At the close of 
1815, Morelos was taken by General Concha, and 
shot, on 22d December. Congress was now ex- 
tinguished; but Guerrero, Rayon, Tevan, Bravo, 
Father Torres, and Guadalupe Vittoria, main- 
tained a guerilla resistance all over the country. 
Vittoria was obliged to fly to the mountains, and 
led a very savage and picturesque life as an out- 
law. Mina came from Spain in 1817, and brought 
with him some people from the United States, to 
aid the patriots, but he was defeated and shot, 
on 11th November, in that year. 

Meantime the leaven of liberalism was work- 
ing in old Spain, and the royalists of Mexico 
felt themselves taken suddenly in the rear—placed, 
as it were, between two fires. The Cortez of 
1812 had been taking liberties with the church, 
both at home and in the colonies. The Mexican 
clergy rose against such radicalism, and, making 
a revolutionary somerset of their own, said they 
would have none of the mother country—at least 
till she came round to the ancient routine of 
things. They sustained Apodoco in the design 
of establishing the independent rule of the king 
in Mexico, and Iturbide was intrusted with the 
army for the purpose of proclaiming an absolute 
monarchy, on the good old plan. At that time 
the forces consisted of eleven Spanish, and 
twenty-four native regiments. Iturbide, instead 
of doing the bidding of the viceroy, marched to 
Iguala, where he proclaimed independence, Ca- 
tholic union, and constitutional monarchy, under 
a Bourbon prince—if they could get such a one. 
The men of Hidalgo rallied round Iturbide, Vit- 
toria among the rest, coming out of his moun- 
tains in the savage costume of a St. John—and 
then the whole nation adhered to the new arrange- 
ment. Apodoco was deposed, and was succeeded 
by Don John O'Donoghue, who was sent out from 
Spain and had the honor of closing the long line 
of the Mexican viceroys. On his arrival in the 
country, seeing the determination of the people, 
he thought it best to listen to reason, and, in 
September 1821, recognized the Independence of 





Mexico, and surrendered the capital to the army 
of the Three Guarantees. Next year, the Cortez 
nullified the good-natured statesmanship of 
O'Donoghue; but their nullification was nothing 
to the purpose. . Iturbide intrigued for a king- 
ship, and was declared emperor, in May 1822, by 
an overawed faction of the national Congress. 
He subsequently dissolved this body, having 
found it unmanageable, and replaced it by an 
instituent junta. Rebellions now broke out 
against him, and our friend Santa Anna, governor 
of Vera Cruz, first turns up in history as the 
chief of the insurgents. In March 1823, Itur- 
bide left the country, and went to Italy to live on 
a pension given him by Congress, along with 
a warning never tocome back. Next year, how- 
ever, he returned secretly to try his further 
chances in the growing confusion, and, being 
recognized in his disguise, was shot. 

Then Vittoria, Bravo, and the rest of the pa- 
triots, formed and inaugurated the Constitution of 
1824, by which Mexico was declared a federal 
republic, on the principal of our own. With the 
first movement of the new order of things, began 
those furies of Mexican revolution which have 
never gone to sleep from that time to this. In 
1825, Guadalupe Vittoria was declared first presi- 
dent, and Bravo vice-president of the republic ; 
and it was joyfully declared that matters were 
now going to progress in Washington’s way. At 
this time two parties, named from a couple of 
Masonic lodges, the Lxcocesses and Yorkinos, 
divided the opinions of the young republic. The 
latter were for the republican constitution, while 
the former leaned to a constitutional monarchy. 
Vittoria was a Yorkino, and Bravo was an Esco- 
cesse. The federal plan had existed for three 
years, when, in 1827, Padre Areras and others 
attempted to bring about the other system. The 
second president, Gomez Pedraza, was an Lsco- 
cesse, and then the Yorkinos broke out. Santa 
Anna pronounced with these, and the capital 
also pronounced. The Creoles attacked the ene- 
mies of republicanism in Mexico; Pedraza ran 
away in the confusion, and Guerrero was declared 
president in his stead, in 1829. The federal 
principle was, therefore, getting along, upper- 
most, till Bustamente, the vice-president, broke 
out against Guerrero, and being joined by Santa 
Anna, drove the president away to Michoacan, 
and took his place. A little after, they took 
Guerrero and shot him. 

Spain now exhibited her wisdom by an attempt 
to resume possession of that nest of hornets. 
But Barradas, who landed from Cuba, was de- 
feated at Tampico by Santa Anna. The latter, 
growing tired of Bustamente, attempted to put 
him down: but being vigorously resisted, retired 
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to Vera Cruz, where he planned the restoration 
of Pedraza. In a little time Bustamente was 
sent scampering from power, and Pedraza, com- 
ing once more to Mexico, served out the few 
months that remained of his own presidential 
term, after all those wonderful choppings and 
changes! In May, 1833, Santa Anna was made 
president. The church, being strongly opposed 
to federalism, labored so strenuously that the 
centralists were strongly represented in Congress. 
In 1834 the president, backed by the army, 
dissolved that body, vi e¢ armis, and overthrew 
the constitution, after it had subsisted for thir 
teen years; if that may be called a subsisting 
which was one continued struggle for life from 
the very moment of projection. By the revolu- 
tionary Plan of Toluca, the states were turned 
into departments—a transformation which many 
of them resisted, and among others, the rough, 
rifle-bearing Texas, beginning to swarm in many 
places with a new and more vigorous order of 
inhabitants. The legislature of that state refused 
to receive the military governor, and the Anglo- 
Saxon settlers, supporting their representatives, 
took up the old New England game. In 1836, 
Santa Anna, while endeavoring to put them 
down, met with the fate of Burgoyne—he was 
taken prisoner to Houston at San Jacinto. Next 
year he went home in disgrace, ina U.S. ship, 
and retired to his hacienda. Bustamente suc- 
ceeded to the presidency. In 1839 Canales 
excited a revolt in the north-eastern departments, 
when it was proposed to unite Coahuila, Tamau- 
lipas and Durango in a confederacy of the Rio 
Grande, favorable to the liberties of Texas. This 
movement was vigorously opposed by General 
Arista, and suppressed. Meantime, the federal- 
ists continued to agitate violently for the restora- 
tion of the constitution of 1824, and in 1840 
Santa Anna, Paredes, Lombardini and others, 
were trying to pull down Bustamente. A strong 
body of troops and citizens supported the latter, 
and for a month Mexico might have supposed 
the Aztecs and their horrible gongs were all come 
back again. It was turned into a field of battle, 
and its streets and squares were swept by cannons 
and musketry, while the federalists, from the 
citadel, threw their fraternal bombs into the 
houses of the bewildered citizens. Out of this 
horrible confusion came the Plan of Tacubaya, 
one of the articles of which declared Santa Anna 
dictator till the formation of a new constitution. 
A number of citizens were chosen for the purpose 
of framing such a one; but after two futile at- 
tempts, they were sent about their business by 
the dictator. He then appointed a junta of 
notables, who, in 1843, produced what they 
called the ‘Bases of a Political Organization,” 





the principle of which was centralization. Thus, 
after all the scuffling, shuffling and bloodshed, 
the federalists saw their constitution of 1824 as 
far off as ever, while the people in general con- 
tinued in a state of uncertainty as to whether 
they had a constitution at all, or not. 

In 1844, congress proposed to reconquer Tex- 
as. Santa Anna went away to his farm, at Vera 
Craz, leaving General Canaliza in the presiden- 
tial chair. Paredes now pronouncing against 
the government, Santa Anna raised troops and 
marched to oppose him, whereupon the latter 
was denounced by congress for taking on himself 
the command of an army. A Mexican con- 
glomeration followed, and, in 1845, Santa Anna 
was seen making off, with both the rebels and 
the constituted authorities pell-mell after him! 
He was caught and imprisoned at Perote, but 
allowed to go to Havana the same year, under an 
amnesty. The causes of all these ridiculous and 
surprising movements would constitute the curi- 
osities of statesmanship; but no one ever pre- 
tended to comprehend them rightly—not even 
the Mexicans themselves—and they are not worth 
looking for. We see strange facts, but to reason 
about them would be to lose time :— 


Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda ¢ passa. 


These things are only valuable as they lead to 
the historic moral, which teaches the miserable 
imbecility of that Hispano-American people. As 
regards the shuffling and running away of Santa 
Anna, it might have been caused by his reluc- 
tance to engage in any hostility against Texas. 
He has been considered inimical to these states ; 
but there are several things in the history of our 
Mexican relations, since he went back from 
Washington to his place, seventeen years ago, 
which would lead one to suspect that he is less 
unfriendly than is generally thought—no doubt 
for good reasons. In 1845 he might have stood 
at the head of the nation by simply appealing to 
the warlike spirit of the people against us. His 
return to Mexico, in 1846, was favored by this 
government, in the hope that he may bring about 
a quiet settlement of the existing difficulties; 
and there have been statements that some of the 
contents of General Scott’s treasure-chest found 
their way into his pocket. It is possible, we 
repeat, that the latter is not so bitter against our 
government as we imagine. 

At all events, it was in his absence that the 
war broke out—an occurrence which had been 
naturally and by slow degrees growing out of 
the changes of 1824. The single state of Texas 


and Coahuila, in that year, passed a law permit- 
| ting foreigners to become colonists. 
| immigration was forbidden and military posts 


In 1830 
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established in the state. In 1832 the colonists 
were in rebellion against the government, and so 
continued till they had established their inde- 
pendence, on the defeat of Santa Anna, in 1836. 
For nine years, Texas maintained herself alone, 
the standing problem of statesmen and journal- 
ists all over the world, and recognized by these 
States, England, France and Belgium, t:'] 1845, 
when, in the midst of British outcries, poutings 
and regrets, she hoisted the Stars and Stripes 
and came into our family. President Herrera, 
urged by the popular feeling m Mexico, prepared 
to go to war for the recovery of the recusant 
state, and Almonte, the Mexican minister at 
Washington, formally protested against the act 
of annexation. Paredes, thinking that Herrera 
was not sufficiently zealous in his preparations 
for war, made a pronouncement against him, 
procured his removal, and took his place. In 
March, 1846, he refused to receive the American 
envoy. Then came the Two Years’ War. The 
tramp of marching men was heard in all parts of 
our union, and our volunteers exhibited an alac- 
rity in fighting supposed to be only proper to 
the uneasy Mexicans. Intelligent little armies 
followed their drums into the hostile republic, 
and several courageous manipules went forward 
from the civil avocations to wage war ‘‘ on their 
own hook.” Kearney winds through New Mexi- 
co, Which he subdues, and on to California, where 
he finds Fremont conquering under a flag with a 
a star and a grizzly bear. General Wool beats up 
for recruits through the west, and then marches 
till his point of war is heard on the Rio Grande. 
Colonel Doniphan carries down his Missourians 
to keep the wild Indians of New Mexico in awe, 
and passes on. Taylor crosses swords with Gene- 
ral Arista at Palo Alto, and forcing him back to 
the Ravine of Palms, breaks through his lines at 
that place and hurries to relieve the garrison of 
Matamoras. Afterward, passing into New Leon, 
with Worth and Butler, he takes the town of 
Monterey. In February, 1847, Santa Anna 
(lately allowed to pass into Mexico by Commo- 
dore Connor) is met and repulsed by General 
Taylor in the Pass of Angostura. 

In August 1846, the Mexicans preparing, with 
their usual prudence, and in their usual style of 
government, to meet the invading enemy, had 
pulled down and imprisoned poor Paredes, whom 
they subsequently exiled. They then set them- 
selves to work at a revolution, a new constitu- 
tion, and a dictator, as if there were no North 
American riflemen within several thousand miles 
of the Rio Grande. The wretched people of the 
eapital, in particular, were distracted between 
the parties of the Pures and the Moderates—Salas 








last chosen provisional president, and Ferias 
vice-president. The Pures joined the executive 
in declaring that the property of the clergy be- 
longed to the nation, and it was decreed that 
their incomes should be seized, if they did not 
pay them over. The clergy thundered excom 
munication. The chief of finance, refused to 
sign the ordinance, and, as the executive persisted, 
Mexico became once more a battle-field. The 
revolution of the Polkos broke out in February 
1847, and six thousand men fought on each side, 
fora month. The Moderates behaved very im- 
moderately. They suppressed the vice-presi- 
dency in April 1847. Meantime General Scott, 
who had landed at Vera Cruz, on 9th of March, 
advanced in the old track of Cortez toward Te- 
nochtitlan. Fighting his way through the Cerro 
Gordo Pass, he emerged on the highlands, and 
steadily pursued his march. On 21st May, an 
Extraordinary Constituent Congress proclaimed 
the federal form of government restored, under 
the presidency of Santa Anna, who at this period 
showed himself curiously discontented and cu- 
riously inactive. It was declared by Congress, 
that those who should propose to treat with the 
Americans should be branded as traitors. But 
many citizens of Mexico were for treating, never- 
theless. In June, the states of Jalisco, San Louis 
Potosi, Zacatecas, Mexico, and Queretaro made, 
by their delegates, a union or confederacy of their 
own at Lagos, independently of the federal go- 
vernment. There was no revenue from com- 
merce. After the defeat at Cerro Gordo, Mr. 
Trist made overtures of peace to Mexico. But 
Congress would say nothing decisive in the matter; 
they tried to throw the responsibility over on 
Santa Anna, and he tried to throw it over on 
them. At last he referred it to a counsel of his 
officers, who also put the question by. Such was 
the wavering condition of things in Mexico while 
Scott, taking Perote and Puebla, approached daily 
nearer to the centre of the republic. On 7th 
August he advanced to Chalco, and thence pro- 
ceeded, beating Vallencia at Contreras, and storm- 
ing Cherubusco, to the fort of San Antonio and 
so, on 20th of August, to the gates of Mexico. 
He is blamed for not having burst through them 
hot foot. But he would not be justified in at- 
tempting such a desperate movement with a force 
like his, dnd in that state of things when a nego- 
tiation might be expected to conclude the war. 
But the distracted crowd of Purists, Moderates, 
and Monarchists within the city could decide on 
nothing in common; and so the armistice came 
to an end, the fortresses of Chapultepec and Mc- 
lino del Rey were stormed, and, on the 14th of 
September, the city was won. Santa Anna and 


being pitted against Ferias. Santa Anna was at | the Mexican officers proceeded to organize re- 
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sistance elsewhere, and some guerilla fighting 
followed. In the beginning of 1848 Pena y Pena 
became President of Mexico, and Santa Anna, 
who had not surrendered, was permitted to leave 
the country and go to Jamaica, on the 5th of 
April. Peace was now established, and when, in 
summer, General Scott led his soldiers back to 
Vera Cruz, Mexico stood shorn of half her 
strength—or rather, of half her weakness. 

This has been the most remarkable conquest 
of modern times. Indeed, since the days of 
Alexander, so rich a war-prize was never won in 
such a short space of time. And it differs as 
much from other conquests in its fortunate cha- 
racter. It has been so for us, and the general 
cause of progress; especially in respect to those 
‘ong-barriered Morning-lands of the old world. 
And it has been fortunate for the Mexicans, too. 
Our yearly payments of purchase-money have 
enabled them to buffet some time longer the 
strong current of bankruptcy, and its more des- 
perate confusions; and if they shall be taught 
torfeel that their chance of continued existence 
as a nation depends pretty much on an occasion- 
al paring away of their external borders, the 
principle will work very happily, and, like Sir 
John Falstaff, Mexico will ‘“‘make a good end,” 
in time. But though our money mitigated, in 
some sort, the difficulties of the Mexican govern- 
ment, it could not remove them. The course of 
Mexican history continues pretty much in the 
old way, and may be written in three words— 
‘* Financial difficulty—Jnsurrection.” In 1850, 
Herrera, opening the session of Congress, tried 
to soften the aspect of affairs; said there was a 
full among the guerillagerent states, hoped good 
things of a bad matter, the revenue, and stated 
that Mexico would give away no more of her 
territory ; this last, an assurance something like 
that of Bob Acres in the play, when he says, 
‘“‘We are not going to run away—we won’t run 
away.” The men of Congress were bewildered 
by their own attempts to raise a revenue; and 
the minister of finance, in measured and melan- 
choly language, declared that the government 
was destitute of fiscal facilities for maintaining 
its existence. The feelings of the Mexicans were 
strongly excited against our states. The press 
declared that the Americans should have no right 
of way at Tehuantepec, and Congress voted the 
Garay Grant null and void. The people of Yu- 
catan were now in a state of active rebellion, 
and buying Balize muskets with the plunder of 
the churches. Smuggling was carried on at all 
the ports, and on the frontiers. A general wish 
was expressed for the election of General Arista 
to the Presidency—the people hoping from a 
change of government what the fevered patient 





hopes from a change of position. Yet, after all, 
Herrera’s government got through pretty well. 
A regiment of police, chiefly foreigners, had been 
raised in the capital, to protect the interests of 
their several countries, and this, and our money 
bags prevented the administration from being 
blown away before its time by any gusty pro- 
nouncements. In 1851 the Rio Grande frontiers 
were in a troubled condition. Santa Anna, who 
had left Jamaica, was now at Carthagena, in 
New Granada, cherishing his game-cocks, listen- 
ing to the progress of events, and waiting for 
what he knew would happen. In1852 the grow- 
ing disorganization began to take more pro- 
nounced shapes. Government imposed an addi- 
tional tax of eight per cent. on merchandize at 
Matamoras, which excited great indignation, and 
produced protests from foreign ministers. In 
April a conspiracy against the government was 
discovered at the capital; the whole country, in- 
deed, was divided between privy conspiracy and 
rebellion. San Blas, Mazatlan, and Guadalajara 
proclaimed one more plan, named after the latter 
place, and made Uraga head of any forces ad- 
hering to it. In October, an extra session of 
Congress was opened by President Arista. Im- 
peachments of government officers, and bills of 
amnesty for rebellions, distracted by turns the 
legislative mind, and it was thought necessary to 
garrison the house in which Congress deliberated. 
The states began to pronounce, and in November 
the whole line of the coast was in the hands of 
the revolutionists. Carvajal made his uproar on 
the Rio Grande, and Count Raousset-Boulbon, 
urged by the representations of M. Du Pasquier 
de Dommartin, carried two or three hundred 
Frenchmen from California into Sonora, on pre- 
tence of working the mines; (having signed a 
contract with the Restauradora Company of Mex- 
ico,) but he was forced to retire after he had 
beaten General Blanco at Hermonsilla. Off the 
harbor of Vera Cruz lay a French fleet, in a for- 
midable dunning attitude; and in this way closed 
1852 upon that great water-logged Acapulco 
galleon. 

Arista, against whom the national tide was 
now turning, in a Mexican manner, deplored the 
organic evils of the country, and told Congress 
he believed its normal condition was one of per- 
petual anarchy—the truest words he ever spoke 
in his life. The states of Mexico were ready for 
one more change of government. ‘Dire was 
the tossing,’’ as in the hospital of incurables de- 
scribed by Milton. Arista threatened to force 
the clergy of Mexico to disgorge something in 
aid of the half-starved government. ‘‘ Bring out 
your guns,” cried the archbishop—the Hilde- 
brand of Anahuac—* and I’ll ring out my bells!”’ 
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Arista was pushed aside, and Cevallos made 
president for a short season. The states sum- 
moned a revolutionary Congress to elect a presi- 
dent and recall Santa Anna. In February 1853, 
the Mexican Government cancelled the Tehuan- 
tepec Treaty, and gave the railway contract to 
Mr. Sloo, of New Orleans, who was to advance a 
loan of fifty thousand dollars a month, for six 
months, and to have the road complete in seven 
years, free to all nations. In 1842 began that 
procrastinated business of the railway—not yet 
decided—not even by the Gadsden Treaty. In 
that year Don J. Garay got the grant. It 
stumbled over obstructions till 1847, when it was 
sold to Manning and Mackintosh, of London, by 
whom it was subsequently transferred to Mr. 
Hargous and an American Company. In 1850 
the Garay Grant was decreed void. At present 
the Sloo Company is engaged in constructing the 
road, and the matter awaits the final agreement 
of the two governments. On 10th February, 
Senor Escobar went down to Carthagena to in- 
vite Santa Anna to return. The latter had been 
elected president almost unanimously—eighteen 
states voting for him, and five for the others. 
He accepted the invitation, declaring that ‘«Inde- 
pendence or Death” was thenceforth the motto 
of Mexico. Meanwhile Uraga, Robles, and Lom- 
bardini, who had acted as a sort of revolutionary 
committee, offered Cevallos, the temporary pre- 
sident, the Plan of Arroyozarco—doubtless at 
the instigation of Santa Anna, who would na- 
turally desire that a reactionary movement should 
be commenced with his apparent interference. 
The plan implied a junta of notables—his old 
idea. But the phantom president rejected it, 
and vanished away, after Arista. On the Ist 
April, the cock-fighting Alcibiades of Mexico 
came back in the midst of a great show of re- 
joicing, and began, with much demonstration, to 
inaugurate a new state of things—to make a fresh 
departure in the national course. It cannot be 
said of him that he has learned nothing and for- 
got nothing, like the Bourbons. During his re- 
treat, he studied the policy of Louis Napoleon, 
and learned his ways, and the history of the last 
year shows that he is resolved to walk in his 
footsteps. He began by appealing to the army, 
as the hope of Mexico, and by securing the great 
support of the church. He provisionally de- 
creed a Council of State, and issued orders to 
guide the governors of states in executing the 
orders of the supreme government. The people 
were disarmed, by law, the telegraph was taken 
into the hands of the executive, and forty news- 
papers were put to silence. The army was newly 
organized and officered, and arranged in two di- 
visions, the active and the permanent—the former 





numbering about sixty-five thousand, and the 
latter twenty-five thousand men, enlistment being 
carried on by lot. In June, the chief ports of 
Mexico were declared open to general commerce. 
The journals advocated a union of interests with 
the mother country against the North Americans; 
the style of Excellency and Senor was established ; 
honorary crosses.of the Pope began to be worn 
in Mexico, and the Order of the Jesuits was re- 
stored as well as the revenues that belonged to it, 
saving the college of St. Ildefonso, and other pro- 
perties employed in the maintenance of the army. 
Santa Anna himself is styled Highness and Grand 
Cross of the Royal and Illustrious Order of 
Charles III. By a decree, ratified by the states, 
he has been constituted president for ten years, 
with power to name his successor. The unlucky 
constitution of 1824, and the cause of the Puros 
seem sunk beyond the reach of sounding. It 
will be rather a violent commotion of the ele- 
ments by which they can ever again come to the 
top. 

The general belief concerning Mexico has been 
pretty nearly expressed by the British journal, 
quoted at the head of this article; and neighbor- 
ing powers and people have been acting as if she 
was a territory open to occupation. England did 
not neglect her. In 1846 Admiral Seymour, 
in the Collingwood, was off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, busied about a grand project of planting 
a colony of Irishmen in that part of the world. 
But Fremont and the other eastern condottiert 
spoiled such prospecting, and the gallant admiral 
was obliged to return home, taking the Reverend 
Mr. Macnamara along with him. The Irish 
never missed their luck, if they did not miss it at 
that time. Then, the French, whose maritime 
influence was so effectually struck down by the 
greater Pitt, about one hundred years ago, and 
who have latterly been making such efforts to re- 
trieve it—whether at Algiers, Tahiti, the Mar- 
quesas, the New Caledonian group or the Sand- 
wich Islands—began to try their luck in that 
Mexican direction. M. de Dommartin had de- 
clared the Latin races should stand together in 
the new hemisphere, against the torrent of Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonic progress, and that France 
had a vital interest in those rich and helpless 
domains lying along the frontier of the North 
American States. M. Raousset de Boulbon was 
accordingly encouraged to logk for grants of land 
in Chihuahua and Sonora, in 1850, and to carry 
his Guals into the latter in 1852, on pretence of 
working the mines of the Restauradora Company. 
At the same time, the Indians of Yucatan, no 
doubt encouraged by England from the Balize, 
were, and are, shaking themselves lose by re- 
peated rebellions; and John Bull, who holds 
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such heavy mortgages on the property and reve- 
rmaes of Mexico, is ready to take that splendid 
peninsula, with all its forests and remnants of 
American antiquity, in default of reimbursement. 
Walker’s late attempt grew from the same con- 
viction of Mexican weakness, and the temerity of 
the man was a sincere proof of the contempt in 
which the military strength of that republic is 
held. He took with him little over one hundred 
effective men, and they had an idea that they 
would have to play the part of salvagers rather 
than conquerors; though no doubt their leader 
assumed the tone of the latter and travestied 
their acts pretty freely. Like Napoleon declar- 
ing, from Berlin or Milan, the blockade of all 
Europe, he decreed Lower California and Sonora 
independent, by virtue of well-couched formulas. 
Beaten from the former, he went to San Diego, 
on the frontier, where he exercised his men, and 
‘‘meditated the fight.’”” When the United States 
officers had driven him thence, he proceeded in 
the vague direction of Sonora; and then, baffled 
by the refusal of the Mexican farmers to give 
him their adhesion or their cattle, and sharply 
fusilladed by the Mexican militia, he was forced 
to go back to the frontier, and thence to San 
Francisco,-where he has thrown himself on a 
jury. Nearly cotemporary with this latest for- 
eign attempt, was the rebellion of Acapulco, 
where General Alvarez, a Pinto Indian, indignant 
at the unpaid arrears of his army, held the city 
garrison and the passes of the neighboring hills 
against the attacks of Santa Anna’s troops. 

The foregoing is a rapid sketch of the Mexican 
annals—a history contrasting so strongly in its 
barrenness with the productiveness and value of 
the soil. The area of the country is estimated 
at 800,000 square miles—a noble territory still, 
and capable of sustaining a nationality second to 
none but our own. Itis bounded, on the west 
and north by the Rio Grande, New Mexico and 
the line lately run along the Colorado and Gila, 
under the Gadsden Treaty, and in Central Ame- 
rica by Guatemala and the English possessions 
of the Balize. It has twenty-one states and three 
territories. Mexico, lying between the 18th and 
40th degrees of N. latitude, is a series of plateauz, 
at various levels, from 5,000 to 7,500 feet in 
height above the sea level, and overtopped 
by several very lofty cones. The central plain 
of Mexico—the flattened crest of the Mexican 
Andes, as Humboldt calls it—is the grandest 
mountain-platform in the world. A wagon 
could be driven over it from the city of Mexico 
to Santa Fe in New Mexico. By reason of its 
mountainous character that great country has a 
variety of soil and climate which makes it fertile 
in every product that can be found between_the 





Equator and the Pole. It possesses three cli- 
mates, not in lateral extent, but piled in stories, 
as it were, one above another, from the shore to 
the summits of the mountains, the upper region 
being called tierras frias; the middle, lierras 
templadas ; and the lowest tierras calientes. A few 
hours’ journey suffices to bring the traveler from 
the pine-trees to the palm-trees—from the world 
of mosses, lichens and the polar cold to the 
tropic warmth, in which he gladly throws aside 
the cloak he had wrapped about him in the 
morning. Mexico contains several lakes and 
lagoons, but only one or two navigable rivers. 
Two seasons divide the year—the dry and the 
wet season. The last begins in May and con 
tinues four months; the remainder of the year is 
the dry season. The agriculture of Mexico, 
wherever it extends, is assisted, but very inade- 
quately, by canals, reservoirs and water wheels— 
a system highly necessary in a country which 
generally suffers from want of moisture, espe- 
cially during the period when the rains do not 
fall. In spite of the deficiency of showers and 
streams, the country is very fertile, producing 
maize, which, in its several varieties, furnishes 
the common food and common drink of the peo- 
ple; the mainoc, rice, the olive and the vine, 
beans, indigo, the sugar-cane, coffee, tobacco, cot- 
ton, cacao, and other growths available for nour- 
ishment, the materia medica and general trade. 
Along with its agricultural wealth, Mexico has 
its world-renowned mines, gold and silver, dis- 
tributed in eight groups, on the top or western 
slope of the great Cordillera, and covering a space 
estimated at 12,000 square leagues. The coin- 
age of the Mexican mints has been set down at 
an average of fourteen millions of dollars per 
annum. Inthe midst of such resources, and 
bathed by the Atlantic on one side, and by the 
Pacific on the other, that unhappy country has 
been long struggling upon the edge of bank- 
ruptcy. In 1850, its revenues were about six 
millions of dollars, and its expenses near four- 
teen millions. The interest on its national debt, 
near one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
was nine millions; so that the estimated deficit 
amounted to seventeen millions. It is almost 
impossible to find a correct estimate of the cur- 
rent income and expenses of the Mexican govern- 
ment. Its revenues are gathered in an inept and 
irregular manner, not sanctioned by a well-regu- 
lated system of political economy, and the debili- 
tated condition of the exchequer is more clearly 
visible in the confusions of the state than in any 
statistical ta' s. If we wanted the exact arith- 
metical truth, we should seek for it the whole 
day ere we found it, and when we found it, it 
would not be worth the search—like Gratiano’s 
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two grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff. It 
is generally stated and received that two-thirds 
of the revenues of Mexico are pledged to its 
creditors. 

Under such circumstances, we may safely say 
that the war-system of Santa Anna cannot be in 
a very sinewy condition. Indeed the late defec- 
tion of General Alvarez, who fell away because 
of large arrears, will suggest one element of 
weakness in the army of Mexico. It is chiefly 
composed of Indians and mixed races, until lately, 
enlisted after the manner of a press-gang. Till 
the recent regulations of Santa Anna, there was 
no system of military education for officers. The 
Mexican navy is the mere shadow of a name. 
For the blockade of the port of Acapulco, Santa 
Anna was obliged to employ the sometime filli- 
buster craft, Caroline, with a small sloop as 
tender. But he has latterly ordered some mail- 
steamers to be built, and the war-steamers Santa 
Anna and Iturbide, pierced for 14 guns each, 
have been recently built at New York. Turning 
to the church of the sister republic, we find that 
it holds its own bravely enough, and shows like 
a huge weed flourishing in the midst of ruins and 
because of them. The statistical tables say that 
it has in Mexico one hundred and fifty conventual 
houses, 1,700 monks, 2,000 nuns, and 3,500 
secular clergy—in all, 7,500 persons. The 
priests never care to state the exact amount 
of their wealth; but it has been calculated, by 
Mexican authorites, to be over ninety millions of 
dollars in value. The higher clergy seem to 
maintain their dignity pretty fairly; but a va- 
riety of testimonies agree in saying that the 
curas and humbler padres are rather a free and 
easy set of fellows. Yet, after all, the poorer 
priests are not the worst of that deleterious class. 
If they do unbend a little in wildernesses, among 
savages, we must remember that some of them 
were the first to bid the people fight for Mexico, 
flourishing their bold crucifixes at the head of 
the marching bands; and so we turna good- 
humored ear away from Madame Calderon de la 
Barca and her sarcastic stories of those pretty 
little campagneras. We shall always have some- 
thing to say for the poor class of priests. The 
rich priests in Mexico, as every where else, are on 
the side of strong government and centralization. 
They are for all things as they always were— 
especially in the good old Spanish times. Yet 
they have had their trials too. The right to 
enforce tithes has been taken away from them. 
But then they have still left one grand source of 
satisfaction—none of the other churches dare 
show their unsanctified noses within that pious 
republic of Mexico. 

The population of Mexico is estimated at eight 








millions, of which about five millions are Indians, 
over two millions Mestizos, Zambas, Mulattos, 
one million whites, and about six thousand ne- 
groes; from which statement we perceive how 
greatly the Indian and mixed races outnumber 
the whites. The aboriginal people are a sombre, 
silent, and slavish race, liable to fierce explo- 
sions of passions, but without any thing like 
steady spirit or vivacity. They would desire no 
better than to throw off their trowsers, and go 
live in the woods, with the prospect of killing 
and eating one another, when the maize crop ran 
short. Humboldt says of them that their women 
prefer the sprightly negroes before them—which 
shows that the Aztecs must be uncommonly 
stupid. They are very ignorant—living evidences, 
in fact, of the demoralizing sway of Spain. They 
are under the control of the priests, and incapa- 
ble of appreciating the revolution of 1824. They 
do not understand their political independence. 
An Indian was asked, at election time, for whom 
he would vote. Being perfectly unposted on the 
question of the day, and, moreover, taken rather 
short, he said he thought it would be for—the 
Holy Ghost;—a very improper sort of reply, to 
be sure. No doubt there were thousands in his 
happy predicament. But his ignorance is net 
unmingled bliss to the poor Indian. He pays the 
penalty of his subservient position in many ways. 
He is obliged to serve in the army. He does not 
like this, and never did. Latterly they pressed 
him; if he ran away, they went after him and 
caught him with a lasso, and then his wife and 
children would take their wallets and follow the 
poor devil to the inextinguishable wars of the 
heroic republic. At present Santa Anna has es- 
tablished lots for the lasso. But there is not an 
Indian in Mexico who would not rather drink 
pulque in &® wigwam than sustain the national 
glory of his country in war. The social condi- 
tion of that country is pretty much as it was a 
hundred years ago. There are few roads, and 
the intercourse between the people of the various 
districts is carried on over bridle-paths, very 
rarely repaired. It is only at present that raal- 
ways are beginning to be projected and made in 
the country. Agriculture and manufactures 
suffer from the want of a free internal intercourse 
and are further depresseed by the incessant rattle 
of the revolutions or pronouncements. 

The Spanish civilization had a hundred years 
start of that of New England and the rest of these 
states; yet do they ‘‘now stand off in differences 
so mighty’—one sinking into the grave of the 
Toltecs, the other overrunning and brightening 
all the pathways of progress. Causes of such dif- 
ferences may be found in race; but others as valid 
may be shown. Spanish colonization came with 
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royalty and hierarchy; Anglo-Saxon colonization 
came with poverty and independency for the most 
part. Mexico was colonized with codes and 
dogmas; New England with men. Add to this, 
the peculiarities of soil and climate which made 
the natives a populous race, and made their labor 
necessary in the fields and the mines—thus pre- 
serving, in its wretched indigenous tribes, one 
great element of Mexico’s decadence. But her 
crowning calamity has been her church, which, 
instead of raising the minds of ignorant men to 
its own level, by means of education, abases itself 
miserably to theirs. Chapters could be, and 
have been written on these things. For three 
hundred years the evils of Spanish government, 
reacting on one another, had become indurated 
in the people. When the grasp of the imbecile 
mother-country had no longer strength, even to 
hold so debilitated a colony, the people of the 
latter fancied they were to enter on a track of 
prosperity exactly similar to that of the Anglo- 
Saxon states of America. In this they only 
showed the inexperience and ignorance proper to 
a serfish race; and their history for the last 
thirty years proves that the vicious ideas and 
policy of three centuries, cannot be eradicated 
in a generation. The Mexicans were helpless 
blunderers in 1824, when they consisted of five 
and a-half millions of Indians and mongrels, less 
than a million of Creoles, and about thirty thou- 
sand Spanish born; and they are the same to- 
day, saving the numerical difference. Since their 
revolution they have had about fifty or sixty re- 
volutions, and hundreds of pronouncements, and 
along with these, six or seven changes of consti- 
tution. There was the Federal Constitution of 
1824; the Centralization Constitution of 1836; 
the Bases of Tacubaya; the Organic Bases of 
1848; then the Restored Constitution of 1847; 
then the Plan of Guadalajara; and finally—which 
is by no means finally—the dictatorial arrange- 
ment of Santa Anna, which has, as it were, 
sprouted from the dead trunk of that plan. The 
other day there was some talk of another Plan, 
set up by Alvarez, in Acapulco; but it has a 
muffled report just now, and may not come to 
light. After all her wild repeated experiments 
in the field of freedom, Mexico has taken refuge 
in the arms of a dictatorship. 





Santa Anna, supported by the church—the 
dead weight that, through all the struggles of 
Mexico, has sat upon her shoulders, like the Old 
Man of the Sea on the back of Sindbad—agrees 
that nothing but a dictatorship will suit Mexico. 
And, indeed, every thing considered, it would 
seem to be so, at present. But to what end is 
the dictatorship? If, in the mean time, the com- 
merce and industry of the people should be 
largely encouraged by the government, and if 
the priests would lay a new foundation in a 
liberal system of education, the restraint would 
be a wholesome one. But none of these reforms 
will take place; the priests laugh at the common- 
school system. The dictatorship stands on the 
old broken ground, and may be swept away to- 
morrow. Mexico has a desperate progress be- 
fore her—even supposing she were to be left to 
herself, and the world outside were not in move- 
ment. But it is in vehement movement; and 
will not wait for the miserable experiments of 
that obstructionary nation. Mexico, surged 
against, invaded, abraded, will in time dwindle 
down to the ‘ old original” Tenochtitlan. Every 
thing in her history seems to point to such a 
consummation as this. Her nationality has no 
roots; and it should be consoling to her people 
to think that they will have very little to be sorry 
for, when they lose it without emgrating. We 
have not much faith in the prospective wisdom 
of Santa Anna’s conservatism ; though, consider- 
ing the fevered condition of his country, it may 
be allowed that it is as good as any thing else, 
just now. If his dictatorship works well, then, 
it is as the gallows does—‘‘for those who do 
ill.” 

They are at it again. The plan of Acapulco, 
with its federal and democratic principles, is ap- 
parently making adherents, and bodies of insur- 
gents have risen in several of the states—the most 
dangerous beingin Michoacan. Thespiritof Alva- 
rez, at least, is abroad, even if his body be dead; 
anditis also reported that Count Boulbon has gone 
again to Guaymas with a force of Frenchmen and 
others, to fish in the troubled waters. The strong- 
est party in the country is still that of the gov- 
ernment; and, aided by the Gadsden ten millions. 
Santa will doubtless hold his own in Mexico for 
some time longer. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Jzp was by no means a rival of the magnetic 
telegraph in speed, as a mode of communication. 
It was late in the evening, and a heavy fog had 
settled upon the mountain, when Jep came and 
delivered his message, and as the boy closed the 
door of the factory behind him, Paul turned 
again to the book he was reading, snuffed his 
candle, and said to himself, “‘In the morning 
Pauline can make the visit she proposed at Tas- 
sie’s, and I will go on up to Mr. Devlin.” 

That gentleman, however, was not in want of 
a guest during that long sunshiny afternoon, 
during which he kept a constant look-out for 
Paul Tintoret. 

For the doctor, true to the instinct which day 
by day was asserting itself more intelligibly, or 
rather more irresistibly revealing itself, in dreams 
by night, and in many self-forgetting, ennobling 
thoughts by day, led him to take in the mountain- 
house in this day’s circuit. 

Bright as the afternoon was its influences were 
not benign. As Mitchell rode slowly along the 
brow of the mountain, a broad, fair prospect in 
full view at every step of his way, the unclouded 
sky above him dazzling in its brightness, his 
mind traveled under the heavy darkness of a 
dreary, sullen, gray expanse. 

That study of himself and his motives was not 
yet discontinued, but at every point of his pro- 
cress in it he became more and more disconcerted 
at the revelation of himself that was made. 
Many days, the days during which this self- 
investigation had been continued, he had re- 
frained from visiting at the schoolmaster’s cot- 
tage, and this absenting of himself had proved a 
test whose result he considered indisputable. 

As he alighted at Mr. Devlin’s door, it was 
with the inclination to lay his soul bare before 
his friend—for, in the perplexity and indecision 
into which he had unexpectedly fallen, counsel 
of a disinterested man, who, by a constant use 
of mental facfilties had them ina polished con- 
dition, ready for any and all service, of such a 
man, in short, as Mr. Devlin, was precisely that 
of which he stood in need. 

Perceiving Mr. Devlin in the flower-garden he 
joined him there, and received from his friend 





not only a cordial welcome, but a gentle chiding 
for the delay he has made in coming, and the in- 
frequency of his visits. But was there nothing 
more than an ordinary friendly interest looking 
from those speculative eyes, scanning, interpre- 
ting the gravity of the face which beamed with 
so much confidence for him? It was no common 
face—saw he not that, and more, far more than 
that ? 

‘There is something exhilarating in such a 
view as that,” said the Doctor, rather abruptly, 
when these salutations were exchanged. They 
chanced to be standing at the point in the garden 
which commanded the broadest prospect, and the 
turn his thoughts seemed to take, and the conse- 
quent remark, was a natural one; but the scene 
was such an one as, beautiful, unrivalled in its 
way though it might be, was not fitted to take a 
deep hold on the thoughts of either of the men 
who stood side by side glancing over it—it was 
not adapted to the states of mind which had be- 
come habitual to either. And there was at least 
no assumed weariness or indifference in the voice 
that replied to the doctor’s remark. 

‘‘Yes, yes, I dare say, for you it may be. But 
I confess I’m getting tired of it. I must have 
more activity than this, or I shall stagnate. My 
habit is to crowd. A deuced bad habit, you may 
say, in your professional capacity, doctor, but 
it’s second nature with me. Crowd I must. I 
never should become satiated, no matter what 
the extent of my activity. The habit has been 
growing on me, and I feel that I must get away 
back to my ordinary pursuits. Very pretty 
though, very pretty indeed, as you say. Yes, 
upon my word—” he paused, looking admiringly 
around him—‘‘Paul has a refinement of taste 
that does him credit, if you consider the amount 
of cultivation he has had. But a man of my 
turn of mind can’t be contented with one lovely 
landscape, or any quantity of pretty flower-beds, 
any more than an artist is with forever studying 
one picture, be it ever so fine. Give me variety, 
Walter. But,” he added thoughtfully, ‘‘I have 
passed many and many a happy hour here.” 

«¢Which must make the place the most sacred, 
if not the most attractive to you,” said Mitchell. 

‘© Yes,” replied Mr. Devlin, seriously, yet at 
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the same time regarding the doctor with a search- | 
/mere lad,” he replied presently. 


ing glance. Nosarcasm was intended, that he in- 
stantly perceived, and the gravity of his response 
was a good evidence of the readiness with which 
even a shrewd man may deceive himself, when 
by force of habit he has become unmindful, un- 
conscious of all that is to minds less hackneyed, 
eminently suggestive of the wide gate and the 
broad road. 

‘¢‘But Walter,” continued Mr. Devlin, in a 
livelier strain, ‘‘you don’t mean to say that 
you ’ve given the world a quit-claim deed? It 
has puzzled me when I have thought of it, and 
I’ve thought of it a good deal—to imagine how 
Iam to reconcile it with my conscience if I go 
off and leave you to pasture in such a miserable 
field.”’ 

Here was the very time and opportunity for 
Mitchell to unburden himself, and he knew it; 
but instead of doing so, he said in rather a jest- 
ing way— 

‘‘Paul, and you, and I, gone at one stroke! 
Why the poor village would sink to rise no 
more |” 

‘‘Paul—what’s Paul,” said Mr. Devlin, with 
more impatience than was often, even under 
aggravating circumstances, allowed to find ex- 
pression in his agreeable voice. 

‘¢One of the manliest fellows I’ve seen,” said 
the doctor. ‘Full of promise, and the right 
sort of ambition, too. It is very well for him to 
go. I am finally convinced of it. But as for 
me, I shall manage to get a living by nibbling 
among these rocks. That’s all I expect to do.” 

“But why?” The questioner did not add, 
you are a most singular fellow, outright, but his 
tone of voice intimated that such was his opinion; 
and the doctor understood it, and perhaps it was 
the recollection of the constant misunderstand- 
ing to which he had been, or fancied he had 
been subjected for many years, that drove, rather 
than lured him on to speak. 

In the troubled but resolute face of the young 
fellow walking by his side, Mr. Devlin read the 
thoughts that were passing in his mind, and he 
said, with a view to encourage him to speak— 

‘¢T saw the other day some very clever draw- 
ings of yours—quite a collection of birds—were 
they drawn from nature, after a study of their 
habits, as I suppose, Walter?” 

Instead of replying instantly, Mitchell hesi- 
tated, and in something like confusion; or rather 
not in confusion—but a struggle was evidently 
going on in his mind—the struggle of a person 
essaying to speak aloud for the first time, on a 
subject often gone over in mental solitude, and, 
therefore, the more difficult to utter in set 
speech. 
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‘‘They were drawn from nature, when I was a 


If any man ever called in question the insight 
of words, let him contemplate for a moment 
these two men, the questioner and answerer. 
Many years have rolled over them; but the 
quarter of a century has made a heavier impress 
on the one, than half a century has left upon 
the other. For his nature is deeper, and it has 
been stirred from its depths; while only the sur- 
face of the other has been ruffled. The dark 
eyes of the younger man tell that he has suffered, 
and struggled, and endured; the calm, bright 
orbs of the other tell a different story—of a self 
whose bright incrustations have never been pene- 
trated by any arrow. No grief has rankled in it 
—no trouble has possessed it—no anxiety dis- 
turbed it. He may have been beseiged by these 
things, but the fortress has proved impregnable; 
it has never been taken by them. His self-love 
has been his sure defense. 

And, as it would seem, he is now quite as col- 
lected as his companion is disturbed. It is pre- 
cisely on this disposition that Walter Mitchell 
most relies. He cannot be mistaken in this 
calmness; it will perceive and judge for him 
more clearly than he, with his disturbed vision, 
can do. This man of large experience and ripe 
years, as Walter now regards him, is invested 
with a new dignity by the loving friend. He 
looks to him for counsel, as the trusting son to 
the judicious father. 

‘‘T was but a mere lad,” he repeated, ‘‘ when 
I made those sketches. They were drawn from 
nature. I took a great delight in watching the 
habits of the little creatures. My mother used 
to say that I was like a wild boy, I lived so much 
in the woods alone. I think I have hardly been 
tamed yet. Certainly the old propensity has 
not ever been conquered. But those were gor- 
geous birds, sir. Not like those we find in these 
Maine woods, which look as if all the color had 
been frozen out of them.” 

‘* Foreign birds,’ said Mr. Devlin. ‘So I 
supposed. I have seen such, both on shore and 
at sea, while sailing through the southern 
oceans,” 

‘* Australian birds,” said Mitchell, with a 
clear, firm voice. ‘‘It was in Australia that I 
passed my boyhood. Indeed I got the better 
part of my education there. Even as far as the 
greater part of my professional. education, I 
mean. I finished my studies, however, at Hawaii.” 

‘‘How under heaven did you get here—cast 
into this corner? How could any thing short of 
a second deluge effect such a deposit?” exclaimed 
Mr. Devlin. 


«It all happened—TI don’t know how. Ifound 
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no rest, go where I would. Perhaps the amount 
of it is this. When I arrived at Briarton I found 
myself without the means to go a step further. 
Not that I had never been in such a predicament 
before. But with the means I had lost all reso- 
lution to push on further. Otherwise I should 
have kept on, no doubt, until I came to the end of 
the world, or the end of the world came to me!”’ 

‘You have a very good practice here,” said 
Mr. Devlin, knowing that by this side-remark he 
was in no danger of drawing Mitchell’s mind 
from the main question which he was so evidently 
bent on discussing. 

‘ Tolerable,” 

‘‘ But then it is not to be thought of that you 
should confine yourself to such a circle as this, 
Walter. With your consent, or without it, I 
must carry you off with me. I can put you into 
a good practice in Bangor which will be worth 
more to you every way, than I have ability to 
sum up on so short a notice, What do you 
say toit?” he asked, after waiting some time for 
an answer that was not forthcoming. 

‘‘ Impossible,’’ was the brief reply. 

«Well, you have a reason for saying that?” 

‘‘T have no intention of withholding it. From 
the time when I lost my mother, until I came 
here, I never felt that any spot on earth could be 
a home to me. I went to Hawaii, but could 
barely remain there a sufficient time to get 
through with my studies. I wentto my mother’s 
native land, England. I could not remain there. 
I have found since then in no place sufficient in- 
ducement to remain, I have gone through the 
world without making friends—isolated, without 
any definite object.” 

‘Until you came to Briarton,”’ said Mr. Dev- 
lin in something like surprise, keeping the speak- 
er’s mind upon that point, for he was specially 
desirous to know what it was that Briarton could 
offer to one, so enchaining. 

Walter went on, with the air of a man who 
fully understands all that he is about to say, and 
is not to be hurried or delayed in it. 

‘‘ Mr, Fillan befriended me in such a way as I 
shall never forget. He is the first man whom I 
regarded as a friend. He made me feel at home 
in the world. And, to make myself clear, for I 
am not so unselfish as to be informing you of 
these matters, which can hardly be supposed to 
interest you—indeed, why should they? without 
un object—his daughter did not disenchant me. 
Itis along story.” he stopped short, somewhat 
embarrassed, but was met here with encourage- 
ment. 

“Go on, Walter—that is, if you will. You 
don’t need to hear me say how much I am inte- 
rested in whatever concerns you.” 
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‘There are circumstances connected with my 
early life which are painful to think of, much 
more to speak of. ButI deem it no wrong to 
speak of them to you—I esteem the privilege. 
And perhaps I have been in the habit of disquiet 
ing myself without good cause. But this is th 
question which I beg you to decide. If Pau 
Tintoret were to remain here, or if his connec- 
tion with Mr, Fillan’s family were in reality what 
[have all along believed, I should not speak now, 
or ever, of these circumstances, which can, 
at this day, effect no man beside myself. I[ do 
not, of all things, wish to make any unfair use of 
Pauline’s name. I should forgive myself less 
readily than you might possibly, if I were guilty 
of doing so; but, if any thing has grown out of, 
or is to grow out of our friendship, that would 
place us in any nearer relationship, I must not 
leave her in ignorance of that which intimately 
or seriously concerns me, I have no right to 
withhold from her any thing which, if made 
known to her at any future time, would lead her 
to question the integrity of heart with which I 
sought her affection. Is not this a correct senti- 
ment, Mr. Devlin?’ 

‘Very. You have an attachment for the 
young lady, and you think that you have reason 
to believe she returns it. But you have never 
yet come to an open understanding. And you 
have a secret that concerns yourself alone, which 
you consider it proper to share with her. Yet it 
pains you to think of doing so... That is the 
case. .. Thank you for the confidence—but I 
consider, Walter, that your judgment will prove 
quite as unbiassed as that of any person. Your 
secret, recollect, whatever it may be, is up to the 
present moment safe in your own breast. I am 
afraid you do not appreciate rightly all that 
implies.” —_. 

‘¢My noble friend!’’ exclaimed Mitchell, ‘if 
you will listen to the story, believe me you will 
make me happy. I want no surety that what I 
have to say is safe with you—that would dishonor 
us both. But hearme. Would it be in accord- 
ance with your idea of right for a man, the son 
of a convict, to make any demand of another like 
this I have sometimes, of late, seriously contem- 
plated? My father was an Englishman, and, as 
I said, a convict. I was born after his sentence 
and transportation. My mother folllowed him 
to Australia, six months afterward. Before the 
year closed he made his escape in a vessel bound 
for America; North or South, we never learned 
which. He was to have effected her escape also, 
At their parting, he declared that nothing but 
death should interpose between him and this end: 
She waited for the summons many years—she died 
expecting it, when I was seventeen. That isall.” 
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What emotion could have been the source of 
the strange look with which Mr. Devlin regarded 
his companion, as he briefly laid before him the 
bald facts of the case? What was the impulse 
that prompted him so cheerily to say: 

‘«‘That is all! Well, I confess, Walter, I do 
not see why these things should have made you 
the wretched sort of fellow you confess yourself 
to have been all this while. Your mother was a 
grand woman, I conclude.” 

‘* Brave and heroic,” said Mitchell, with emo- 
tion and fervor, his eyes glistening as he spoke. 
‘‘The patience of her waiting and watching, 
through so many years, is more than I can de- 
scribe to you, sir. And there was nothing like 
her trust in my father. She died in the belief 
that if he were living he was beset with misfor- 
tunes, but true to her. It was at her desire that 
I became a student of his profession. I studied 
from his books, which she preserved. My taste 
would have led me, if unbiassed, to another pur- 
suit; but I deem it well that I never engaged in 
it, for many reasons. I might have obtained 
some sort of observation—obscurity is better for 
me, and [ have acircle which I can benefit, prac- 
tically. But very different thoughts and plans 
possessed me when I was a lad. I was in the 


bush one day, engaged in my favorite pastime, 


watching a bird, and making a sketch of it, as it 
flitted ‘around its nest of young ones, when a 
stranger accosted me. We entered into a con- 
versation, and before we separated again I gave 
him nearly all my little stock of drawings. He 
went home with me, and for several days re- 
mained at my mother’s house. He seemed bent 
on my accompanying him on his travels, which 
he intended to continue into China, but my mother, 
of course, would not hear of it, and my own 
eagerness to go was short-lived. I engaged in the 
study of medicine with some interest, which 
greatly increased as time went on. My mother 
indulged in a vague hope that something good 
might grow out of it, for we continued, up to the 
time of her death, firm in the expectation that 
we should yet be united to him. But after that 
time, I acknowledge, I had no more such expec- 
tation.” 

‘‘Did your mother never think of leaving the 
country and going in search of her husband?” 
asked Mr. Devlin, in a manner that indicated his 
interest in what concerned his young friend, and 
yet with such an accent and look as assured 
Walter that it was nothing beyond this friendly 
interest that prompted the question. 

‘“No,” answered the doctor. “If he were 
living and sent for her, his word could not reach 
her elsewhere. How many times I have heard 
her go through with that argument. If he were 





dead, all the world was alike to her. 
as good as any other land.” 

**If you call this a confession,’”’ said Mr. Dey- 
lin, with great deliberation, ‘there is nothing in 
it but reflects much credit on your mother and 
yourself, who have so indisputably inherited her 
virtues. Still I frankly confess to you, Walter, 
I do not see the necessity of making any of these 
statements to people in general, or people in par- 
ticular. Australian air is as good and pure, I 
suppose, as any other, for inhaling. You have, 
as an individual, nothing to do with the facts 
you have mentioned. Your mother certainly was 
a woman to be proud of. You never knew your 
father—he died when you were incapable of 
knowledge—died to you at all events. I do not 
see why you should burden yourself in this 
needless way. Still, if you have riourished a 
different conviction, without doubt you will act 
on it. And so you ought. It is the way with 
men. We ask advice of others, and follow our 
own counsel. And, doubtless, that’s the best 
way for us.” 

The speech was kindly, and its argument plau- 
sible, but from what source did it emanate? 
Was Mr. Devlin seeking to perplex, and still 
further unsettle the judgment of his companion, 
instead of even aiming to steady it by throwing 
into the balance the weight of his own conclu- 
sion? 

“But above all things,” he continued, “1 
should urge upon you, Walter, to think over my 
invitation to go to Bangor with me. You will 
outgrow this morbid sensitiveness—you must. A 
winter there would make a new man of you. 
What say? Will you?” 

‘* Let me think about it,”’ said Walter. 

‘* As youwill. But in the endI think you will 
confess that you have been a little wayward al- 
ways. Was it not quite as much as your noble 
mother could effect, to keep you to the plan of 
studying medicine after that traveler had stripped 
you of your drawings, and rewarded you by 
planting a seed of discontent—telling you what 
@ fine artist you’d make, and so on?” 

The doctor’s momentary surprie® vanished in 
the vivid recollection occasioned by Mr. Devlin’s 
remark. 

‘*As you say, I took to drawing with a pas- 
sionate ardor for a little time. I could think of 
nothing but success as an artist, and I acquired 
a positive dislike for the things so sacred in my 
mother’s eyes—my father’s books, which she 
daily arranged in new positions, with the purpose 
of tempting me. All that summer I was regard- 
less and forgetful of them; but my reward came. 
With the incessant exposure to which I subjected 
myself, in ail sorts of weather, I contracted a 
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fever, which laid me low during the greater part 
of the autumn. I had abundance of time to 
come to my senses, and reflect upon the situation 
of my mother. And I began to have a little new 
consideration for her wishes. I got up from my 
sick bed resolved that I would be a physician. 
From that day to this I have never wavered.” 

‘¢Well done, Walter!” said Mr. Devlin. But 
there was not much elasticity, or heartiness, or 
gravitation, in the voice that said it. It was in 
utter contrast with the tremulous, eager tones of 
the younger speaker, whose heart’s depths were 
stirred. Of the thoughts actually passing in his 
mind, any other word would have been quite as 
indicative. 

‘‘T can hardly believe,” said Mr. Devlin, again 
speaking slowly, with a contracted brow, ‘‘I 
can hardly believe that a young man of your par- 
ticular cast of mind and physical constitution, 
has no desire, ambitious desire, I mean, such as 
conspicuous men in general stand convicted of, 
to succeed in your profession—become distin- 
guished and prosperous in it. You are not dis- 
posed by nature to shabbiness. You like opu- 
lence and all it brings with it—reputation and a 
brilliant circle. I am sure of it.” 

As he spoke, noting meanwhile the face of 
Walter Mitchell, and reading every line as he 
would have read a hieroglyphic of which he had 
obtained the key, so intimately, so thoroughly 
did he understand him, Devlin became more as- 
sured of the truth of what he had spoken. 

‘¢That is the reason, Walter, that I am urgent 
in advising you to halt where you are, and at 
once change entirely your line of march. Come 
away! You have been over a great space, some 
people might call you a very traveled man, but, 
pardon me, it has been very much in effect like 
the travels of a little insect journeying in dark- 
ness, making the immense circuit of the nut- 
shell that imprisoned it! I want to do you the 
greatest service in a man’s power. To show you 
the world and society under new and brilliant 
phases.” 

‘But this will not help on my poor patients in 
the least! If I listen to you any longer to-day 
I shall get bewildered, and forget them entirely,” 
said Mitchell, quite incapable of concealing his 
agitation as he listened to these tempting words. 
‘See how the shadows have lengthened since I 
came into this Eden! I must go.” 

‘But not to forget what I have urged, I trust,” 
said Mr. Devlin, taking Walter’s hand. 

““ No—to think of it seriously,” said Walter. 

So! it was now all plain, quite plain to the 
mind of Mr. Devlin, as he continued walking up 
and down the garden paths, when his guest was 
gone. And being plain, so plain, how could he 





caleulate and indulge in retrospective views, and 
glance at probabilities, and fashion of them 
prospects, with a brain as cool and an eye as 
stony as if he were arranging affairs for a rail- 
way speculation? How could he array himself, 
as he did, against sacred instincts, and intuitions, 
and holy affections; how could he, knowing, ar- 
ray himself against the unknowing, and in the 
light of knowledge barter for that which was 
clung to as priceless, by one who had no wisdom, 
or rather not the insight, wherewith to account 
for his devotion? Did not Esau sell his birth- 
right? Did not Judas sell his lord? Did not 
Peter deny him? In the long serolls of world- 
history are the names; who has counted them? 
—essay rather to number sea-shore sands, and all 
the hosts of stars!—of those who have re- 
peated the sins of Judas—Peter—Esau. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mrs. Tassie was in a gentler mood than usual, 
and sat as placidly contemplating the black cook- 
stove as if it had been a bright coal-fire, her el- 
bows resting on her knees, and her two broad 
hands supporting her head. She was thinking 
of Jep, and undertaking an analysis of his 
character, and striving to come to a conclusion. 

The kitchen was clean and comfortable; it 
bore not the slightest resemblance to the confused, 
dingy, cheerless quarter of less than a month ago. 
This was owing to the indefatigable efforts made 
by Bernice to keep things in their places; and 
the scant furniture, rubbed up and arranged with 
an eye to making the best of it, did not look so 
utterly unlike those bright articles of use and 
comfort which had won the utmost admiration of 
the child on that memorable Sunday visit at the 
schoolmaster Fillan’s. 

No one had seemed aware of these efforts she 
was making—nothing was said of them in the 
house—yet they had not escaped the notice of 
one of the household—how could they ? and least 
of all was Mrs. Tassie insensible of them. At 
first she was at a loss to account for the care and. 
thoughtfulness of the child, the patient perseve- 
rance with which she did the same things over 
and over again, because dissatisfied with her own. 
unskillfulness, but in silence she busied herself. 
with the problem until she arrived at its solution, 

And now, while she sat beside the kitchen- 
stove and thought of Jep, and the child’s feet 
went to and fro in the garret above, to the beau- 
tifying of which her energies were now directed, 
the mother came to her conclusion, and waited 
until Bernice should come down, to make it 
known to her. 

And presently the child came flying down the 
ladder, and without loss of time seated herself. 
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by the window, and began immediately to work 
at her basket weaving. 

Then, from thinking to herself, Mrs. Tassie 
passed on to an audible thinking. Without look- 
ing at Bernice, she addressed her. In a softened 
voice she said— 

‘“‘If poor Jep had the same attention the house 
has had along back, he’d be as different.” 

This was the first special intimation Bernice 
had received that her work about the house was 
really appreciated. 

‘“‘He’s as good a fellow as the best, if he’s 
only dealt by right.” Here the mother paused, 
as if waiting in expectation of some sort of re- 
sponse, but receiving none, she resumed—* If 
he’s only dealt by right, as good as the best. 
But he haint been, never. His father didn’t 
begin right; he’s never been managed—but he 
aint so bad, even now. He might be led like a 
lamb. If he does fly up like a flash, he’s down 
again in a minute, like a quench—you know he 
is, Bernice.” 

Bernice looked at Mrs. Tassie when she began 
to speak, as if to testify her attention, but at the 
conclusion of her remark she said nothing. Evi- 
dently she had some doubts of the lamb-like 
nature of poor Jep. 

‘‘Now isn’t he better since he has been to 
work all the time? say,” appealed the mother 
more directly. 

‘““A great deal better, I think,” said Bernice, 
and she evidently thought as she said. 

‘Why wont you take him in hand, then?” said 
Mrs. Tassie. 

Bernice laid down her work, and with no as- 
sumed amazement, regarded Mrs. Tassie when 
she made this proposition. 

“1? Jtake Jep in hand?” she said. 

‘“¢ Yes,” quickly rejoined the mother. ‘ You’re 
patient. Do for him what you’ve done for the 
house—what you ’re doing for yourself.” 

Tears were in Bernice’s eyes. There was no- 
thing fictional in the pathos of her exclamation, 
‘Oh, if I only could!” 

“You can, Bernice! You can do it as easy as 
wink. Haven’t I been looking on and seeing? 
T can’t doit as you can. I haven't got the 
faculty. "Tisn’t everybody that has. You'll 
never love him as I do. But you may do enough 
sight better by him.” 

She hid her face in her hands—it had cost the 
woman a mighty effort to say this much to the 
poor child, whose soft answer fell like balm on 
her heart—‘‘I will try.” 

“It’s as good as done, then!” the mother 
murmured, and Bernice saw the tears trickling 
through her fingers. And though, as she saw 
them, it was like beholding in vision a strength- 





ening of the cord that bound her to that house- 
hold, her own tearful sympathy was aroused, 
and again in her heart she promised, ‘TI will try.” 

“It’s all of thinking of Paul Tintoret that set 
him on to be so bad. If you should talk with 
Jep about that, and tell him—” 

Here Mrs. Tassie stopped, for she saw some- 
thing in the young blushing face of Bernice that 
set her all adrift. The demand she was on the 
point of making did not find ready utterance. 

‘Tell him what?” said Bernice. ‘ What shall 
I tell Jep, aunt?” 

‘‘Nothing,” said Mrs. Tassie. 

But the biush had disappeared from Bernice’s 
face. She had rebuked herself for thinking of 
what Sue had asked her once, about being Paul 
Tintoret’s ‘lady love,” and her voice gave no evi- 
dence whatever of any emotion as she persisted: 

‘*Yes—it was something, I’m sure. What?’ 

Then, with some hesitation, Hannah said: 

**T would n’t ask you to cheat him, I’m sure— 
I don’t suppose I would if I thought it would 
make a saint of him; though dear knows that 
would be a pretty strong temptation. But if the 
angel you used to talk about puts any thing into 
your head that would make him more easy like, 
and not so suspicious, I guess youll say it to 
him.” 

‘Yes I will!” said Bernice. ‘Yes, I certainly 
will.” 

‘* He aint like his father—he aint like me. We 
don’t know the way to get on with him—we 
never did. You know the way it’s always been;” 
she looked at Bernice while making this humble 
confession, and the child gravely nodded her 
head in acquiescence. Yes, she knew the way it 
had always been—none knew better than she! 
‘‘But,” resumed Mrs, Tassie, ‘‘ I was sure—I’ve 
thought it for years—I was sure there was a way 
to govern him that would make it all right. I’ve 
laid awake nights, thinking what it might be— 
I’ve had it in my mind days, till I got distracted 
a thinking of it. But you’ve found it out with- 
out any such trouble. You’ve got it all in your 
own hands, too. There aint a human being in 
the world that he thinks of as he thinks of you— 
I’m his mother, andI say it. There aint one he’!! 
hear to as he hears to you. If you’ll only do to 
him as you’ve done to the house, a tidying up, 
and a tidying up, and a never getting tired of it! 
I saw how you did it when you was doing. But 
now it seems like a miracle a’most. Oliver 
thinks so too, your uncle does. He agrees with 
me, you’re the one to make a man of Jep.” 

During this address, the child’s face was in & 
deep, thonghtful shadow; but at its conclusion, 
she smiled, and nodded a most vehement ‘‘ yes! 
yes!” that led the mother on to say: 
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‘‘He has his good pints, Jep has;’’ but she 
did not attempt to enumerate them; the vague 
belief was all the subject would admit of. ‘‘ He 
has his good pints, but dear knows they seem 
wore off, like stubbs. But your’e the one to 
sharpen ’em, and brighten ’em—if there’s a 
being on this earth that can. And I know there 
is. You are the very one.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


While this conversation was going on, Pauline 
and Paul Tintoret were on their way up the 
mountain; Pauline with the intention of paying 
her visit to Bernice, and Paul, in compliance with 
Mr. Devlin’s summons. 

That same morning found Mr. Devlin on the 
out-look, waiting, with still more impatience 
than he had felt the night preceding, for Paul’s 
appearing. The hours of the night had revealed 
him to himself in a new aspect—in keeping, it is 
true, with every other phase of his character as 
it had developed itself—yet the aspect seemed to 
be new, and was calculated perhaps to arouse in 
him a still more profound admiration of that self 
than had before been indulged in—a more au- 
dacious denial of whatever the dictates of human 
nature might have offered as accusation against 
him. It was certain that never while his physical 
powers remained in their perfect condition, while 
every nerve and muscle knew and played its part, 
while the mind was in its present state of activity, 
and the blood ran evenly through his veins, that 
the same unbending and unquailing, resistless 
and merciless power would remain triumphant in 
the person of Mr. Devlin. Disease might un- 
nerve him, beset him with visions, make him 
quail, but never were his fears or his confessions 
to be confounded with repentance. 

It is conceivable that such an one, even such 
an one as he, might, worn out by sickness until 
merely shadows of his vigorous mind and form 
were left, give up, from sheer physical inability 
to conceal it longer, the secreted burden worn so 
long upon his heart; but that, while in a sound 
mind and body, any voluntary surrender ever 
would be made by him, the idea is absurd! 

Not, then, in halting between opinions, or in 
yielding to the meekness of remorseful contem- 
plation of any old memory, was his night passed. 
The suspicion in which he had involved his 
thoughts, but with the coolness with which he 
would have regarded any abstract speculation, in 
the few pust weeks, had now given place to an 
unquestionable fact. And with scarcely an ac- 
celerated heart-throb he had come into full pos- 
session of this fact. True, he had no data—he 
had nothing but a scrap of drawing in his hands 
to prove that well-etablished fact. But had not 





his own ears heard? had not his own eyes be- 
held? What testimony did he need beside this of 
his senses, to show him in Walter Mitchell’s per- 
son, verily—his son? The spirit that had de- 
serted, was as ready now to deny, and with as 
little compunction. The hand that had shrunk 
from unfolding and sustaining, was as unscrupu- 
lous, but no more unscrupulous now, when it 
lifted to crush a heart, and had no thought of 
sparing. The mind that had no perceptions for 
the grateful appreciation of sacrifice, such as 
had brought the life of the wife of his youth into 
disgraceful union with his life, when no law of 
man’s would have regarded any wifely duty bind- 
ing on her, since he had annulled it all by his 
career, was as barren now of all capacity for a 
remorseful love. Before the truth was brought 
before him in its certainty, he had guessed at it. 
He had recognized faintly, at first, but afterward 
profoundly, the sudden impulse with which the 
young man’s heart leaped out to salute his, and 
in the mother’s eyes, and smile, and voice, of 
which Walter was inheritor. The confidence with 
which he had laid bare the secret of his history 
—the trust with which he had asked for counsel, 
had wrought out two results in Devlin’s mind— 
two resolves. The young man must be provided 
for—must be prevented from wasting life in his 
present position, must be put on the track of 
prosperity. So far the father acknowledged the 
debt resting on him to extend. So had he mag- 
nified himself, in his own consciousness, that 
bringing himself before that mental tribunal, he 
shrunk there from the thought of leaving unpro- 
vided for, one who bore such relation toward him. 
He had found an heir; but that was all; not a 
link that bound him to those distant years of his 
youth, or with any other life beloved. As ef- 
fectually dead to it as if it had never been, was 
he to that part. The sins of that epoch were 
unexpiated then. Yet when that book was 
closed, and another opened, the unsettled account 
was not forgotten; its irresistible result was 
brought forward, he resumed his speculations, 
and his dreams continued as good as his di- 
gestion. 

Already, on this morning of which I speak, he 
had seen Jep Tassie; with the express purpose 
of seeing him he had walked to the mines, in 
order to ascertain if the message sent Paul Tin- 
toret had been conveyed by the dwarf. Receiving 
Jep’s assurance in the affirmative, he had return- 
ed to his house to wait there for Paul’s appearing. 

Paul found Mr. Devjin, as his guest of the pre- 
ceding day had done, walking in his garden. 

And the conversation commenced at once on 
his appearing, was for some time so exclusively 
confined to the affairs of the garden, that Paul was 
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relieved from the apprehensions which had 
kept him sleepless all the night—for immediately 
on receiving the message he had associated the 
call with the recent conversation held with old 
Sue, and in his own mind he was persuaded that 
nothing less than a discussion of this topic was 
under consideration. 

But relieved though he was by the course the 
conversation took at first, there was something 
hard in Mr. Devlin’s manner, which Paul felt, 
even in spite of the reception he met—some- 
thing stern and unpleasing in his face, in spite 
of the smile upon it—the very manner, the very 
expression calculated to lead Paul to an earnest 
speech from the very depth of his heart, to a 
serious vindication of himself from a charge 
which he fancied was now in Mr. Devlin’s mind, 
urging against him. 

“Sue Carrol has been round again,” he re- 
marked. 

‘¢So I am aware,” responded Mr. Devlin drily, 
aware from the nature of Paul’s voluntary re- 
mark, and his method of advancing it, that some- 
thing was to come of it, something, perhaps, that 
it concerned him to know. 

“It is much to my regret she has been here 
this time,” continued Paul. ‘She has made 
herself more of a nuisance than ever.” 

“Do you think so? Then youare not inclined 
to take all her predictions and assertions for 
gospel truth.” 

He has heard it all then, said Paul to him- 
self, and for a moment the childish awe with 
which he had in former years been accustomed 
to regard Mr. Devlin, returned with all its old- 
time power, and fairly overwhelmed him. An 
occasion less urgent than the present, would have 
left him in that confusion, but he struggled with 
himself, and would speak more plainly, more to 
the purpose than he had as yet. 

“‘T have heard nothing, from any individual, 
of her idle chatter. And that led me to hope 
that her folly had been cut short—not allowed to 
run its length. Iam sure I did my best to stop 
it. But it seems to have reached you, sir, and I 
cannot wonder at your displeasure. The mon- 
strous absurdity of the claim which she sets up 
cannot have excited your idignation more than 
it has mine.” 

‘* My indignation, Paul?” Mr. Devin placidly 
smiles at the idea, as he now, for the first time, 
fairly perceives the cause of the young fellow’s 
excitement. ‘‘ With us,” said he, “the matter 
is welcome to stop just here. I hardly hoped 
that we should meet on this ground, and yet, 
Paul, it would seem that we are pretty well 
acquainted with each other by this time; we 
surely ought to know beforehand how such a 





performance of Sue’s would be received by each 
other. Yet I confess I had my doubts, Paul—I 
forgot you were not like all the men I happen to 
know—I had my doubts.” 

‘*Had you, indeed, Mr. Devlin?” asked Paul, 
in undisguised astonishment. 

‘““Why not, Paul? Men doing business with 
the world are bound to have them. We should 
make poor work of it if we trusted every man, 
or any man, for what we think we know of him. 
And when a person’s interests are at stake, as 
Sue avers that yours are, why, he is bound to 
look after them. Sue is a trump, and she’ll 
never let go your cause, until she goes to stand 
upon her own trial. I admire her for that. It’s 
not what the sex is distinguished for, this perti- 
nacity! I would like to know what could divert 
her mind from devotion to your interests, Paul. 
Fortunate fellow! but my wonder is, how you 
could find it in your power to escape all taint of 
suspicion. Surely, Paul, thou art beside thy- 
self. Don’t you know that in the world men 
resent more furiously wrongs done their purses 
than those done their names, or their affec- 
tions ?” 

Bitter were Mr. Devlin’s words in their enun- 
ciation, but sadder Paul Tintoret’s face, as he 
listened to them, and not a word in answer did 
he say. 

‘‘Forget old Sue at once,” said Mr. Devlin, 
‘‘and never let the thought of her disturb you 
again. Ah, what a thing it is to have young 
blood in one’s veins. Not the least of your pri- 
vileges, Paul, is the possibility of being stirred 
up as you have been this morning. . . . How 
comes on the monument Paul ?” 

The change of tone in the voice with which 
this question was asked, was not more entire than 
the change it occasioned in the current of Paul’s 
thought. With a glowing cheek and eye, he en- 
tered on this theme, from which they wandered 
on to such talk on art in general, as each was 
prepared to hold, and to a consequent unfolding 
of Paul’s inmost hopes and aspirations, and to 
chat concerning his relations with the Fillan 
family, to every thing and person with which and 
whom he had to do, excepting Walter Mitchell. 

Until, when apparently every nerve of his 
mind has been laid bare, and encouragement 
adapted precisely to his wants has been admin- 
istered, and Paul is about to return home again, 
Mr. Devlin speaks of the drawings still in his 
possession, and adds that he has a rare book 
which may interest Miss Pauline and her father, 
if Paul will burden himself with it. 

Burdened with the book, but conscious of in- 
finite relief in mind and heart, Paul sets out for 
the village, by the way of Tassie’s hut. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Meanwhile Pauline has gone through the for- 
midable ceremony of an introduction into Mrs. 
Tassie’s presence, has exhausted all subjects 
common between them, and by her lovely face 
and cordial manners has obtained a high place in 
the esteem of her hostess. Of which manifest 
favor she has taken advantage, and put in a pe- 
tition for Bernice, and as a direct result of the 
grant of liberty, that ensued, we behold the child 
guiding Pauline up and down the mountain to 
every point of the least interest to herself, from 
the lime-kiln to the cave, where she has hidden 
herself so many times away from Jep. And now 
they are come to an exposed point on the moun- 
tain-side from which the old forest-trees had once 
been cleared away—but evidently a long while 
ago—for around the roots of the departed trees a 
new growth had svrung up. 


‘‘ This,” said Bernice seating herself on the 


rock, ‘‘this is the place where our home stood. 
There is nothing left of it;” and, encouraged by 
Pauline to the recital, she went over the whole 
ground of her life, arranging its incidents with 
the skill of one who well knew the bearing and 
significance of each. Even the factory business, 
and the organ-hope were not omitted; but the 
narrative had its climax when she said, ‘‘ But 
if Paul goes away!’’ Beyond that prospect she 
saw nothing, and she wondered if this was not 
also true of Pauline—as true as of herself. 
What Jep had said of the relation between them 
occurred to her now again—even if his story 
were not truth, still they had both said that they 
were brother and sister, and Bernice wondered 
how they would endure the parting. 

For days this thought had been in her mind— 
now it found a voice for itself. 

‘«« What will you do, your mother and all, when 
he is gone?” she asked, 

‘¢ Paul ?” said Pauline, ‘‘do you mean Paul?” 

‘‘ Yes, your brother—you called him so.” 

‘‘Oh,” replied Pauline, speaking very. cheer- 
fully, though her eyes looked very gravely at 
Bernice, ‘‘we shall get up in the morning, and 
work, and walk about, and teach, and do every 
thing just as we do now. I don’t suppose there 
will be any difference in the way of it.” 

‘* But it will be so lonesome!” 

‘‘Yes—so it will. We shall miss Paul every 
where; but that is the way. It is best for him 
to go, and so, of course, we can say nothing 
against it. We should not be loving our brother 
if we did, to any good purpose.” 

‘“‘ But so dreadful lonesome,” repeated Bernice, 
more earnestly. 

‘‘Oh, not so dreadful. Not dreadful at all. 
We shall be hearing from him often, you know, 





and that will be pleasant. Then, besides, he will 
enjoy life so much more.” 

‘* Will he 2?” asked the child quickly. 

“Yes, and then he will learn a great deal that 
he could n’t learn here; and see a great deal that 
he never could see here. Don’t look so grave 
about it. Of course he will come back again 
some day. Qh yes, I am quite persuaded that it 
is the best thing in the world for Paul.” 

‘*What makes you think he will come back— 
ever, if it’s so good for him to go?” asked Ber- 
nice, who could only look at the question through 
the medium of an absorbing sorrow. 

‘‘ Because he will want to see his sisters—you 
and I, And we shall want to see him, too. And 
after a while we shall begin to talk to him about 
that in our letters, and then I should n’t wonder 
if we found out that he wanted to come back, 
perhaps to spend a summer, and rest after his 
hard work, for Paul will be one of the hardest 
workers in the world. . Well, well, this is 
what I should call dreaming; but it’s a pleasant 
dream, Bernice, isn’t it? and nothing in it but 
might come to pass easily enough.”’ 

And Pauline smiled on the child, as a wise 
mother might, who understood her heart, knew 
its trouble, and longed to comfort it with some 
sweet promise for the future’s realization. 

‘* Besides,” said Pauline, with a still gentler 
earnestness, for Bernice had turned her face 
toward the valley, that Pauline might not see the 
tears which, one after another, in swift succes- 
sion, filled her eyes, ‘‘ besides, we shall have so 
much to do ourselves, that I dare say we shall 
not be so very wretched after Paul has gone. 
I’ve no doubt that we shall have many a happy 
hour theugh Paul ts gone.” 

Silent was the child—she had no such thought 
—she saw no such prospect. 

‘‘But we must have something to do. , Folks 
that have plenty of work on hand are always the 
happiest—work keeps our thoughts and eur 
hearts, as well as our hands out of mischief. If 
you have Mr. Jep to teach, and the house to keep 
in order, and baskets to weave, that is some- 
thing—but it wont take up all your time. I must 
talk to Paul about you. There area great many 
books you ought to read, and some that you 
must study. I shall have you in my school yet, 
perhaps; who knows?”’ 

‘“‘T would learn any thing—I want to. Any 
minute I’m ready to begin. Oh, Miss Pauline! 
I should like to learn music so!” 

‘‘And I am justas ready. You shall learn 
music. To-night I will speak about it to my 
father. I can answer for him. You and Mrs. 
Tassie must—” 

‘Here we are!” exclaimed Bernice, in a loud 
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voice, starting up, and looking far up the height, 
whence evidently a sound had come to her, 
though Pauline’s ear had not been quick to per- 
ceive it. 

It was Paul in search of them. 

‘¢Here we are!” she presently repeated, still 
more loudly, when her first cry met no response, 
and in her eagerness to inform him, she began 
to work her way through the brush-wood up the 
ascent, and so well had she calculated by his 
distant voice the exact path he must be making 
for himself, through the woods and down the 
rocks, that she fell exactly into the line of his 
descent, and presently they came face to face. 
The eyes which met thus, met in a mutual sur- 
prise; not that they had actually encountered 
each other, for that they had anticipated, but 
thus! Paul’s face, usually full of cheerful light 
and tranquillity, so sad—and Bernice, the hungry 
little soul, ever needing comfort, so evidently now 
in no manner of need. 

«* Well, my little lady, where have you left Miss 
Pauline?” asked Paul, taking her hand, but let- 
ting it fall again in the same instant. He spoke 
without his usual smile. 

‘¢T came to lead you there, where she is—we 
were down by our old house.” 

‘¢Whose old house?” asked Paul, carelessly, 
walking by her side. 

‘‘QOurs; mother’s and mine—I showed you 
the place, Mr. Paul.” How surprised she was— 
yet he did not observe even that—that he should 
not remember, when she had told him so much 
about it! 

“Oh, yes. Well, what were you doing there ?”’ 

**Oh, talking.” 

‘‘And you are through with your talk, I hope 


+I thean, I suppose you are, for I must get 


back to the village as quick as possible.” 

*\.And he burried on the faster, looking as he 
felt, much disturbed, and Bernice walked hy his 
side, as grave now as he could have wished, 
when, in his most exhilarated mood, on the look- 
out for some forlornity to be uplifted and en- 
couraged, . 

‘And there was no change in his mood when he 
came to the place where Pauline stood waiting, 
though he said with a milder voice than his man- 
ner indicated as the one best fitted for his mood: 
“Tf you can go as well now, Miss Pauline, I 
think we had better be off. I heard it thunder 
&® moment ago.” 

‘‘ Very well,” said Pauline, taking her bonnet 
from the grass, and gathering her shawl about 
ner. ‘We shall finish that talk, Bernice. I 
will not forget—come with us till we get into the 
path.” 


The child obeyed in silence, for Paul’s spirit 





— 


had communicated itself to both of them, and 


when finally they parted in the path, and her 
face turned upward toward the crag where stood 
her home, it wore as grave a look as if it had 
never seen the sun—as grave a look as theirs 
who went downward to the valley. 

But let us look back an hour for the cause of 
this unwonted mood, and influence conveyed by 
Paul Tintoret. It is worthy of investigation. 

He has struck into a rocky, shaded path, after 
leaving Mr. Devlin’s grounds. A heavy tran- 
quillity, that falls oppressively upon him, reflects 
from heaven to earth—the sky is dazzling in its 
radiance, but speechless, or if it has a voice, he 
who walks along beneath it, has, to-day, no 
power of interpretation. In the west, however, 
along the horizon, a just perceptible cloud is 
rising, whose significance might not perhaps 
escape Paul, did he observe it. But he realizes 
nothing in nature to-day; does not perceive 
the serenity of sky, the breathlessness of the 
mountain-forest; hears not the varied voices of 
many waterfalls, sporting here and there among 
the rocks; the falling leaf does not startle him; 
he does not see the squirrels sporting here and 
there—he treads upon snake and flower alike 
unawares—there is nothing in the world for him 
to-day, except two or three lives with which his 
own maintains a various conflict. 

Thinking of those lives, his steps grow slower, 
and the book he bears is a burden—it is a cross, 
yet he does not see it—he will not knowit. But 
at length overcome by weariness, mental, not 
physical, he looks around him as he still con- 
tinues his way, thinking that when he comes to 
a favorable spot, he will tarry awhile in the 
shade, and rest. He comes to such a place, a 
littie nook, where the rocks are quite overgrown 
with dry but verdant moss, and he sits down to 
think. But the self-consciousness with which 
the meditation is pursued, is, in its wearying 
effect, marvellously like the walk along the rough, 
unsheltered rocks, in the light of the fiery sun. 
He cannot endure it, and to rid himself of the 
necessity, he opens the: gorgeous book which 
Mr. Devlin has entrusted to his care for Miss 
Pauline. 

The one thought that has tormented Paul, our 
happy, cheerful, generous Paul, our loving, trust- 
ful friend, is not to be dispelled thus. Its hour 
has come—it goes back into no shade—retreat is 
the last thing that it contemplates; it has but to 
assert itself—and Paul does not suspect himself 
sufficiently to toss the book away, but -he reads 
on. 

His brain was never as clear as now—his per- 
ceptions never so unclouded or acute. His eye 
is caught and arrested with the first glance at 
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the pages; his cheeks glow—it is another light 
than that of innocent delight, or astonishment, or 
fatigue, or the day’s sultriness, His breath is 
drawn in quick, short, almost spasmodic inter- 
vals. He has made a discovery, unfortunate 
Paul! a resemblance that is absolute—an identity 
that is perfect. It is the simple-hearted, noble 
Paul who is caught in the toils of his adver- 
sary! Urged, quickened, sharpened by a 
mastering sentiment, he puts point to point, 
arrays fact with fact, and assures himself in his 
suspicion. 

At length he closes the book again, and re- 
flects upon the discovery he has made. He re- 
flects upon Mr. Devlin’s open, unsuspicious man- 
ner of speaking of the resemblance between the 
penciled and engraved work. Obviously he, the 
wise Paul, alone, had obtained an inkling of the 
actual truth. He, alone, had gone farther than 
trace an accidental resemblance—he, alone, had 
hit upon a great secret—he, alone, had Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s cause now in his hands! The intellectual 
process by which Paul comes to this conclusion, 
and at the same time absolyves Mr. Devlin from 
every motive but a wish to amuse Miss Pauline, 
is sufficiently curious. Sure as he is of the re- 
sult that has come of his own reflections, he is 
quite as certain that Mr. Devlin has no such sus- 
picions. And, therefore, he avoids actually 
coming to any conclusion within himself as to 
what will be the result in the mind of Pauline 
when she looks with her own eyes on the same 
pages, and reads the attendant history. He 
shrinks from that as studiously as a criminal 
might shrink, who had not yet wrought outwardly 
the deed, from a contemplation of entire rela- 
tions and absolute consequences. 

When it comes from its shadow, and gives a 
warning that it will remain no longer in its latent 
state, then he gets up, resumes his cross, and his 
walk, and strives by songs to which no bird gives 
answer, to conquer—-what? his own better self! 
his mightier and more valiant better nature, 
Which is pleading that he may not be led into 
temptation | 

Like a ghost that would not be laid—a shadow 
that might not be hid, stood the thought; a 
ghost beyond his exorcism—a shadow too heavy 
for the sun, 

But still he comforted himself with a manifold 
deception. The resemblance might, perhaps, 
after all be only accidental! If it were more, he 
certainly was doing the best service he could ever 
render Pauline, if any discovery that she might 
make, or any suspicion that she might harbor 
should give her pain, it was better that such re- 
sult should come early than late. Ah! but the 
motive—it was that which harassed him—and 


he was but fulfilling his proper business, yet per- 
forming the commission intrusted to him! 

None of these thoughts stood out as clear and 
independent reflections in Paul’s mind. Blended, 
but not harmoniously. Confused they weré, and 
he had no desire to extricate them—that was 
what he shrunk from doing. From the necessity 
which would have impelled him to do it, he es- 
caped by hurrying along, over rock, and stream, 
and difficult descent, until he came to Tassie’s 
hut, and, to his relief, learned that he must 
search still further for Pauline. 

Down the mountain path they went together. 
The little cloud spread upward from a shadowy 
line in the west, to heavy masses of blackness that 
covered half the heavens—deepened the silence, 
whose profundity was. tested by an occasional 
peal of thunder. Not a leaf stirred, not a bird 
sang—and for a long time Pauline and Paul 
maintained as deep a silence; but at length 
Pauline, who imagines that Paul has merely been 
annoyed, but that rather seriously, by some un- 
known cause, speaks, and endeavors to restore 
his good spirits by telling him of the design she 
had formed of doing something toward the edu- 
cation of Bernice. 

‘Only to think,” she said abruptly, breaking 
the silence, ‘‘What an argument you have to 
maintain your faith in human nature, Paul, if it 
ever desponds in your dealings with the world! 
This little solitary creature maintaining such 
manner of integrity in the midst of so much cor- 
ruption! She has come out of the fire purified. 
Think of her undertaking the reformation of 
Jep Tassie! there isn’t a missionary in five hun- 
dred, but would regard it as a hopeless task. It’s 
no less a work than this that his mother has given 
Bernice to do.” 

‘She begins to think there is something in 
the angel story, then?” asked Paul. 

‘¢A moral, if nothing more, I suspect. But 
Jep—can any thing be done for him, Paul?” 

‘‘Nothing under heaven—nor—above it.” 

‘Is he so absolutely bad? It can’t be. He 
has never been been taught—he must be taught 
—and the work could not be given into better 
hands. I knowhe can be taught.” 

‘‘So can an ape or a parrot; but when you 
undertake to educate them, I believe there is 
generally a failure—something good, and of pure 
virtue, must be living there, ready to be drawn 
out, or capable of being. Jep Tassie is what 1¢ 
is, and will never be any thing else. One migh 
as well try to reform Evil itself as Jep.”’ 

‘¢ As we should always,” said Pauline. ‘‘ There 





is a Scripture that bids us overcome evil with 
good.” 
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‘¢ And another,” said Paul, ‘‘ which assures us 
that evil is the fruit of all their thoughts. The 
best thing that could be done for the child would 
be her removal. If I had a home she should not 
stay there, wasting her youth in such a style. 
Ii is very heroic in her to do as she’s doing, no 
doubt: but it will, most likely, be the death of 
her.”’ 

‘‘Not her death, but her life,” answered 
Pauline. ‘‘There is a sure promise of it, and 
you would see it even sooner than I, Paul, if you 
were yourself to-day. She shall be educated. 
There is, at least, no lack of material to be 
brought out in her. How readily she has always 
come out to meet the beautiful and good, when- 
ever it has shown itself to her! She has wor- 
shiped like those heathen we were reading of 
the other day, who made a shrine of the grave 
of the good missionary, who died among 
them. She is worthy of having the Book of Life 
opened to her—even as they are—and she shall 
have it. Nay, it has been opened to her without 
our help, but we perhaps may show her some of 
its depths of meaning, or put her in the way of 
interpreting them for herself. And you must 
help Paul, for to you belongs the right of disco- 
very. It is not every mountain nor every valley 
that nourishes such a life.” 

‘You look for some great result,” said Paul. 

’ ‘I don’t know that I have ever done that.” 

‘* A great result in goodness and truth, to be 

sure.” 





‘‘Nothing more? Have you no clue to the fu- 
ture, no intimation of the flower that may spring 
from the top of the pillar?” 

Pauline smiled as she looked at Paul— 

‘Not the slightest. I was thinking on a smaller 
scale—of a woman, not a genius—of rescuing 
a child, not of developing a world-wonder. And 
yet she has a taste, or rather a passion for music 
worth attending to. When you called to us in 
the wood, we were just speaking of it.” 

Paul had been lured along another, a smoother, 
and brighter current of thought in their rapid 
walk, by Pauline—for in their flight from the 
storm, their conversation, fairly begun, did not 
flag before they reached the village. But Pauline’s 
last words, and the smile accompanying them, 
carried him back into the old times which had 
been when he was living to dare and hope all 
things. Since then he had demanded of her 
more than she had given—and now he was walk- 
ing by her side, and hurrying on up to her 
father’s house, bearing that cross which was to 
prove his integrity. But he was still persisting 
in shutting out from his sight the moral aspect 
which the case presented, so that when Pauline 
opened the door of her father’s house, she took 
within the book which Mr. Devlin had sent down 
for her inspection; and, seated beside her mo- 
ther, they turn over its pages, while the storm 
rolls over the mountain, and breaks wildly upon 
the village. 


[ To be continued. 


EVENING. 


BY WILLIAM BYRNE. 


Tr is the sweet—the calm—the holy hour, 

When winds are hushed, and every leaf and flower 
Is bathed in balmy dew; and all is mute, 

Save the soft notes of some fond lover’s flute, 
That, mingled with the sound of waters near, 
Floats in sweet numbers on the listening ear: 

Or save the soothing tones of village bells, 

That chime so sweetly in the distant dells. 

Scarce a leaf stirs—so quiet is the air— 

It seems as though ’twas nature’s hour of prayer! 
The glorious sun hath set, yet there are still 
Bright, golden clouds o’er yonder wood-crowned hill ; 
And spires, and lofty towers, and turrets gray, 
Catch the departing smiles of setting day! 

The lovely twilight’s rich and purple hue 

Is sweetly blended with the sky’s deep blue; 
While in the east the beauteous queen of night 
Rises among.the woods in splendor bright, 
Looking with pensive eve upon the stream 

Where trembling plays her cold and silvery beam. 
How pensive memory with a magic power 





Doth call to birth at this sweet, tranquil hour 
Remembrances of days forever fied! 

Sad thoughts of those now numbered with the dead 
Oome o’er the soul, uncalled for, and we see 
Each long-lost face just as it used to be. 

Oh! often at this hour the form will come 

Of her—the worshiped idol of our home— 
The blessing of our hearts—our joy and pride! 
Yes! even now I see her at my side, 

In all her sweet, angelic beauty stand! 

I feel the pressure of her soft white hand, 
And see again that sunny smile that told, 

Too plainly! she was not of earthly mould; 
She does not speak, and yet I hear a voice 
Like heavenly music, and I do rejoice 

(So real the vision seems) that she again 

Doth dwell among us here! But, when I fain 
Would once more fold her in a fond embrace, 
And print one kiss upon her angel face, 

T hear a rush of wings; the vision ’s gone, 
And I am left—oh, God! how much—alone! 
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BY THOMAS MILNER, M. A. 


Or all the celestial objects which have arrested 
the attention of mankind, none have excited such 
general and lively apprehension as those upon 
the consideration of which we now enter. Un- 
doubtedly their sudden appearance, rapid move- 
ment, and occasionally extraordinary aspect, 
were calculated to awaken terror in ages of igno- 
rance and superstition, and to originate the wild 
coniectures that are on record respecting their 
eharacter and office. The Romans regarded a 
comet which was seen in the year 44 before our 
era as a celestial chariot conveying the soul of 
Cesar, who had been assassinated a short time 
before its advent, to the skies. Cometary bodies 
have been deemed the vehicles in which departed 
spirits are shipped by their guardian angels for 
the realms of Paradise; and, on the other hand, 
they have been viewed as the active agents of 
natural and moral evil upon the surface of the 
earth, and been formally consigned to ecclesias- 
tics for excommunication and cursing. A volume 
of no inconsiderable dimensions might be com- 
piled, and not without interest, from the accounts 
of old chronicles respecting their appearances, 
registering the quaintly expressed opinions of 
the chroniclers concerning them, the terrestrial 
events they have tacked to them as effects to a 
cause, and the deportment to which men have 
been moved by the apparition of 

“ the blazing star 

Threat’ning the world with famine, plague, and war: 

To princes, death ; to kingdoms, many crosses; 

To all estates, inevitable losses; 


To herdsmen, rot; to ploughmen, hapless seasons; 
To sailors, storms; to cities, civil treasons.” 


We have the word comet from the Greek koma, 
or hair, a title which had its origin in the hairy 
appearance often exhibited, a nebulosity, haze, 
or kind of luminous vapor, being one of the cha- 
racteristics of these bodies. Their general fea- 
tures are a definite point or nucleus—a nebulous 
light surrounding the nucleus, the hair, called 
by the French chevelure—and a luminous train 
preceding or following the nucleus. Milton re- 
fers to one of these attributes in a passage which 
countenances the popular superstition :— 


“ Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge, 
In th’ arctic sky, and from its horrid hair, 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 


Anciently, when the train preceded the nucleus, 





as is the case when a comet has passed its peri- 
helion, and recedes from the sun, it was called 
the beard, being only termed the tail when seen 
following the nucleus as the sun is approached. 
This distinction has disappeared from all modern 
astronomical works, and the latter name is given 
to the appendage, whatever its apparent position. 
Neither this luminous attendant, the tail, nor the 
nucleus are now considered essential cometary 
elements, but all bodies are classed as comets 
which have a motion of their own, and describe 
orbits of an extremely elongated form. There 
are several plain points of difference between 
comets and planets. The planets move in the 
same direction from west to east, which is astro- 
nomically called direct motion; but the move- 
ments of comets are often from east to west, or 
retrograde. The orbits of all the planets are 
confined to a zone of no great breadth on either 
side of the ecliptic; but the paths of comets cut 
the ecliptic in every direction, some being even 
perpendicular to it, traversing the heavens in 
all parts. The contrast is striking likewise be- 
tween the forms of their respective orbits. A 
hoop will with no great inaccuracy represent the 
courses of the planets, but the cometary paths 
are immensely elongated ellipses, their breadth 
bearing no proportion to their length. Only one 
end of the ellipse lies within the visible limits of 
the solar system, in the case of the great ma- 
jority of these bodies. They only visit our gaze 
therefore during one part of their course, and 
that a very small part, traveling during the rest 
of their journey far beyond the range of the most 
distant pianet, into spaces inaccessible to our 
sight. The circumstances of their motions plainly 
distinguish them from the planets, fixed stars, 
and nebule. Planetary configuration is also 
uniformly globular, but the external appearances 
of comets exhibit great diversities of form, from 
that of an irregular wisp of cloud to a simple 
spherical luminosity, or a strongly-defined scimi- 
tar-shaped aspect. 

Most of the ancients, following Aristotle, re- 
garded comets simply as meteors born and perish- 
ing in the atmosphere of the earth. Seneca, 
however, clearly classed them with the enduring 
realities of nature, having a definite path, and 
not wandering uncertainly through a transient 
existence: ‘I cannot believe,” he observes, 
‘¢that a comet is a fire suddenly kindled, but 
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that it ought to be ranked among the eternal 


works of nature; it has its proper place, and is 
not easily moved from thence; it goes its course, 
and is not extinguished, but runs off from us;” 
and in a passage already quoted, he anticipates 
the arrival of a Newton or Halley to determine 
their orbits, and the laws of their motions. Tycho 
Brahe took the initial step in the path of true 
discovery, by assigning them a place out of the 
terrestrial atmosphere. By careful observation 
of the comet of 1577 he proved its extra-lunar 
position in space. It yielded no sensible diurnal 
parallax, and was therefore beyond the region 
of the moon. Herelius next ascertained the con- 
cavity of the orbits of comets, which Tycho had 
supposed to be straight lines. Newton demon- 
strated their real path round the sun to be either 
in a parabola, an ellipse whose transverse diam- 
eter is extended to infinity, so that they appear, 
vanish, and are gone forever, or in an ellipse so 
elongated as to be insensibly different from a 
parabola within visible limits. Halley finally, 
after a laborious comparison of elements, arrived 
at a measurable ellipse as the orbit of one of 
these bodies; and predicted the periodic return 
of the object, which has twice appeared at the 
time appointed to verify his conclusion. The 
diagram represents a part of the path of one of 
the long-period comets, that of 1680, obviously 
but a very small part, as it was described in 
little better than two months, and the periodic 
time is supposed to be not less than five hundred 
years. The direction of the luminous train or 
tail is shown, the frequent attendant of cometary 
bodies. This is nearly always away from the 
sun, frequently assuming a curved form. It in- 
creases in length with its proximity to the solar 
body, but does not acquire its greatest extent 
until after the perihelion or the point nearest to 
the sun is passed. If we regard the train as 
vaporization produced by the intense heat to 
which the body of the comet is exposed upon 
approaching the sun, this accounts for its in- 
creasing length and greatest extent after the 
perihelion, just as it is after the summer solstice 
that the earth attains its highest temperature, 
although its daily supply of solar influence is 
then actually diminishing. The comet appears 
in the diagram at its perihelion passage merely 
for the sake of illustration, as in that part of its 
course it was completely lost in the solar blaze. 
In the other positions it was observed at the 
times stated by Cassini, Newton, Halley, and 
Flamstead. 

Cometary statisticians have compiled a record 
of between seven and eight hundred appearances 
since the commencement of the Christian era. 
But little dependence can be placed upon this 
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enumeration, as simple meteors and such phe- 
nomena as new stars were confounded in former 
times with true comets, and instances of the re- 
appearance of the same body are no doubt in- 
cluded in the return. During the age of cometary 
astronomy down to the year 1831, the orbits of 
137 have been observed; and of these the peri- 
helia of thirty lie within the orbit of Mercury. 
The following calculation has been founded upon 
this fact. The radius of the orbit of Mercury 
is to that of Uranus as 1 to 49; in other words, the 
latter is 49 times more remote from the sun than 
the former. Assuming the perihelia to be dis- 
tributed as thickly through the system as within 
the orbit of Mercury, the number circumscribed 
by the path of Uranus will be to the number 
bounded by the path of Mercury as the cube of 
the respective radii or 1°: 49°: : 303,529,470, 
giving upward of three millions and a half as 
the number of comets visiting the system. Some 
raise the number as high as seven millions, sup- 
posing that owing to fogs, daylight, and great 
southern declination, one out of every two comets 
that have their perihelia within the orbit of Mer- 
cury escape our notice. But the premises upon 
which this calculation is founded seem to be 
erroneous. We have no more reason abstractedly 
to infer the equable distribution of the perihelia 
of comets in the system than of the planetary 
orbs; and the observed perihelion place of the 
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137 whose elements*have been studied is against 
such a conclusion. Of that number there are 


between Mercury and the Sun.,......sceseses 30 comets. 
Mercury and Venus..........sss0eeeee 44 
Venus and Harth...........sccscscereeeess 34 
Earth and Mars....1.....ccccssscssseseeee 23 
Mars and Jupiter....... Sacessdeocesbnter 6 
Further than Jupiter...,...... esse 0 
137 


Thus, as far as observation has proceeded, there 
is no increase in the number of perihelia propor- 
tionate to the extent of the planetary spheres, 
which the preceding calculation assumes. Arago 
has supplied several interesting and instructive 
analyses respecting the observed comets. Thus, 
the number accomplishing the perihelion in dif- 
ferent months is as follows :— 





January 14 | April 10 | July 10 | October 11 
February 10 | May 9 | August 8 | November 18 
March 8 | June 11 | September 15 | December 13 

137 


The motion of sixty-nine was direct, or from 
west to east, and of sixty-eight retrograde, or 
from east to west. The annexed table shows the 
inclination of their paths to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit, from which, it should be remem- 
bered, the great planets very slightly vary :— 


Inclination. Inclination. 
9 comets.......... 0° to 10° 17 comets.......... 60° to 70° 
BH OM, Sees 10 — 20 LO Be Caiticeedé 70 — 80 
IG. Ghircihed 20 — 30 Bees: shia 80 — 90 
} | ia. Seer yea Ore 80 — 40 — 
DRS eo Nae ie 40 — 50 137 
SO asa 50 — 60 no 





The periodic time of these comets has been 
calculated, and supposed to be in the following 
cases :— 


Year of Comet. Period. Authority. 

TOUT scscundesipsercusaenceys 1543 years...... Bessel. 

WON. edb ds dkecdeseseces 3383 s+eeee Bessel, 
epdbdapisdivddeciisstden 2888 soe Argelander, 

WBrovadeccorsoiveten seseee T2Z—77 swt Bessel and others. 

1819 second comet...:. Beg. seneas Encke. 

1819 fourth comet..... aire Encke. 

WORD eects ccccbesedse sisi 66—T6 sees Encke 

1822 seeond comet.... 1550 = csenss Encke. 

1822 third comet...... i: | Gane Rumker 

1825 fourth comet.... pO >. . setees Hansen. 


These predictions remain to be verified. In three 


cases only has the periodic time been established 


by the return of the body—that of Encke’s comet 
whose period is three and a-half years; Biela’s, 
six and three-quarters; and Halley’s seventy-five 
and a-half. 

The three features of nebulosity, nucleus, and 
tail, are usually assigned to cometary bodies, but 
many are destitute of the latter appendage, and 
also without any clearly defined nucleus, They 
appear as simple nebulosities, globular masses of 
vapor, having no central condensation, through 





which the feeblest of the stars readily shine. 
Herschel perceived a star of the sixth magnitude 
through the centre of the comet without nucleus 
of the year 1795; and a star of the eleventh 
magnitude was perfectly distinguished by Struve 
through the middle of one of the short-period 
comets. Others present a nucleus strongly de- 
fined, with surrounding nebulosity, the ‘horrid 
hair” of poetry. The vapory envelop is dim 
toward the central point, but suddenly becomes 
luminous at some distance from it, so as to re- 
semble a ring resting in equilibrium around a 
star, like the ring of Saturn. The cometary nu- 
clei often shine with a light as vivacious as that of 
the planets, and exceed them in splendor upon 
nearing the sun. They vary considerably in 
their diameters, but are in general very small. 
The measurement of the diameters of five given 
by Arago, range between thirty-three miles and 
three thousand two hundred. The external ap- 
pearance of other comets exhibits the three 
features combined, and these are remarkable ob- 
jects, occasionally presenting a terrific aspect. 
Immense spaces are sometimes covered by the 
luminous trains, or tails, as much as ninety ora 
hundred degrees; so that while the nucleus has 
been below the horizon, the train has reached the 
zenith, stretching through an extent of nearly a 
hunded and fifty millions of miles. The tails 
appear to stream from that part of the nucleus 
which is farthest from the sun, but seldom in the 
direction of a straight line joining the two 
bodies. They generally exhibit a sensible curva- 
ture, bending toward that region of the heavens 
last quitted by the comet, and cases have been 
observed in which they have formed a right angle 
with the nucleus. There is great enlargement in 
the breadth of the tail, as its distance from the 
nucleus increases; and an obscure stripe ap- 
pears passing down the middle, which has sug- 
gested the hypothesis of a hollow luminous cone. 
It is obvious that whether comets shine by inhe- 
rent light, or reflect the solar rays, if the train 
be a hollow cone, a much greater number of 
nebulous particles will be in the direction of the 
eye at the sides than at the centre, which will 
account for the interior dim stripe, and the ex- 
terior brightness. Comets, however, are by no 
means confined to one train each, but as many as 
six have been observed appended to the same 
nucleus. While these variations of form may be 
due in a measure to different velocities, it is clearly 
ascertained that aspect of the same cometary 
body undergoes great changes in its period of 
revolution. In recognizing two apparitions ag 
appearances of the same body, after having ac- 
complished its periodic time, astronomers do not 
depend upon the circumstances of shape, size, or 
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brilliancy being similar, but upon the elements 
of the path being accordant. 

Toward the close of the year 1680, a comet, 
illustrious on account of its observers, and appa- 
rently formidable from its aspect, appeared with- 
in the visible limits of our system, and approxi- 
mated nearer to its centre than any body of which 
we have any record. It finally vanished from 
terrestrial gaze in the month of March, 1681, 
and has not since been seen. The mind of Eu- 
rope was profoundly impressed with the vast 
size, velocity, and form of this object, which en- 
gaged the accurate observation of Flamstead and 
Cassini, and the mathematical science of Ber- 
nouilli, Newton, and Halley. After its perihelion 
passage, its appearance, as seen from Paris, and 
particularly from Constantinople, was most im- 
posing. The train reached to the zenith when 
the nucleus had set below the horizon, corusca- 
tions attending the whole length of the luminosity, 
giving to the phenomenon the aspect of a wrath- 
ful messenger, and not that of a tranquil body 
pursuing a harmless course. The greatest length 
of the tail was computed to be one hundred and 
twenty-three millions of miles, and in two days 
an extent of sixty millions of miles was emitted 
from the nucleus. Its average velocity was up- 
wards of eight hundred thousand miles an hour. 
A traveler through our heavens, covering such a 
space, and rushing with such speed through the 
firmament, might well excite the astonishment of 
mankind. Itmust not be imagined that this rate 
of motion is its average orbital velocity. In obe- 
dience to the Keplerian law, its pace slackens in 
receding from the sun. According to the compu- 
tation of Newton, this body approached the sun 
within the 163d part of the semi-diameter of the 
earth’s orbit, being rather more than half-a-mil- 
lion of miles from his centre, and not more than 
144,000 apart from his surface. If the projectile 
force had been stopped, in three minutes it 
would have closed with his mass. {n such a 
situation it must have been exposed to a tempe- 
rature which in an instant would dissipate any 
substance with which we are acquainted. Newton 
calculated the body of the comet to have been 
heated to a degree two thousand times greater 
than that of red-hot iron. This comet is sup- 
posed to be identical with the one that appeared 
about the time of Caesar’s death, with that which 
was seen in the reign of Justinian, in the year 
531, and with another in the year 1106 in the 
reign of Henry II. Comparing these dates, we 
find, from before Christ 44 to 531, leaves a 
period of 575 years. Again, from 531 to 1106, 


leaves a second period of 575 years; and from 
1106 to 1680, a period of 574 years, which New- 
If 


ton supposed to be about its periodic time. 








this conjecture. be correct, the comet is now 
winging its flight from the sun far beyond the 
orbit of Uranus, and will not return from its long 
pilgrimage to revisit the fountain of light till the 
year 2255. How vast the circuit! How opposite 
the circumstances of the two extreme points of 
the route—the perihelion in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the solar glory—the aphelion, at the 
probable distance of thirteen thousand millions 
of miles from him! At the far extremity, the 
sun, if observed by a spectator, would appear 
simply as a point of light, and at the other ex- 
tremity the solar orb would be seen nearly filling 
the whole hemisphere. At the jirst recorded ap- 
pearance of this comet, it was seen as a long- 
haired star in the skies of Rome, during the 
games which the youthful Augustus exhibited in 
honor of Venus and his uncle, the assassinated 
Cesar; and while the inhabitants of the capital 
hailed the object as the Julium Sidus, conveying 
aloft the soul of the dictator, his ambitious suc- 
cessor secretly regarded it as a presage of his 
own glory, while apparentiy falling in with the 
popular notion. Pliny has preserved to us his 
published :.e:aorial respecting it, which ran as 
follows :—-‘‘In those days during the solemnity 
of.my games there was seen a blazing star for 
seven days together, in that region of the sky 
which is under the north star Septentriones. It 
arose about the eleventh hour of the day, bright 
and clear, and was evidently seen in all lands. 
By that star it was signified that the soul of 
Ceesar was received among the divine powers of 
the immortal gods.”’ At its second exhibition, in 
the fifth year of Justinian, in the month of Sep- 
tember, the comet was seen during twenty days 
in the western heavens, with a tail inclining 
toward the north. The Byzantine writers applied 
to it the name of Lampadias, because of its re- 
semblance to a burning lamp. Its third visit is 
mentioned by the chroniclers, who describe it as 
like the blaze of the sun, having an immense 
train. At its fourth return, there was a culti- 
vated science able to grapple. with its phenomena, 
and divest them of a supernatural character. 
Upon its fifth appearance, after more than three 
centuries and a-half from the present have elapsed, 
if the estimate of the periodic time be correct, 
Gibbon has speculated upon its course and phase 
engaging the astronomers of some future capital 
in the Siberian or American wilderness. Caleu- 
lating backward the periodic time, Whiston 
brought a return of this comet into voincidence 
with the era of the Deluge, of which he conceived 
it to have been the agent. He broached, like- 
wise, the presumptuous fancy of lost spirits being 
incarcerated in this body, and hurried by it to 
the extremes of perishing cold and devouring 
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fire, as a part of their punishment. Such chi- 
meras deserve no serious notice. 

The first comet whose return was predicted and 
determined, made its appearance in our heavens 
in the year 1682, the year following that in which 
the preceding had vanished. Though far in- 
ferior in magnitude and splendor to its predeces- 
sor, it was a considerable object, and has now 
become, in consequence of its associations, one 
of the most interesting bodies of the system. It 
presented a tail extending through thirty degrees 
of the hemisphere; and while science watched its 
movements, the eye of the populace rested upon 
its form without alarm, as the former had sig- 
nally failed in causing any direful catastrophe. 
The views of Newton, who had spoken of the 
older bodies as planets without tails, and of 
comets as a species of planets revolving about 





the sun in very eccentric orbits, had arrested the 
attention of Halley; and probably his remarka- 
ble achievement was suggested by the following 
passage in the third book of the ‘* Principia,” — 
**I leave the transverse diameters and times cf 
revolution to be determined by the comparisca 
of comets which return after long periods of time 
in the same orbits.” Upon this hint Halley com- 
menced calculating the orbits of all the comets 
upon which definite observations had been made, 
twenty-four in number, for the purpose of com- 
paring their elements—a work of immense labor 
and difficulty, of which the present Astronomer 
Royal has remarked, that, in all probability, he 
was the only person then in existence who coul:l 
have performed it. He found the elements of 
two comets to coincide with tolerable exactness 
with those of the comet of 1682, as follows :— 








a b c d € St 9 h 
1531 49° 25 17° 56’ 301° 39” 56.700 Aug. 24 107° 46/ Retrograde 
1607 50 21 1a 3 802 16 58,680 Oct. 16 108 =5 _ 
1682 51 16 17 56 302 62 58,328 Sept. 4 108 23 — 





a. Year of the comet. b. Longitude of ascending node. ¢, Inclination of the orbit. d. Longitude of the perihe- 
lion. ¢. Perihelion distance from the sun, that of the earth being 100,000. /. Time ef the comet arriving at its 





perihelion distance. g. Distance from perihelion to ascending node. A. Direction of the comet’s motion. | 





The general elements here are pretty closely 


analogous. With reference to the periodic time, 
there is from 

Aug. 24, 1631, to Oct. 16, 1607, - 76 years 53 days, 

Oct. 16, 1607, to Sept. 4, 1682, - 75 years wanting 42 days, 


a difference of about fifteen months. This, Halley 
conjectured, might arise from the disturbing 
action of the planets, a correct idea, and one of 
great sagacity, as the theory of planetary dis- 
turbance was but then in its infancy. Upon these 
data, therefore, he ventured the conclusion that 
the three appearances were returns of the same 
comet, which would reappear after the lapse of a 
similar interval. His words are :—‘‘ Nothing 
seems to contradict this my opinion, besides the 
inequality of the periodic revolutions, which 
inequality is not so great neither, as that it may 
not be owing to physical causes; for the motion 
of Saturn is so disturbed by the rest of the 
planets, especially Jupiter, that the periodic 
time of that planet is uncertain for some whole 
days together. How much more, therefore, will 
&® comet be subject to such like errors, which 
rises almost four times higher than Saturn, and 
whose velocity, though increased but a very 
little, would be sufficient to change its orbit from 
an eliptical to a parabolical one? This, more- 
over, confirms me in my opinion of its being the 
same comet, that, in the year 1456, in the sum- 
mer-time, was seen passing retrograde, between 
the earth and the sun, much after the same man- 
ner; which, though nobody mae observations 





upon it, yet, from its period and the manner of 
its transit, I cannot think different from those I 
have just now mentioned. Hence, J dare ventuwie 
to foretell that it will return again in the yet 
1758.” Subsequently his tone grew more de- 
cided. Historical records supplied some further 
links to the chain of cometary appearances after 
nearly the same interval. Thus :— 


Years of Comets, 1155 1230 1305 13801456 1531 1607 1682 
Intervals, 75°75 7 %76 75 %6 7 


The astronomer was confirmed by this evidenee 
in the accuracy of his prediction, and called 
upon all posterity to remember that an English- 
man had announced it. The prophecy was no 
random guess. It was not founded merely upon 
the coincidence of the dates, but a result obtained, 
in the case of the last three comets, from the 
close agreement of the elements of their orbits. 
Great curiosity was excited as the year 1758 
approached, to ascertain whether the prediction 
would be verified. No doubt existed upon the 
subject in the scientific world, but some appre- 
hension was, felt lest circumstances should be 
unfavorable to a perception of the phenomenon. 
‘‘We cannot doubt,” observed Lalande, in 1757, 
“that it will return; and even if astronomers 
should not see it, they will not be the less pe:- 
suaded of its return. They know that the faint- 
ness of its light, and its great distance, perhaps 
even bad weather, may keep it from our view; 
but the public will find it difficult to believe us ; 
they will pnt this discovery, which has done so 
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much honor to modern philosophy, among the 
number of predictions made at hazard. We shall 
see dissertations spring up again in the colleges, 
contempt among the ignorant, terror among the 
people, and seventy-six years will elapse before 
there will be another opportunity of removing 
all doubt.” Lalande engaged with Clairaut and 
Madame Lepaute in calculating the attractive 
influence of Jupiter and Saturn upon the comet, 
which might change, to some extent, its time of 
perihelion. ‘‘ During six months,” he remarks, 
‘‘we calculated from morning till night, some- 
times even at meals; the consequence of which 
was, that I contracted an illness which changed 
my constitution for the remainder of my life. 
The assistance rendered by Madame Lepaute 
was such, that without it we never could have 
dared to undertake this enormous labor, where 
it was necessary to calculate for every degree, 
and for 150 years, the distance and force of each 
of the two planets with respect to the comet.” 
They finally announced in November, 1758, just 
as astronomers began to look out for its return, 
that the comet would employ 618 days more to 
return to the perihelion than on the preceding 
revolution; namely, 100 days from the effect of 
Saturn, and 518 days from the action of Jupiter. 
The perihelion was placed therefore about the 


middle of April, 1759, but Clairaut distinctly 


forewarned the world that being pressed for 
time, he had neglected small values, which col- 
lectively might amount to, more or less, about a 
month in the seventy-six years. The event 
realized the anticipation of Halley, and answered 
as nearly as possible to the calculations of the 
French philosophers. The comet was first seen 
from the neighborhood of Dresden by George 








Palitzch, a farmer by profession, but a self-edu- 
cated astronomer. This was on Christmas day, 
1758, with an eight feet telescope. It was after- 
ward seen at Paris, Leipsic, Lisbon, and Cadiz. 
It passed its perihelion on the 12th of March, 
1759, exactly a month before the time announced, 
but within the assigned limit of divergance from 
that date. The elements of its orbit proclaimed 
it to be the comet of the former periods by their 
similarity. The following is Lalande’s deduc- 
tion, the letters indicating the particulars con- 
nected with the table already given :— 


a b c d e ff h 
1759 53°46 17°40’ 303°8’ 58490 March 12 Retrogrd, 


Another period of revolution has transpired 
since the time to which we are referring. Dating 
seventy-six years forward, we are brought to the 
year 1835. After estimating the action of the 
planets, Damoiseau, of the French Board of Lon- 
gitude, fixed the perihelion passage on Nov. 
4th of that year, and Pontécoulant on Nov. 13th, 
a difference of nine days. Both agreed that the 
first appearance of the comet would be in the 
early part of August, and the perihelion certainly 
about the middle of November. The comet was 
seen at Rome, August 5th, and passed its peri- 
helion November 16th. The fictitiousness of the 
representation— 

“A pathless comet, and a curse, 
The menace of the universe ; 


Still rolling on with innate force, 
Without a sphere, without a course,” 


has thus been demonstrated, and these bodies 
proved to be constituent members of our system, 
obedient to the law of gravitation, which keeps 
them within prescribed limits, and in definite or- 
bits, as with bit and bridle. 

[ Zo be continued. 





THE DEATH OF THE POOR. 


Pause ye awhile with rev’rent breath, 
Break not the stern repose; 

A spirit loosed by the hand of death 
To its kindred skies hath rose. 

The bolt hath fallen! Another frame 
Will soon lie low in dust, 

What boots it now his rank or name, 
Where was his hope and trust? 





Unbare the head! Ye stand within 
A consecrated spot. 
Though frail and loose the covering 
That shields the poor man’s cot, 
Bright Angels have been from above 
To soothe his fainting breast, 
And they have spread their wings of love 
Upon his place of rest! 








THE COUNT. 


Prerre Corgnarp was the son of a vine-dresser 
of Langeais, in the department of the Indre-et- 
Loire, and served as a grenadier under the Con- 
vention. Though a brave soldier, he was an 
audacious thief, and was at length apprehended, 
tried, and condemned to fourteen years of the 
galleys. But he did not like the seclusion of the 
bagne; and, chained as he was like a wild beast, 
he contrived, in the fourth year of his imprison- 
ment, to make his escape. His success, how- 
ever, was attended by a circumstance which he 
had afterward occasion to refer to as one of the 
great landmarks of his history. His comrade in 
the adventure had been likewise condemned, on 
the same day with himself, to fourteen years’ fet- 
ters; and the two desperadoes were drawn to- 
gether, not only by this coincidence in their 
fortunes, but by a dissimilarity in character and 
acquirements, which seemed to point them out as 
fit associates in crime. What the one wanted, 
the other possessed. Coignard was tolerably 
well educated; the other had known no other 
school than that of the world. Coignard was an 
easy, pliant man of society; the other a character 
of iron, molten by nature in a mould which might 
be broken, but never bent. Coignard, in fine, 
obtained his ends by address, fortified by resolu- 
tion; and the other by an implacable stubborn- 
ness of purpose, which was dead to all conside- 
rations but the one idea before it, which it grap- 
pled and clung to for life or death. The union 
of two such men would have enriched the annals 
of guilt; but it was not to take place. They 
were detected in the act of attempting to escape, 
and only one could fly. Had that one been the 


comrade, he would at once have rejected the | 
temptation. And why? Because the object of | 
their plan had failed, which was the flight of | 


both. But Coignard, who never grew sulky with | 
fate, so far from abandoning his enterprise, made | 


_two congenial spirits set themselves to work to 


discover a way to fortune less tedious and doubt- 
ful than the ranks. An extraordinary coin- 
cidence in names gave them the first hint; 
and indeed so strange an influence do seeming 
trifles exercise over the destinies of men, that it 
was perhaps to this coincidence was owing the 
intimacy of two beings so well calculated to play 
into each other’s hands in the game of life. Why 
Pierre Coignard, among all the names in the 
world, should have chosen the name of Pontis, is 
not known; but it so happened that it was even 
as a household word in the ears of Rosa Marcen, 
she having served in some capacity or other in 
an emigrant family bearing that patronymic. 
Whether her service was that of a governess or a 
waiting-woman, and whether she retired or was 
driven from it, are matters beyond the ken of 
biography ; but it is certain that she beheld with 
great interest an individual bearing a name so 
intimately associated with the events of her own 
history. And this interest was not lessened by 
the fact that Pontis was a young and handsome 
soldier, at once polite and daring, and endowed 


with that cool and gentle self-possession, before 


which all weaker spirits quail like lunatics be- 
neath the voiceless eye of their keeper. 

But ‘‘Pontis?” That was the name of a titled 
family. Was this young grenadier a cadet of the 
noble house whose representatives had fled before 
the horrors of the Revolution? He might be so 
by his person and bearing ; and the idea retained 
hold of the imagination of Rosa, even after she 
learned that he had as little to do with the no- 
bility, either of mind or birth, as herself. An 
epoch by-and-by came when such an idea was 
likely to present itself in a more enticing form 
than now, when counts were at a discount. The 
French were compelled to evacuate the Penin- 
sula. Louis le Desiré returned to the throne of 


use of his unlucky friend as a stepping-stone in his ancestors; and our Pontis and his wife found 
his escape; and, putting his foot upon his shoul- | themselves once more in a country where the 


der, spurned him away as he caught at the wall | 
above, behind which he speedily disappeared, 
with the vengeful yell of his associate ringing in | 
his ears. He changed his name from Coignard | 
to Pontis, fled into Spain, joined anew the French | 
army, became a sergeant under the regime of 
Marshal Soult, and distinguished himself by his 
bravery and good conduct. 

At Saragossa, in the year 1818, Pontis made 
the acquaintance of a Spanish girl called Rosa 
Marcen, whom he afterward married; and the 





| husband had worked in chains as a forgat. 


They proceeded to Soissons, to look after the 
| wrecks which the Revolution might have spared 
of their ancestral fortune. They found themselves 
alone in the field. No other Pontis appeared 


| upon the scene—al] had perished in exile—and 


owing to the registers of the town having been 
burned in the confusion of the Revolution, the 
heir of the illustrious house was unable even to 
prove his birth! Thus unluckily situated, Pontis 
called upon an old lady of his own or Ty 
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was waiting in an agony of impatience to see her 
family re-established in their ancient honors by 
the blessed Restoration. She recognizec the 
handsome young soldier asa Pontis at the first 
glance; she knew him by the hereditary nose ; 
she could not be mistaken in the calm, firm, half- 
smiling lip, which gave the world assurance of a 
Pontis. But who was this young wife whom he 
presented toher? Had the unhappy man tar- 
nished his blood with a mésalliance? Had he 
brought some obscure foreigner to mock the state 
of the Countess de Sainte-Héltne? No. The 
noble heir of the Pontis assured his aged rela- 
tion, that even in exile he had been too proud of 
their common name to share it with one meaner 
than himself. This lady, though their marriage 
was unsanctioned by her family till his claims 
should be established, was of the highest blood 
of Spain—she was a daughter of the viceroy of 
Malaga! This was enough, almost too much. 
The old lady wept with pride and delight, and 
she ended by making the whole town weep with 
her. An act of notoriety, as it is called in French 
law, was readily obtained, recognizing the birth 
of the returned emigrant; and this being trans- 
ferred to the existing registers of Soissons, Pierre 
Coignard, the escaped felon, found himself trans- 
formed, as if by magic, into Pontis, Count de 
Sainte-Héléne. 

We have not ascertained that the pecuniary 
resources of the adventurer were much improved 
by this recognition of his nobility; indeed it 
would seem from the context that this was not 
the case. It is far more difficult to obtain an 
estate than a title; and perhaps the count may 
have thought it imprudent to refer his claims to 
the searching arbitrement of the courts of law. 
But his grateful prince would not suffer the scion 
of the noble house to languish in poverty and 
obscurity ; and indeed the talents of the count 
offered the fairest opportunities for his advance- 
ment, or rather made his advancement a duty on 
the part of the court. He received successively 
the knightly decorations of the Legion of Honor 
and Saint Louis, became a member of the Order 
of Alcantara, and rose to be a lieutenant-colonel 
in the Legion of the Seine. On his part he re- 
paid the royal favor with unbounded devotion, 
his loyalty was without reproach, and he was es- 
teemed one of the most rising and respectable 
characters in the French court. 

The expensive manner in which the count lived 
might have afforded, but for one circumstance, 
some suspicion that he enjoyed still weightier 
favors of government than crosses and decora- 
tions. The pay of a lieutenant-colonel, with any 
fragments he might have recovered of his heredi- 
tary possessions, was not enough to accocunt for 





a liberality as unbounded as it was unostentatious, 
The inexhaustible fund on which he drew was 
neither squandered nor spared; he had money 
for all legitimate purposes; and when other men 
had recourse, on extraorlinary emergencies, to 
loans and mortgages, the Count de Sainte-Héléne 
had nothing to do but to write a cheque. His 
marriage accounted for this. His noble wife was 
the mine, on the produce of which he lived; and 
her Spanish gold was daily transmuted in any 
quantities into French silver. 

It was supposed at the time, however, that 
other men had recourse to more disreputable 
means of supply ; for the wholesale robberies that 
| Were committed on all hands had become as alarm- 
| ing as they were inexplicable. No precautions 
| were sufficient for the safeguard of valuable pro- 

perty. In the recesses of palaces, thefts were as 

common as in the shops of the citizens; and it 
was obvious that there had been established a 
system of brigandage, whose organization com- 
prehended a much higher class than usual. Even 
a nobleman was not safe from suspicion whose 
habits exhibited any thing of the mysterious; but 
as for our count and countess, they lived so much 
in public, they belonged so completely to the 
court and to society, that the suspicion must have 
been wild indeed which could attach itself to 
them. 

One day the count was at the head of his regi- 
ment in the Place du Carrouzel, assisting at a 
splendid military parade. On one side of the 
square were the garden and palace of the Tuile- 
ries; on the opposite side the Avenue du Neuilly, 
extending as straight as an arrow along the side 
of the Champs Elysées, to the verge of the hori- 
zon, now terminated by a triumphal arch; on the 
third, the Place Vendéme, with its noble column; 
and on the fourth, the Seine spanned bya bridge 
loaded with statues. This magnificent scene was 
crowded with spectators, even to the trees of the 
Champs Elysées; and as the Count de Sainte-Héléne 
felt himself to be one of the great actors in the 
pageant, a wild throb must have heaved the chest 
of the escaped forgat. But the word he hardly 
now considered to apply to him; for his fourteen 











years’ sentence was expired if not fulfilled. Some 
days ago he had celebrated in his own mind the 
fourteenth anniversary of his condemnation, and 
declared himself to be a free man! It is no 
| wonder that on this occasion he should revert ex- 

ultingly to his escape from the bagne, as an event 


which had turned the current of his life, and 
given him to his fortune; but as his thoughts 
lost themselves in the recollection, he leaped sud- 
_denly in the saddle, as if transfixed with a spear. 
| At first he hardly knew what it was that had 
affected him, or knowing it, he set it down as @ 
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delusion growing out of his waking dream. An 
eye had rested upon his for a moment, as his face 
was turned toward the crowd—a phantom eye 
doubtless, such as sometimes glares upon us from 
the abysses of memory, for he never could meet 
with it again. Yet the count could not help re- 
peating to himself, nor avoid a sensation of sick- 
ness as he did so, that the comrade he had aban- 
doned to his chains, spurning him with his foot 
while he did so, was now a free man like himself, 
and by a more legitimate title! In the case of 
almost any other human being in similar circum- 
stances, this would have been of little conse- 
quence, for he was now rich enough to buy silence 
from hate itself. But Pontis knew his man. 

That night the portress of a common-looking 
house in the rue Saint Maur was called from her 
repose by a gentle ringing at the bell. 

‘‘What is your pleasure ?’” said she, speaking 
through the wicket. ‘‘I am alone, and although 
very poor, do not care to open to strangers.” 
The visitor muttered a word in reply, and the 
door was opened as instantly as its ponderous bolts 
permitted, He followed her through a ruinous 
court, and signifying by a silent gesture that he 
would dispense with her further service, he 
knocked at another door. Here he was again 
challenged ; but his voice gained him admittance 
as before, and presently he found himself in a 
room much more comfortable than might have 
been expected from the exterior. 

‘‘ What! you here ?” said the man who opened 
the door to him, and who was the only inmate of 
the apartment, ‘‘ Why, Peter, this is an unusual 
and unexpected honor.” 

‘‘T have reasons, Alexander,” replied the 
visitor gravely ; and as he opened his cloak and 
threw his hat upon the table, the striking resem- 
blance between the two men would have enabled 
a stranger to pronounce them at once to be 
brothers. 

‘‘Reasons you of course have, for you never 
act without them; but before you open your 
budget, let me put you in good humor by present- 
ing you with this handsome sum of money, your 
share of as rich a spoil as we have yet taken.” 

‘Set it down; I cannot attend to business at 
present. I have seen a ghost.” 

‘‘A ghost! I know a man who would scare 
even you; but I-was not aware that you stood in 
special awe of the immaterial world. In what 
form appeared the ghost ?” 

In the form of a human eye, which was fixed 
upon mine to-day for an instant in the Place du 
Carrouzel. Whether it was any thing more than 
a fragment of a dream I had fallen into at the 
moment, I cannot tell; but if it was really in a 
human head, it belongs to the man you allude to.” 





* And what then?” 

** Merely that I am lost.” 

‘*What nonsense! You are too clever, too 
self-posessed, too far-seeing for that, You are 
unknown even to your own band—lI, your lieu- 
tenant and your brother, being the sole medium 
of communication between you. Besides me, you 
have no confidant in the world but your own wife, 
your splendid countess, who is the life and soul 
of the association, without whose guiding voice 
we could not stir a step, and who could not crimi- 
nate you without destroying herself.” 

‘* All that is true; but you do not know the 
man as I do.” 

‘*We must buy him.” 

‘It is for that lam here. But take care you 
bid high. Strip me of all I possess—take the 
diamond crosses from my breast—the jewels from 
my wife’s hair—but let him have his price! You 
must do still more than than.” 

** Not blood?” 

‘*Not without necessity. We must employ’ 
him. We must steep his hand in crime—and 
that will be your easiest task. Till he is again at 
the mercy of the police—till the fourteen years’ 
fetters of Toulon dance again before his vision— 
it is impossible for me to sleep.” 

‘‘And if all fails? If he will neither steal 
gold nor accept of it as a present—” 

‘¢Then we shall talk further.” 

Among the crowd that day in the Place du 
Carrouzel, there had been a man who attracted 
the attention of some of the older members of 
the police. His was a well-known face ; but it had 
not been seen for many years, and the thief-takers 
employed themselves in getting the lineaments 
again by heart. But the man, secure in his in- 
nocence, (for the bagne wipes off all scores,) 
strolled carelessly on. He did not meet a single 
acquaintance—fourteen years being, in his calling, 
the outside limits of a generation; till all ona 
sudden, as he glanced upon a general officer pass- 
ing slowly on horseback, an expression of sur- 
prise escaped him, his dull eye lightened with 
joy, and then the brief illumination faded away 
into a fixed and lurid glare. At that moment 
the officer appeared to see him; and shutting his 
eyes suddenly, and ducking under the shoulders 
of the crowd, the old forgat turned away. 

It was easy for him to ascertain the rank and 
position of the object of his interest; learn that, 
without estates, he possessed prodigious wealth ; 
that he had brought a wife with him from Spain, 
who was supposed to be the source of his riches; 
and that the records of Soissons having been 
burned, he had established his birth by an “‘act 
of notoriety.” 


‘*Ah!” said he; ‘‘that is solike him! He is 
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a clever fellow, and he is now at his old tricks; 


but he has climbed thus far upon the shoulder | 
of his comrade—he must down!” He went | 


straight to the office of the prefect, and denounced 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pontis, Count de Sainte-Hé- 
léne, as an escaped forgat. The clerks laughed 
at him, the prefect ordered him to be turned out, 
and the informer, saying politely that he would 
call again to-morrow, took his leave. 

The next morning he was met near the pre- 
fecture by a man, who entered into conversation 
with him. 


abruptly. 

‘“‘Well, if so?” 

‘‘ You are going to denounce somebody ? 

“Well?” 

‘He is too strong for you.” 

‘¢We shall see.” 

** Are you rich?” 

‘*T have still enough for dinner: I must shift 
as I can for the rest of the day.” 

‘* Will a thousand francs do?” 

“No.” 

‘*Ten thousand ?” 

“No.” 

‘* Twenty thousand ?” 

* Ne,” 

‘““Come, at a word—we want to be friends 
with you. What do you want?” 

‘Take four from fourteen, and there are ten: 
ten years of fetters would satisfy me. I will not 
abate him a month ?” 

‘*Ha!—ha!—ha! that is a good joke! But 
do you not know that he is more than a count, 
more than a knight, more than a lieutenant- 
colonel? Can you guess what he is?” 

“Yes: he is the man who broke his compact 
with me in the bagne of Toulon, and spurned me 
away with his foot as he sprung over the wall. 
I must have him back: it is only justice. Good 
morning,” and the old forcat went into the pre- 
fecture. 

This time he was apparently but little more 
successful than on the former occasion; but the 
fuactionaries were surprised at his pertinacity, 
and considered it due to the character of the 
count to send some one to him to hint delicately 
at the calumnies that were abroad. They told 
the informer, therefore, that inquiries would be 
made, and directed him to call the next day, in 
the idea that by that time they would have 
authority to take him into custody. He was 
pleased, accordingly, with his success. He dined 
cheerfully ; spent the afternoon in walking about ; 
in the evening felt hungry again, but resisted 
the temptation to commit a theft, lest he should 
be locked up from the business that engrossed 
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him; and at night, being perfectly moneyless, 
he repaired to one of the bridges to sleep under 
an arch. 

This was the most quiet, though by no means 
the most solitary, bed-chamber he could have 
found; for that night every crib in Paris was 
searched for him by messengers who would have 
silenced him in one way or other. As it was, he 
lay undisturbed, except by his dreams, and the 


' fitful moonbeams glancing like spectres upon the 


water. Sometimes he awoke and fancied him- 


self in the prison of Toulon, till reassured by the 
“You are from Toulon?” ‘said the stranger | 


voice of the river which murmured in his ear, 


| “It is only justice.” Then he felt hungry, and 


the night air grew chill, and the hard stones 
pierced his limbs; and he thought of the thou- 
sands and thousands of francs that had been 
offered him, and of the pleasure and dignity of 
robbing in a great band commanded by a noble- 
man. But then he shrugged his shoulder by 
means Of which Coignard had stepped upon the 
wall; and looking forward to the morrow, a grim 
feeling of satisfaction stole over his heart, the 
indulgence of which seemed better than food, 
money, or honor. And then the moonbeams 
disappeared on the river, and the wind moaned 
along its bosom, and the waters answered with a 
hollow murmur which syllabled in his ear, ‘‘ Jus- 
tice—justice !” and he feli into a profound slum- 
ber that lasted till the morning. 

The prefect in the meantime had employed 
General Despinois to wait upon the count; but 
the latter, instead of meeting the charge with 
the incredulity, ridicule or indignation that had 
been expected, made quiet speeches, and entered 
into long explanations, and the astonished envoy 
returned to his employers hardly able to form an 
opinion. That opinion, however, was at once 
come to by the more experienced authorities of 
the prefecture; and after a minute examination 
of the informer, who had planted himself at the 
office-door long before it opened in the morning, 
it was determined to arrest the count on suspicion 
of being an escaped felon. But this was only 
what he had expected, and for some days all 
Paris was searched for him in vain. They 
tracked him at length to the house in the Rue 
St. Maur; and although he defended himself 
with his pistols, both of which he discharged at 
the gensd’armes, he was overpowered and taken 
into custody. The revelations made in this den 
of thieves identified him with the mysterious 
chief of banditti who had so long kept the city 
in awe; and being conducted to the prison of 
La Force, he was tried for various distinct rob- 
beries, as well as for his evasion from the bagne 
of Toulon. 

A narrative like this, with its circumstances 
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laid only a few years ago, wears an air of im- 
probability; but many personations quite as ex- 
traordinary took place after the confusion of the 
Revolution. The peculiar feature in the case of 
Coignard, is, that the imposture was followed 
out to the very last, in spite of the legal ex- 
posure. He would not plead by any other name 
than his fictitious one; and the president of the 


court was obliged to call him simply, ‘‘ You 
accused |” 


When transferred to his old quarters | 


at Toulon, under sentence of fetters for life, he 
preserved the calm, sedate dignity of an injured 
man, and was much respected by the other 
forcats, who always addressed him by his assumed 
title. This character he continued to enact up 
to his death; and perhaps he ended by persuad- 
ing even himself that the companion of nobles, 


and the protégé of a king, was in reality the 
Count de Sainte Héléne. 
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Ivy a prize of one hundred guineas were pub- 
licly offered for the best essay on happiness, it is 
fair to presume that the manuscripts sent in to 
the adjudicators would show a great variety in 
the mode of treatment; and enough is known of 
human nature in general, and essay-writing hu- 
man nature in particular, to make it probable 
that some of the aspirants would adopt a style 
not unlike the following: 

‘‘Of all the objects which engage the pursuit 
of mankind, from the cradle to the grave, that of 
happiness is undoubtedly the most important and 
engrossing. Man, whether we regard him in the 
savage or in the civilized state; whether in the 
polished city or in the fastnesses of primeval 
forests; whether depressed by care or basking in 
the sunshine of prosperity—is uniformly occupied 
in the pursuit of happiness. Ask the monarch, 
with his jeweled crown; the mariner, on the 
stormy deep; the mother, watching by the cradle 
of her little one; the busy trader, immersed in 
buying and selling—ask them, we say, what it is 
that they are seeking—and will they not answer 
—Happiness? Indeed, so profoundly implanted 
in our nature—” ete., ete. 

Writers of a less didactic turn, given to ‘‘me- 
ditations among the tombs,” ‘‘ among the flower- 
gardens,” and that sort of thing, would probably 
fling themselves in medias res after the following 
fashion : 

‘‘ Happiness !—What art thou ?—A real entity, 
or a fleeting fantasy? A substance to be grasped, 
or a shadow to be pursued forever in vain? Art 
thou, O, Happiness, a dazzling jewel to be won 
and worn, or a fragile insect thing, whose colors 
vanish in the hand that seizes thee? From each 
recess and corner of this vast universe go up the 
groans of the wretched; sickness, sorrow and 
death are all around us, and where doth the 


| 








mourner find peace to his soul, save when the 
yew-tree ‘waveth over his last resting-place, 
and—” etc., etc. 

Besides these, there would of course be essay- 
ists well up in Bentham, in supply and demand, 
in the “‘ principle of concert,” in sanitary reform, 
in educational discipline, with the whole gang of 
bold crotcheteers ; and some few who would treat 
happiness as ‘living through the entire range of 
one’s capacities and sensibilities ;’’ a definition 
which will be remembered as occurring in the 
introductory chapter of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
‘* Scarlet letter.” 

Let all these pass, Non ragioniam dilor. We 
propose another mode of treatment. If history 
is ** philosophy teaching by example,” the drama 
is ‘‘poetry teaching by example,’ and to the 
drama let us resort fora portrait of a happy 
man, steadfastly regarding which we may come 
at last to be “‘caanged into the same image.” 
We shall perhaps find a true Ikon Basilike, a 
kingly portraiture of a king among men. 

The play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
omitted has been thought a very deplorable con- 
ception, and no doubt is so, dramatically speak- 
ing; but the prince in black velvet and bugles 
has always seemed to us to be rather a flabby- 
minded personage, and as Leech’s coxcomb says 
of Shakspeare—‘ Quite an overrated man, Sir— 
quite!” But if the description of Horatio for 
which we are indebted to Hamlet does his dis- 
cernment credit, as it does, it is also a picture 
of such extaordinary power and beauty, that one 
is tempted to say that irresolute maunderer could 
be spared from the play, if he would only leave 
his friend ‘alive and kicking,” just as he is 
described. Who would not give all his worldly 
substance to be able to lay his hand upon his 
heart and say that a portrait ‘‘in this style” 
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was a true portrait of himself?—Who? Hamlet | 
thus addresses Horatio: 
Thou hast been 
As one in suffering all that suffers nothing; 
; Aman that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
¢ Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blest are they, 
/ Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core—ay, in my heart of hearts! 
Happy Horatio! 
The fact is that, while depicting, with a few 
touches of the pencil, a very peculiar and rare 
type of character, 


Thatte prynce of goode fellowes, 
Willie Shakspere, 


has drawn his own portrait, and left it imperish- 
ably glorious for all men to look at and love. 
Let the frequency with which he has sketched 
sound, cheerful, victorious natures, proof against 
‘¢fortune’s buffets and rewards,” speak for his 
delight in them, and his own possession of their 
golden secret. Take, dear reader, as a com- 
panion-picture to the above, to be hung side by 
side with it in the inmost chamber of your soul, 
this ‘‘ presentment” of an unfortunate man, su- 
perior to his fate, and taking the ‘burden and 
mystery of his life” with sunny looks and genial 
words. ‘‘I beseech you,” says young Orlando 
to the pleading Rosalind—‘‘I beseech you, 
punish me not with your hard thoughts, wherein 
I confess me much guilty to deny so fair and 
excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair 
eyes and gentle wishes go with me to my trial; 
wherein, if I be foiled, there is but one shamed 
that was never gracious; if killed, but one dead 
that is willing to be so. I shall do my friends 
no wrong, for there is none to lament me; the 
world no injury, for init I have nothing; only 
in the world I fill up a place, which may be bet- 
ter supplied when I have made it empty!” Ah, 
thou brave, joyous soul! Onto the wrestling, 
for all the gods love thee, and the prize is thine; 
and if thou must even ‘to the greenwood go,” 
not indeed ‘‘alone,” but a “banished man,” go 
gayly, carrying the sunshine of that true heart of 
thine into the forest gloom, for thither shall the 
generous powers who favor the bold wrestler 
with his fate send thy love to meet thee, and to 
crown thy life with gladness! 

But to return to Horatio—happy Horatio. That 
is, if we have left him, for Orlando may per- 
chance be the same person under an alias. In 
Hamlet’s description what a finely drawn picture 
we have of a man of cheerful, sanguine tempera- 
ment, who is yet self-contained and self-control- 





ling! What suggestions arise in our minds, as 


we read, of open-hearted, out-spoken gayety of 


_ character, with the beautiful and rare addition 


of equanimity, that dream of closet moralists and 
cultivators of the nil admirari—that sweet bosom 
treasure of the few whose ** blood and judgment” 
happen—if any thing happens—to be “ well 
commingled.” 

There are several kinds of people in this odd 
world of ours, who take, or seem to take, ‘ for- 
tune’s buffets and rewards with equal thanks.” 
There is, for example, your stupid, apathetic 
fellow, whom nothing ruffles, to whom nothing 
comes amiss—who seems to live in a sort of 
natural besottedness, if such a strange phrase 
may be allowed. There is your reckless pleasure- 
lover, who, when he can, ‘‘ goes the whole hog” 
for enjoyment, without much nicety about modes 
and results; and when he cannot, folds his arms 
and sulks, with the forced indifference of a 
gambler whose losses come thick and fast upon 
him. There is your precious ‘‘bundle of habits,” 
of the ‘* Miss Millpond” school, 


Who seemed the cream of equanimity, 
Till skimmed, and then there was some milk and water. 


Lastly — 
O beautiful, and rare as beautiful! 

we have the man who falls into the ranks of life 
without grumbling or ado of any kind; lives and 
loves cheerfully, ‘‘ wisely,” and ‘ well;” culti- 
vates pleasures where they do not bloom natu- 
rally; laughs with the happy and weeps with 
the mourners; has an eye for the orange blos- 
som and the funeral plume; is at home with 
prattling childhood and ‘narrative old age;” 
carries a sunshine about with him that sends the 
Smelfungus and Mundungus class of human owls 
hooting and blinking into holes and corners; in 
one word a perfect Horatio. We see the man, 
as we write, in our mind’s eye. He hath not 
six-feet-six in or out of his boots, but is of mode- 
rate stature and comely appearance; he is nei- 
ther a sloven nor an Adonis, neither a Maw- 
worm nor a ‘fast man.” He hath gently curl- 
ing locks, of an excellent chestnut color, and his 
eyes are of a warm blue—of a warm blue, by all 
means, forasmuch as there be eyes called azure, 
whose every glance is “nipping and eager.” 
He hath a full chest, and a ruddy complexion. 
He is fond of the open air and of free exercise, 
heart and lungs being of goodly size— 


His shoulders broad, his armis lang, 
Sae comely to be seen. 


So that we can very well understand of the 
maiden how it was that— 


Aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock o’ Hazelgreen. 


He hath a pleasant voice, an open manner, a habit 
of cordial greeting, and hearty hand-shaking, 
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without being rough over it, like some vulgar 
fellows who can never 


Teach themselves that honorable stop 
Not to outsqueeze discretion ; 


who are most distinctly nuisances, pure and sim- 
ple, because 


The man who hails you “Tom!” or “ Jack!” 
And proves by thumps upon your back, 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it! 


Happy Horatio is not prone to extravagances of 
any kind. For children he hath cherries, for 
young maidens chaste but loving kisses, for old 
men counse! and aid in their little dilemmas, for 
old ladies cough-drops and consolation. He is 
not proud in prosperity, neither in adversity doth 
he look down his nose. He is the very man—to 
borrow an expression of Leigh Hunt, speaking 
of ‘*Tom Campbell”—the very man you would 
walk through ankle-deep snow, on a December 
night, to spend an hour with! 

In daily life, it is not often—far from it—that 
we encounter the man of Horatio stamp. When 
we do so, however, there is no mistake about it— 
he is at once recognized as a happy fellow. 
Amid all the cross-currents and conflicting influ- 
ences of modern civilization, and the ups and 
downs resulting from complicated social relations, 
we see at once that he ‘stands four-square,” 
whatever winds may blow. We instantly feel 
the charm of that repose, and that spontaneous- 
ness which eyer belong to harmoniously developed 


character, precisely as we feel in our intercourse 
with women and children. Your unhappy man 
has neither repose nor freedom of action. Gil- 
fillan and Lady Hester Stanhope between them 
have perfectly hit off the character of that type 
of uncomfortableness, that most un-Horatian be- 
ing, Lord Byron, and it is in point to quote their 
words. Gilfillan attributes to him “ the activity 
of a scalded fiend”’—while the lady says, ‘‘ he 
never seemed to do any thing without a motive,” 
—two leading features in the picture of an un- 
happy man. The characteristic of a happy man 
is cheerful spontaneous action, with an evident 
capacity for repose; and 
Blest are they 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 

as to yield that result. Where, however, the 
natural constitution is not what we have taken 
upon ourselves to call Horatian, it is possible to 
subdue its restlessness and make it happier in 
action without a continual eye to results. Let 
it not be said that we introduce incongruous ideas 
into this paper, when we add, that a genial piety 
is the medicine that best ‘ministers to a mind 
diseased” with the Faust-like disquietude of 
modern life. A genial piety takes root most 
readily, of course, in cheerful natures; but in 
every soul the necessary result of unbroken trust 
in ‘“‘a faithful Creator,” is repose, simplicity, 
harmonious unity of character. God is great! 
‘¢ The world is a beautiful world, after all,” and 
the true ‘‘happy valley” is the serene depth of 
a man’s own spirit.—TZait’s Magazine. 
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Last even, when the sun was low, 
I walked, where those bright waters flow, 
Where we two wandered long ago; 


With sad, slow steps, I lingered o’er 
The ancient woods, the river-shore, 
Where thou, alas! art found no more; 


The winds that shook the dying flowers, 
The echoes stirring in the bowers, 
Seemed as the voices of those hours; 


With raptured eyes I pierced the gloom, 
With tears that might have thawed the tomb, 
I cried unto thy spirit, “ Come.” 


“Come forth,” I cried ’twixt hope and fear, 
“Tt is the hour when none are near, 
Oh! come, beloved, meet me here.” 
The sere leaves flitting in the dell 
Whispered scornfully, as they fell, 
“Death is Death, immutable.” 
* * * 
Was it sad fancy’s dreaming eyes, 
Or an answer to my sighs ? 
Methought I saw a shadow rise. 


Slowly it passed into the gray, 
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With mournful eyes half turned away; 
And I heard a pale voice say, 


In tones beyond imaginings, 
As when the wind with tangled wings 
Is fluttering amid tuneful strings, 


“The Living cannot know the Dead, 
‘But the spirit that is fled 
In good things past is perfected: 


“ The bliss of life it felt before 
Thrills the spirit o’er and o’er, 
Love increaseth more and more; 


“ Neyer sorrow, never fear; 
TI am near thee, ever near, 
Wakeful, more than eye or ear; 


“‘ Sometime, dearest. we shall greet 
Each other in this valley sweet; 
The Future and the Past shall meet; 


* Sometime, we shall linger o’er 
These ancient woods, this river-shore, 
These walks where I am found no more; 


“ Sometime, when the sun is low, 
We shall wander, well I know, 





Where we two wandered long ago.” ¥. Temxyson. 
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HART’S ESSAY 


Te age of Queen Elizabeth was not more re- 
markable for the singular rapidity of its intel- 
lectual developmert, than for the extraordinary 
character of its literary product. Two centuries 
had elapsed since the sun-burst of old Chaucer, 
and during this long interval an almost Gothic 
darkness pervaded the land; the only evidence 
that the poetic faculty had not entirely died out, 
being a few rude lyrics, and the simple but ro- 
mantic ballads which were sung by wandering 
minstrels. The fanciful but not wholly unmusical 
strains with which Surrey, Wyatt, and Gascoigne 
delighted the court of Henry VIII., gave but 
feeble promise of the grander and more imagi- 
native poems which half a century later were to 
immortalize the reign of the brave, coquettish 
woman-king, and girdle all the world with bea- 
con-fires of song. Indeed the stout old maiden- 
queen had very nearly reached the mature age 
of fifty, and had held the sceptre of England 
with a firm grasp for more than twenty years, 
before her reign was honored with the advent of 
a poet worthy of remembrance. Then, suddenly, 
and almost without forewarning, rose, brightening 
and dilating through the twilight of the time, 
Shakspeare, Marlow, Chapman, Decker, Greene, 
Peele, Nash, and Heywood, followed by Jonson, 
Massinger, and Ford, and a multitudinous galaxy 
of lesser stars. Simultaneous with these glorious 
dramatic poets, uprose Spenser, Drayton, and 
Daniel; Chapman, whose racy and idiomatic 
translation of Homer puts to shame the emascu- 
lated Homer of Pope ; and Fairfax, whose spirited 
rendering of Tasso excels, in an equal degree, the 
vapid dilution of Hoole. Greatest among these 
for fertility of invention, affluence of imagina- 
tion, and melody of rythm stands Edmund Spen- 
ser, the friend alike of the many-sided Shak- 
speare, and the heroic Sir Philip Sidney. 

Concerning the life of Spenser we may briefly 
say, he was born in London, in 1553, and at the 
age of twenty-seven was appointed secretary to 
the viceroy of Ireland ; having been presented at 
the same time, on condition of living thereon, 
with a grant of three thousand acres of land, 
forfeited by the rebel Earl of Desmond. Ten 
years later, Spenser dedicated the first edition of 
his Fairy Queen to Elizabeth, who acknowledged 
the honor with a pension of fifty pounds sterling 


* Spenser and Fairy Queen, by Professor John §. Hart, 
L.L.D. Hayes and Zell, Philadelphia. 
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per annum. From this period the poet visited 
England occasionally. In 1597 he returned to 
Ireland, but was driven from it the following 
year by the insurgents under the rebel chief 
Tyrone, who burned his house—Kilcoman Castle 
—to ashes, and compelled him to fly with such 
precipitation that his infant daughter perished in 
the flames. Spenser never recovered the blow. 
Broken down by his late reverses he sought re- 
fuge in London, where, three months later, at 
the age of forty-five, he died. 

A very dear friend of ours was the first to 
point out the analogy existing between the poetry 
of Spenser and the Gothic in art; and the re- 
semblance will be found singularly striking, both 
as regards structure and embellishment. A Gothic 
minster may be termed an allegory hewn out of 
stone. Those old architects spiritualized their 
conceptions. They ‘‘ builded better than they 
knew.” Their work expressed an under meaning. 
All the lines tended upward. The ground-plan 
was crucial, and even the elaborate tracery with- 
in and without, was expressive of a mystic pur- 
port only partially revealed to the gazer. The 
singularly harmonious proportions of the struc- 
ture, its aerial grace, and its general artistic 
beauty, one may be prepared to understand; but 
unless our perceptions are quickened by the acute 
analysis of some guiding mind, thoroughly con- 
versant with the more recondite philosophy of 
the details, we shall still remain ignorant of what 
is most essential to a just appreciation of the 
genius of the architect, and the profound intelli- 
gence by which he was guided in his work. 

As with the old Gothic minster, so will it be 
found with Spenser’s gloriousallegory. The few 
who really read it, cannot fail to admire it; but 
there is not one, unless he himself is a patient 
and unwearied student of the art, to whom the 
whole world of its undermeaning is reveaied in 
all its mystic grace and beauty, or who can fully 
estimate the poet’s delicacy of invention, sup- 
ported as it is by the most wonderful executive 
skill. To attain this higher range requires, with 
most of us, the aid of an enlightened expositor, 
capable himself of comprehending the infinity of 
detail, and of clearly conveying its significance 
to the general reader. In this capacity, those 
| who desire to really understand Spenser’s Fairy 
| Queen, need ask no more intelligent instructor 
| than Professor Hart, whose work is not merely a 
| running commentary upon the text of Spenser, 
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but a lucid exposition of the entire story—a 
lifting up of the veil of Allegory, and show- 
ing in the clearest light the exquisite character 
of the workmanship and its marvelous poetic 
beauty. 

One of the causes why Spenser is so little read 
at the present day, Professor Hart attributes to 
the excess of his imagination leading him to 
elaborate every picture, by which the continuity 
of the story is broken up, and the aggregate be- 
comes a succession of tableaux. Another reason 
he assigns is the obsolete words scattered through- 
out the poem, and its antique spelling. This 
opinion, with all due deference to so accomplish- 
ed a scholar, is only partially correct. The want 
of connection between the several parts of the 
story is undoubtedly a drawback, and the obso- 
lete words are indeed likely to puzzle a beginner; 
but the difficulty as regards the spelling will be 
found to exist in the eye rather than in the intel- 
lect, for when the poem is recited aloud by a 
good reader, the spelling modernizes itself to the 
ear of the listener, and the sense becomes at 
once clear and lucid. No, it is not so much the 
obsolete words, which a glossary will define, nor 
the uncouth spelling, which the ear corrects, as 
the imperfect manner of the story. We also 
think, though Professor Hart does not, that its 
allegory repels. We know very well that Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrims’ Progress is an allegory, and that 
it is also a popular book with all classes of read- 
ers; but the allegory of the inspired tinker is so 
transparent that it presents none of the difficulties 
of Spenser’s Fairy Queen. The names of Bun- 
yan’s characters are, so to speak, Anglicized; 
that is, they are expressive of their several 
qualities, and thus afford, as it were, a continual 
key to their actions. We might add another 
reason for the popularity of Bunyan’s book—the 
story is of itself intensely interesting in spite of 
its allegorical character. 

Another, and perhaps more potent cause for 
the neglect of Spenser lies in the fact that the 
present age abounds in discursive readers, and 
shallow thinkers. We have become intellectually 
indolent. We find it easier to skim the surface 
of things than to dive for the pearls which lie 
beneath. We shrink from the task of solving a 
problem or weighing an argument, and willingly 
accept the conclusions of others, rather than 
undergo the fatigue of forming an opinion for 
ourselves. In this respect the multiplicity of 
books has become injurious to us. We do not 
now, like the scholars of old, read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest the volumes that are placed 
before us; but shrink sensitively from every thing 
we cannot comprehend at a glance, and yawn 
over profound thoughts or lovely images which 





only partially disclose themselves. If we desire 
to know more concerning them, we cry out lustily 
for an interpreter. It is to supply this want, so 
far as Spenser’s Fairy Queen is concerned, that 
Professor Hart has written the admirable exposi- 
tory volume now under notice. ‘‘ The subject,” 
as he truly says, ‘“‘ has not been without its dif- 
ficulties. To analyze with discretion the work- 
ings of the human heart in these great depart- 
ments of moral action; to catch the spirit and 
meaning of the concrete and poetical symbols of 
the author; to extract from the flower of poesy, 
and present in marketable form, the honey which 
it contains; to present to the imagination such 
pictures as should tend to cultivate and elevate 
the taste and enkindle in the heart a love for the 
good, the beautiful, and the true; to give so 
much of the story as to make the characters and 
pictures intelligible to all classes of readers, 
without taking from the poem the zest of novelty 
to those who may have the leisure and the incli- 
nation to read it for themselves, and without 
wearying those who haye read it already; to 
penetrate the instructive mysteries of Belphcoebe 
and Amoret, and Britomart, and Florimel; this, 
let it be said, has required something beyond 
mere verbal criticism, or historical and gram- 
matical illustration. It has been necessary rather 
to abstract the mind from the piles of erudition 
with which the subject is loaded, and to read the 
poem, as the Christian should read his Bible, with 
a perpetual appeal to the silent expositor within. 
It has been necessary to turn the thoughts con- 
tinually inward, and to draw from the very pene- 
tralia of consciousness that which was intended 
to sink equally deep. If the instruction thus in- 
tended has not entirely missed its aim, if any 
hitherto undeveloped germ of thought or taste 
has been quickened into life, if any spring 
of emotion has been set free, if any subtle 
chord heretofore quiescent has been touched and 
caused to vibrate, if (to resume a former fig ire) 
the genius of Spenser has been so conducted as 
to excite in any good degree the dormant elec- 
tricity of others, the labor bestowed upon the 
attempt has not been entirely in vain.” 

Labor in vain it certainly has not been, but 
labor well bestowed, and upon a subject worthy 
of the commentator’s best powers. The vast 
scope of Spenser’s original plan was to exhibit in 
twelve separate books, the twelve moral virtues, 
as exemplified and perfected in the person of 
Prince Arthur; the crowning purpose of the 
poet being, in his own words, ‘to fashion a gen- 
tleman, or noble person, in virtuous and gente 
discipline.” Of these twelve books he only lived 
to compose six, so that, in one sense, the Fairy 
Queen may be regarded as a magnificent frag- 
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ment. Yet, as each book is rounded and com- 
plete in itself, the only real difference is that the 
design was restricted to the illustration of six 
moral virtues, instead of a round dozen. Adopt- 
ing, very judiciously, as we think, the syn- 
thetic, in preference to the analytic method, in 
the composition of his essay, Professor Hart com- 
mences with the opening scene of the poem, and 
proceeds, book by book, to unfold the esoteric 
meaning of the poet, as involved in the incidents 
of the story, and the characters which are from 
time to time introduced. Of the nature of many 
of these characters Professor Hart has given us 
so clear an insight, that, to the general reader, 
he may be said to have vitalized them, the sketches 
are so admirably drawn, and the coloring so 
perfect. Indeed, when we say that we regard 
them as equal in every respect to Mrs. Jameson’s 
admirable sketches of Shakspeare’s heroines, we 
only assert that which we believe will be borne 
out by the opinion of every unbiassed reader. 
Witness, for instance, the following masterly por- 
traits of Belphcebe and her twin-sister Amoret. 
‘*Belphoebe is Spenser’s idea of absolute vir- 
ginity—of a being possessing all womanly per- 
fections, except that which is most characteristic 
—having all the grace and delicacy of her sex, 
witheut its dependence—not like Britomart, un- 
Joving because she has not seen the right one, or 
not appearing to others to love because she suc- 
cessfully conceals her feelings:—but one who 
can pity the misfortunes or admire the noble 
qualities of a man, as she would those of a 
woman; who does not love, because in the com- 
position of her heart there is no mixture of that 
subtle element on which love feeds; whose want 
of love is not want of feeling, nor the result of 
disappointment, much less of chagrin; who can 
sympathize with the pains and alleviate the dis- 
tresses of a wounded squire, as she would those 
of a younger brother; in whose bosom there is 
no latent, undeveloped want; to whose eyes the 
magic mirror of Merlin would reveal only a group 
of sisterly nymphs, a medicinal herb, or a wound- 
ed deer; in whose tender and graceful stalk (to 
vary yet once more the expression) neither the 
germ has been retarded by late spring, nor the 
bud blasted by untimely frost, nor the flower al- 
ready faded and fallen, but its sap, by native 
constitution, contains only that element which 
produces branches and leaves—a plant, flower- 
less, indeed, but graceful, unchanging, perennial, 
green. 
_ “Belpheebe is not a perfect woman. Her im- 
perfection, however, is of a kind which makes 
her more admirable, though less interesting. In 
proportion as she is less womanly, she is more 
angelic. 


4 Belpheebe. 








**Spenser’s devout loyalty to his sovereign, the 
Virgin Queen, as well as the native bent of his 
mind, led him to admire beyond bounds such a 
character as this. He has lavished upon it the 
riches of his genius with a most profuse and 
hearty liberality. The birth of Belphcebe is one 
of his master-pieces. He describes this event, in 
the first place, in a few general terms, which 
seem to be a sort of ottar of roses, the very 
quintesence of poetry. 


Her birth was of the womb of morning dew, 
And her conception of the joyous prime; 

And all her whole creation did her shew, 
Pure and unspotted from all loathly crime 
That is ingenerate in fieshly slime. 


‘‘Belphoebe had a twin-sister, Amoret. The 
babes had been stolen from their sleeping mother 
on the day of their birth by two of the God- 
desses, and educated separately according to the 
tastes of their foster-parents. Diana, or Phcebe, 
the Virgin Goddess, the alma mater of one, made 
her, as we have just seen her, the peerless virgin, 
Venus, Goddess of Love, took the 
other babe, the infant Amoret, to the gardens of 
Adonis, and caused her to be trained in all the 
arts and mysteries of perfect womanhood. 

‘‘By the Amoret of Spenser we are to under- 
stand one whose perfections and imperfections 
are the counterpart of her sister’s; who is both 
less angelic and more womanly, who is made to 
love and to be loved; who finds not only her hap- 
piness, but her honor and her perfection, in 4 
feeling of dependence upon another; the rays of 
whose beauty diffuse warmth as well as light; 
whose delicacy is not the angular and facial ex- 
actness of the diamond, hard, bright, and cutting, 
but the soft repose of a sunbeam upon a bank of 
violets; whose love is not the playful and spark- 
ling jet d’eau of the wild Florimel, nor the deep, 
concealed fountain of the haughty Britomart, 
but a full, broad, generous stream of affection, 
through which pours eyery energy of her soul. 
Amoret is a being too earnest to be coy, too con- 
fiding to be jealous. She bestows her love, not 
as a boon to another, but as_a necessary gratifi- 
cation to herself. Her love is twice blessed. It 
blesseth her that gives and him that takes. Her 
repose is not inward and within herself, but out- 
ward upon another. She experiences a high 
gratification in knowing that she is loved, but a 
still higher one in loving. There is in her love 
a fullness, strength, bounty, simplicity, and en- 
tireness, to which one of the very best historical 
parallels is to be found in the heart of Spenser 
himself, as poured forth in the Sonnets and the 
Epithalamium.” 

The character of Scudamour, the accepted 
lover of the fair Amoret, is thus given by Pro- 
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fessor Hart. -It is not only an appropriate pend- 
ant to the previous sketch, but is of itself a fine 
example of word painting. 

‘«« As the accepted lover of Amoret, the reader 
feels all along that Scudamour ought to be a 
noble and worthy knight. But it is not until we 
hear from his own mouth, this modest account 
of his exploit, that we understand and appre- 
ciate his real worth. His character has in it 
nothing to dazzle or astonish. It does not strike 
suddenly the imagination, but wins upon us by 
degrees, gaining successively our confidence, our 
sympathy, our admiration, our unreserved affec- 
tion. He has not the thoughtful and solemn 
heroism of the Red-Cross Knight; nor yet the 
faultless, but somewhat insipid composure of Sir 
Guyon; he is at a still further remove from the 
cruei levity of Paridel and Blandamour. In his 
joys and his sorrows, his achievements and his 
perfections, his friendships and his love, he 
comes more within the pale of human sympathies 
than any of the male characters in the Fairy 
Queen. He is indeed Spenser’s idea of perfect 
Manhood, without superhuman endowments, or 
any extraordinary mission:—one to whom the 
heart goes out with a warm and inspiring confi- 
dence—a man having the masculine ability, the 
strength, moral and physical, which secures to 
him the entire respect of his own sex, while, to 
the woman of his choice, he gives a love deep, 
earnest, abiding, and unreserved—the counter- 
part and correlative of Amoret’s love for him.” 

There is perhaps a little too much of a gene- 
ralizing tendency in the annexed sketch of the 
beautiful, but bold, bad woman, Radigund; but 
it is very vigorously drawn, nevertheless, and is 
a character such as would have befitted Rem- 
brant to paint, and one which only a Siddons 
could have looked and acted to perfection. 

‘“‘This fierce Amazon is the woman whose cha- 
racter the reader is to solve. Her name is Radi- 
gund. She has some points in common with 
Britomart, if it be permitted to say that a woman 
so bad as Radigund, is like a woman so good as 
she of the “‘heben spear.” There is in both a 
fearless self-reliance, a force and earnestness of 
character, a masculine energy of purpose, an en- 
tire ability to join in the rude encounter of life, 
of which there are few examples in any age or 
either sex. 

‘‘But likeness is not identity. The points of 
difference between Britomart and Radigund are 
far greater than the points of similarity. Espe- 
cially do they differ in the governing motive by 
Which their energy is directed. The object of 
Britomart is to protect herself—to maintain her 
own independence, and that of her sex. Radi- 
gund’s object is the contemptible ambition of 





lording it over the other sex. The effect of this 
difference in the governing motive, shows itself 
in their whole characters. The one is a be- 
ing refined, pure, serene. The other becomes 
coarse, turbulent, and base. The virgin snow, 
just fallen upon the frosty ground, might be the 
emblem of the one. The emblem of the other 
would be that same snow in a thaw, sullied with 
the warm breath of the south wind—unsightly 
and unsafe. Britomart’s energy is that of a 
deep, rapid stream fed by springs; so clear is 
its current, you can hardly believe in its rapidity 
and its force, till you attempt to resist its pro- 
gress. Radigund is a mountain torrent, swelled 
by heavy rains; violent and resistless, but turbid 
and devastating. Each of these women finds 
herself, unexpectedly, vulnerable. But this dis- 
covery in the case of Britomart, leads to the de- 
velopment of the crowning virtue of her charac- 
ter, a noble affection for Artegal, which is equally 
worthy of its object and its subject—of him and 
of her. Radigund’s wound, on the contrary, be- 
comes a festering sore, irritating and unclean. 

‘« Thave spoken of Radigund as coarse. Let not 
the expression be misinterpreted. It is moral, 
not physical coarseness, that is intended. She is 
represented as having youth, beauty, elegance of 
manners and appearance, and whatever else is 
necessary to make her a gentlewoman—except 
gentleness of purpose. Hers is a coarseness, 
not of brawn and bone, not even of intellect, but 
of heart—a vulgar thirst for revenge, and a paltry 
love of rule, not compatible with her true dignity 
as a woman. 

‘‘Radigund represents a class of characters, 
rather than any single character. I know not 
that I can point to any one entire correlative in 
modern society. Some of her features may be 
seen in the miserable jilt, who trifles with the 
most serious interests this side of the grave, for 
the paltriest of all possible gratifications. A still 
more striking development of Radigund in modern 
society, may be seen in the domestic tyrant, whose 
aim is to govern her husband,—who, in common 
parlance, loves to ‘wear the’—garment which I 
suppose must not be named.” 

As an offset to the above we shall close our 
extracts with an analysis of the character of the 
gentle-hearted shepherdess, Pastorel. Taking it 
all in all, it is the most perfectly finished sketch 
in the whole book. 

‘“‘This old man, the foster-father of Pastorel, 
had found her, an infant, in the open fields, and 
having no other child, had nourished her as his 
own. Pastorel knew not that she was not his 
daughter. Neither Meliboeus, nor any of his 
neighbors, knew her real parentage; though in 
the exquisite native graees of her now budding 
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womanhood, the practiced eye of one who had 
seen much of iife, might detect evidences of 
gentle blood. The simple-minded shepherds and 
shepherdesses among whom she lived, did not, of 
course, enter into any such speculations about 
her. They only knew they loved her with a sort 
of affection which they never thought of enter- 
taining toward one another, or toward any one 
else that they had ever known. She was among 
them, but not of them, a sweet and gentle being, 
meek, winning, pleasant to all; and, what is 
most difficult, giving no pain or offense, where 
she was obliged to withhold her love. She did 
not scorn those poor people. Why should she? 
They were her people. She had never known 
any other. In a certain sense, she loved them 
all—loved even Coridon, who so haplessly sued 
for her hand—she wished him well; she wished 
them all well-—she was grateful for their thousand 
kindnesses. Those dear old people, father and 
mother as she believed them, she would have 
shed her heart’s blood for them. And yet within 
that maiden’s breast was a spring of emotion 
which had not been touched. Zhe music of the 
soul goes out only to the touch of a kindred harmony. 
’T was not that Pastorel despised the rustic garb 
or humble lot of her companions. Within her 
was a sense of the beautiful which found in them 
no correlative. Love is based upon admiration ; 
it is a kind of idolatry; and there was in them 
nothing which she could idolize. Yet she was 
not discontented and fretful at her condition. 
She had known nothing in human character su- 
perior to what was around her, and probably was 
not conscious to herself of possessing, as she 
did, the capability of an emotion, exquisite as 
the rose in the sunbeam, yet delicate as the lily 
of the valley. The chemists will prepare you a 
compound, a sort of invisible ink, colorless at 
first, and giving to the casual beholder no evi- 
dence of the letters which with it you have 
traced upon the virgin paper. But once expose 
that paper to the heat or the light, and every 
mark and line becomes at once visible. Man 
knows not himself, till circumstances and occasions 
have brought out his latent capabilities and emotions. 
Pastorel was contented, for she was not con- 
scious of the want which really existed within 





her bosom. She knew not the idolatrous admi-. 
ration which could be excited in her mind, for 
the qualities calculated to call forth that admira- 
tion had never been presented to her—she knew 
not the ecstasy to which she could be raised, for 
no idol had yet been placed before the altar of 
her affections. It was not till the arrival of the 
gentle stranger, and the knowledge of his noble 
and gracious qualities, that she knew herself. 

‘* Pastorel, if I am correct in my analysis, is 
certainly a beautiful idea. The reader of the 
poem will find nothing more exquisite among all 
the creations of Spenser.” 

The praiseworthy task which Professor Hart 
imposed upon himself, that of making the text 
of Spenser easy of comprehension by the modern 
reader, he has accomplished with a skill and suo- 
cess which leaves nothing to be desired. With 
this essay by our side, and the Faérie Queen, as 
Spenser wrote it, lying before us, all the diffi- 
culties which previously attended its perusal 
vanish like mist at sunrise, and we enter the 
world of the poet’s creation with our vision 
cleared of its obstructing haze, and prepared to 
enjoy and properly appreciate the exquisite 
beauty of the scenes he has painted, and the 
personages he has introduced. We have indeed 
leisure for more than this, for we also have time 
to weigh considerately the high moral purpose 
involved in the allegory, and to relish, with un- 
disturbed gratification, the noble lessons with 
which this grand poem abound. If Shakspeare 
is a king, in his own realm, Spenser, in his pe- 
culiar province, wears with no less grace and 
dignity the insignia of royalty. Each in his 
particular sphere reigns supreme, and without 
co-rival. Both are immortal names, and both 
worthy of that reverence with which the world 
now justly regards them. To many, Spenser’s 
greatest work has been a sealed book. It need 
be so no longer. In this essay of Professor 
Hart will be found all that was before needed to 
a perfect comprehension of the meaning of the 
poet; and from this time henceforth no reader 
who desires to understand with ease to himself 
the Faérie Queen of Spenser should fail to avail 
himself of the essay, which forms its explanatory 
guide. 





SONNET.—SOMNUS. 


Somnvs, thou son of Erebus and Night! 
When golden day darlines, thou from thy cell, 
Where dreams and airy phantoms love to dwell, 
Com’st to vouchsafe a boon of dear delight. 
Thy magic rod can give divine repose, 
When light thou hoverest o’er poor mortals’ bed, 
Or walkest round the couch with noiseless troad, 





The sorrower’s aching eyelids now to close. 
Oft have they named thee sister of pale Death, 
Since over Memory thou canst lethé shed, 
Yet to the weary frame thou art the bread 
Which keeps existent life’s all-precious breath. 
Unvisited by thee, how vain is man, 
Whose life, at best, is but the shortest span. W. A. 








ANNIE LIVINGSTONE. 


Nor far from the straggling village of Nethan 
Foot, in Clydesdale, stood, many years ago, a 
small cottage inhabited by a widow and her two 
daughters. Their poverty and misfortunes se- 
cured for them a certain degree of interest among 
their neighbors; but the peculiarities of the 
widow prevented much intercourse between the 
family and the inhabitants of the district. 

In her youth ‘daft Jeanie,” as she was called 
in the village, had been the belle of Nethan Foot; 
but by coquetry and love of admiration, she had 
excited great jealousy among the girls of the 
country side; and her success in securing the 
handsomest lad in the place as her husband had 
not tended to increase her popularity. Those 
days, however, had long passed away. A terrible 
calamity had befallen her; and one single night 
had deprived her at once of home and husband. 
A sudden flood, or ‘‘ speat,” of the river had in- 
undated their cottage; and in their endeavors to 
save the wreck of their furniture from destruc- 
tion, her husband had lost his life, and her eldest 
daughter received such injuries as to leave her 
a helpless cripple for the rest of her days. 

Jeanie, never very strong-minded, broke down 
completely under these accumulated misfortunes ; 
and though her bodily health was restored after 
the fever which followed, she rose up from her 
sick-bed an idiot, or rather what is called in 
Scotland ‘ daft,”—that peculiar state of mind 
between idiocy and mania. 

The charity of a neighboring proprietor gave 
her a cottage rent free, the Nethan Foot people 
gave what help they could in furnishing it, but 
they were themselves too poor to do more, so 
that the whole support of her helpless mother 
and sister devolved on Annie Livingstone, the 
younger daughter, a handsome girl of fifteen 
years of ege. 

It is only by living among the peasantry of 
Scotland that we learn fully to appreciate the 
warm heart and heroic self-sacrifices which are 
often concealed under their calm exterior and 
apparent coldness of manner; and no one unac- 
quainted with her previous history could have 
guessed that Anne Livingstone, the blythest hay- 
maker, the best reaper, the hardest worker in 
the field or house, the most smiling, cheerful, and 
best-conducted girl in the valley of the Nethan, 
had some sorrows which fall to the lot of few in 
this world. Day after day she had to leave her 
bed-ridden sister alone and untended to seek a 


scanty means of subsistence for the family in | 
out-of-doors labor; while more than half of her | 





hours of rest and refreshment were occupied in 
running down to the cottage, to see that Marian 
required nothing, that her mother had remem- 
bered to make the porridge, or having done so, — 
had given Marian her share instead of devouring 
it all herself. But a want of care of her helpless 
daughter was not the only thing Annie had to 
dread from ‘daft Jeanie.” The peculiar tem- 
per and disposition of her girlhood subsisted 
still, and no longer kept in check by intellect, 
displayed themselves in a thousand vagaries, 
which rendered her the laughing-stock of the 
village, and caused bitter mortification to her 
daughter. Once or twice Annie had ventured to 
interfere with her mother’s modes of proceeding, 
but instead of doing good by her endeavors, 
she not only brought upon herself reproaches, 
curses, even blows, but by exciting the revenge- 
ful cunning of madness, occasioned the perpetra- 
tion of malicious tricks, which greatly added to 
her previous annoyances. 

It was wonderful that in such circumstances 
the young girl contrived to keep her temper and 
good spirits; but she was well-principled and 
strong-minded, and as she sometimes said when 
the neighbors pitied her for what she had to 
bear—‘‘ Eh, woman! but the back is made for 
the burden; and He that has seen fit to gie me 
heavy trials has gi’en me also a stout heart and 
braid shouthers to bear them. And better than 
all, He has given me my ain dear Mair’n to bea 
help and comfort to me in all my difficulties.” 

‘‘A help, lassie? A hindrance you mean.” 

‘‘No, woman, a help. Gude kens my spirit 
would fail me out and out if I had na Mair’n to 
keep me up—to read to me out of the Lord’s 
book—for you ken I am no a great scollard my- 
sel’—and to learn me bonnie psalms and hymns 
to sing when I am dowie (disheartened).” 

The picture displayed by these simple words 
was a touching one; but much more touching 
was the reality of Annie’s devotion to Marian 
When her day’s labor was over, she hurried back 
to her poverty-stricken home ; and having swept 
out and dusted the kitchen, and set on the kettle 
for tea—an indulgence which she labored hard 
to afford the invalid—she would creep up the 
ladder-like stair to the loft, which was her sis- 
ter’s sleeping chamber, and, wrapping her in an 
old shawl, would carry her carefully down stairs, 
place her in her own peculiar chair, and wait 
upon her with the tenderness of a sister and the 
watchfulness of a slave. 

When tea was over, the open Bible was laid on 
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the table; a splinter of the clear cannel coal of 
the country, which the very poor of the district 
frequently use instead of candles, was set on the 
upper bar of the grate; and by its flickering 
light the two sisters would spend the evening to- 
gether, the younger employed in darning and 
patching their well-worn garments, the elder in 
reading to her from the holy volume. Mean- 
while, ‘‘ daft Jeanie” would wander in and out, 
backward and forward, sometimes amusing her- 
self with playing spiteful tricks on Annie—to 
whom, as years went by, she seemed to take a 
strange antipathy—sometimes sitting cowered 
up on the hearth, maundering and moaning, and, 
in spite of their efforts to the contrary, produc- 
ing the most depressing effect upon her daugh- 
ters’ spirits. At such times it was useless to try 
to induce her to go to bed; her natural per- 
versity seemed to find pleasure in refusing to do 
80, till Annie, worn out by her hard day’s work, 
was ready to fall asleep in her chair, and was 
yet unable to go to bed till she had seen her 
mother safely in hers. 

In spite of these disadvantages, however, An- 
nie grew up a handsome, cheerful girl, respected 
by all who knew her, and dearly loved by those 
who were intimate with her. But she had very 
few intimates. She had no leisure to waste in 
idle gossip ; she could not spend an evening hour 
in rambling by the sparkling Nethan water, or 
by the banks of the’ stately Clyde; no one ever 
found her loitering in the hay-field after the sun 
went down; no one ever met her at a kirn 
(harvest-home) or other rural gayety ; and even 
on ‘Saturday at e’en” she would hurry home to 
Marian, rather than join the group of merry lads 
and lassies gathered round the village well. Ma- 
rian was her one engrossing thought—to be with 
her, her greatest happiness; and no holyday 
pleasure could in her eyes equal the delight she 
felt when, on a summer Sabbath afternoon, she 
carried her helpless charge in her arms to the 
top of Dykiebutt’s field, and let her look at the 
trees, the skies, and the rushing water, listen to 
the song of the lark as it fluttered in the blue 
ether above them, or to the mavis singing in the 
old apple-tree that hung its branches so tempt- 
ingly over the orchard wall. 

But a time came when what had hitherto been 
Annie’s greatest pleasure, was put in competition 
with one far greater; when the heart that had 
lavished so much affection on her crippled sister, 
and had stood steady in filial duty to a selfish 
and lunatic mother, was subjected to a trying 
ordeal. 

One eventful year, when an early spring 
and intensely hot summer had caused the corn- 
fields of Blinkbomnie to ripen with such unheard 








of rapidity, that the Irish reapers had not yet 
made their appearance in the neighborhood, it 
was announced throughout the vale of Nethan, 
that if every man, woman, and child in the dis- 
trict did not aid in getting in the harvest, half 
the crop would be lost. Now, as David Caldwell, 
the tenant of Blinkbonnie farm, was a great 
favorite in the neighborhood, everybody who 
could handle a sickle responded to his appeal, 
and made quite a * ploy” (féte) of going to shear 
at Blinkbonnie. Marian Livingstone had been 
so great a sufferer that season, that Annie had 
given up farm-labor for ‘‘ sewing-work,” as she 
called embroidery, that she might be more at 
home with her sister, and secure a larger in- 
come; but sedentary employments were so re- 
pugnant to her naturally active habits, that she 
rejoiced at the necessity which forced her to join 


the reapers, for David Caldwell himself had 
| asked her to come, and he and his family had 


been too steadily kind to Marian for her to re- 
fuse such a request, even had she wished it. But 
she did not wish it; and she was among the first 
of the reapers who appeared at the farm. 

Blinkbonnie was, as its name suggests, a very 
pretty place. Situated on the slope of a gentle 
hill that faced the south, it was the earliest farm 
in that part of Clydesdale; and as the winding 
river bathed the foot of the hill, and the woods 
of Craignethan clothed the opposite bank, it was 
also a favorite resort of the young people of the 
neighborhood, who found a drink of May Cald- 
well’s buttermilk, or a bite of her pease-meal 
scones, a very pleasant conclusion to their even- 
ing strolls. In short, Blinkbonnie was as popu- 
lar a place as the Caldwells were popular people, 
and everybody did their utmost to get in the corn 
quickly. As we have said, Annie Livingstone 
was a good hand at the “heuk,” or sickle; it 
was therefore natural that the best ‘+ bandster,” 
or binder of sheaves, should be selected for the 
part of the field where she was; and much rural 
mirth and wit were shown in the endeavors of 
two very different people to secure this honor- 
able title, and its attendant position. They were 
Alick Caldwell, the farmer’s brother, a journey- 
man carpenter of Nethan Foot, and Jamie Ross, 
the blacksmith, who had been friendly rivals all 
their lives, and were so in the present instance ; 
but Annie was by general vote chosen umpire 
between them, and she gave judgment in Alick’s 
favor. 

In those days the Clydesdale lasses wore the 
old Scottish peasant-dress of the short-gown and 
petticoat, one which is, we fear, almost exploded, 
but which was as becoming as it was convenient. 
In it many a girl, who would have looked com- 
monplace in modern costume, appeared piquant, 
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if not: pretty; and to Annie Livingstone it was 
peculiarly suited. Her broad but sloping shoul- 
ders, and her rounded waist, showed to great 
advantage in the close-fitting short-gown, whose 
clear pink color, contrasting with the deep blue 
of the linsey-woolsey petticoat, gave a look of 
freshness and cleanliness to her whole appear- 
ance, which was enhanced by the spotless purity 
of her neckerchief, and the snowy whiteness of 
her throat. In short, with her well knit figure, 
her rosy cheeks, her smoothly snooded hair, her 
dark eyes, and her ‘‘ wee bit mouth sae sweet 
and bonnie,’”’ Annie was altogether a very comely 
lassie; and when she blushed and looked down, 
as Alick thanked her for the judgment given in 
his favor, he thought her so very pretty, that he 
was strongly tempted to catch her in his arms 
and give her a hearty kiss—a mode of expressing 
admiration, at which many girls in their primi- 
tive district might have been more flattered than 
annoyed; but there was something in Annie 
Livingstone’s whole manner and conduct which 
made it impossible to take such a liberty with 
her. 

Nevertheless, when the reapers returned home 
that night, Alick refused his brother’s invitation 
to remain at Blinkbonnie; and he not only con- 
trived to keep near Annie all the way home, but 
was waiting for her next morning at the end of 
Dykiebutt’s field to escort her to the farm, and 
made himself agreeable to her on the way thither, 
by promising to show her where she could find 
some wild flower roots, which Marian had long 
wished to have transplanted to their little garden, 

“It is a pity, Annie, that you do n’t turn this 
kail-yard of yours to better account,” Alick said 
that evening, when, on the plea of carrying the 
roots for her, he accompanied her down to the 
cottage; ‘‘it would grow potatoes and turnips as 
well as kail, and that would make a pleasant 
change for Marian.” 

Annie blushed. 

‘*Maybe so,” she said, ingeniously, ‘‘ but I 
have nae time for garden-work. I wish whiles 
that I had, for Mair’n is terrible fond of flowers.” 

The hint, so unintentionally given, was seized 
With avidity, and from that time forward many 
of Alick’s leisure hours were devoted to Annie’s 
garden, and not a Sunday passed over without a 
visit from him to ‘daft Jeanie’s” cottage to 
bring a nosegay for Marian. Such consideration 
affected Annie yery much; but Alick’s weekly 
Visits, after a time, gave her almost as much 
pain as pleasure. It was delightful, certainly, 
to see how happy they made Marian; and to 
herself, personally, they were in every way grati- 
fying, she did so like:to hear her sister and Alick 





books they had read, and the thoughts they had 
thought; and to feel that, unlearned as she was, 
she could appreciate the intellectual gifts which 
both possessed, and which they had the power 
of giving forth so well; but she soon found that 
to her mother Alick’s presence was very distaste- 
ful. So long as he was there, she kept tolerably 
quiet—a stranger’s presence generally has a 
certain control over persons afflicted as she was; 
but the moment he quitted the house, she indem- 
nified herself for her enforced good behavior by 
increased restlessness and jll-temper; she abused 
Alick in no measured terms, ill-treated Annie 
worse than ever, and made Marian suffer in con- 
sequence, 

And yet it was impossible to put an end to 
Alick’s visits. If Annie told him not to come to 
the cottage, he said, with a smile, ‘that he 
would not, if she forbade him, come ben the 
house; but he could not leave the garden un- 
cared for, nor could he do without seeing her 
and Mair’n on Sabbaths in Dykiebutt’s field. 
Mair’n would miss him if he did not come to see 
her, and bring her nosegay, and carry her down 
to the water-side, or to the bonnie firwood on 
the Lanark road ;_ it was so dull for her poor body 
to spend ilka Sabbath in Dykiebutt’s field. Be- 
sides, Mair’n liked him to come, whatever Annie 
did.” 

Poor Annie’s heart beat fast. 

‘¢ Oh Alick !” she began; but suddenly recol- 
lecting herself, she stopped abruptly, and no 
persuasions could induce her to finish her sen- 
tence. 

She felt intuitively that it was not only to talk 
to Marian that Alick came so often. She was 
conscious that it was not Marian’s eyes he sought 
when he spoke those beautiful words which 
caused her heart to glow, and which seemed to 
shed on earth, and tree, and sky, a glory they 
had never known till now. But she felt, also, 
that this ought not to be, that in her peculiar 
situation she was not entitled to encourage such 
attentions; and yet—and yet, alas! she could 
not be so unwomanly as to tell him plainly that 
she understood why he lavished so much kind- 
ness and time on her sister. No, she had no- 
thing for it but to let things take their course, 
and strive to guard her own heart against him. 
She no longer, therefore, interdicted his visits, 
but she took every opportunity that offered te 
leave him alone with Marian, and steal out, 
meanwhile, to the most sequestered spots near at 
hand, where she might commune with her own 
heart, and seek from Heaven the strength neces- 
sary to sacrifice her own hopes of happiness te 
the claims of duty, and the comfort of her help- 


talk together, to listen te their remarks on the | less charges. 
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Thus time stole on, till one evening, on one of 
these lonely strolls, she chanced to meet some of 
her acquaintance walking slong the road in the 
Craignethan direction. They greeted her hearti- 
ly, and asked whether she would come with them 
to the preaching. 

‘The preacning!” she said. 
ing ?”? 

‘«¢Eh, lassie, did you no’ hear that Mr. Came- 
ron, of Cambus, is’ to preach the night in the 
Campfield? He is areal grand preacher. You 
had best come.” 

Now this invitation was very tempting to 
Annie, for she could not afford time to go more 
than once a fortnight to church at Lanark, seven 
miles distant, and she liked nothing better than a 
‘*grand preacher; while enough of the old 
imaginative Cameronian temperament remained 
in her to make an open-air service more agreea- 
ble in her eyes than that in a church. 

** You see, Annie,” her friends continued, ‘‘ the 
day’s preaching isa kind of trial, to see if the 
folk care for good doctrine; and if they come, 
we hear tell that Mr. Cameron will preach there 
ilk other Sabbath. Sae, come awa, like a good 
lassie. Marian can weel spare you for a time.” 

*«Maybe she can spare me the day,” Annie 
answered, “for Alick is down by yonder the 


‘What preach- 


now, sae she will no’ be wearyin’ for want of me. 
Just bide a minute till I see.” 
And away she flew to make the proposal to 


Marian. She gave her unqualified approbation 
to Annie’s going; but a shadow passed over 
Alick’s face, even while he volunteered a promise 
to remain with Marian during her sister’s ab- 
sence, and added, with a laugh, which somehow 
had little mirth in it, that he had just been tell- 
ing Marian that he thought he must set on the 
kettle himself the night if he was to get his tea 
with them, for Annie seemed to have forgotten 
them altogether. 

“Oh, no, I’ll sort the kettle,” Annie gaid, 
nervously, and she lifted it from the crook, and 
proceeded to fill it with water at the well; but 
Alick took it from her, saying at the same time 
that ‘‘it would set her better if she gaed to her 
ain room, and made herself braw for the preach- 
ing.” 


The touch of bitterness in his tone as he said | 
this, brought the tears to Annie’s eyes. He little | 
it is a favorite site for a field preaching; and 
| nothing can be more picturesque than the scene 
it presents under such an aspect. The steep 
_hill-side, the murmuring water, the soft thymy 
_ turf, the crowd of listeners, in every attitude of 


guessed how willingly she would have given up 
the preaching, any thing, to spend an hour in 
his company, if it had been right; but she felt 
that it was not so for either of their sakes, so 
she brushed away her tears, smoothed her glossy 
hair, put a silk handkerchief he had given her 
round her neck; and having seen that Marian 
had every thing she required, and that her 





mother was quietly asleep in her chair, she 
hurried to join her friends. 

It was a lovely September evening. The leaves 
were bright with the tints of early autumn; the 
apple-trees, for which Clydesdale is famous, 
laden with golden fruit, hung temptingly over 
the orchard-walls; and the high-road, passing 
through a gently undulating country, abounded 
in charming peeps of the ever-flowing Clyde, 
whose varied banks, sometimes rich in wood, 
sometimes hemmed in by massive rocks, and 
sometimes skirted by a gently-sloping and ex- 
tensive meadows, comprise some of the fairest 
river-scenery in Scotland. Annie, however, 
walked forward with a heavy heart. What was 
it to her that the sky was bright, and the sun 
brilliant? that the soft, fleecy clouds piled them- 
selves up in fantastic forms round the horizon, 
and that all nature seemed happy and joyous? 
There was an oppression on her spirits she could 
not shake off—a feeling that some crisis of her 
fate was at hand which she had no power to 
avert, but whose consequences would take the 
life from her heart, the glory from her sun and 
sky. Alick had spoken to her as he had never 
done before, as if he thought that others might 
have more influence over her than he had, as if 
she could care for any one thing or person in 
comparison with him; and when she tried to fix 
her thoughts on the place to which she was going, 
and for what purpose, Alick’s voice rang in her 
ear—Alick’s sad, disappointed look haunted her 
memory; and she reached her destination long 
before she had regained her composure. 

The Campfield was a small holme, washed by 
the Nethan Water, which, making a sudden whirl 
at that point, surrounded it on three sides, while 
the fourth was bounded by a wooded hill, which 
separated it from the ruined Castle of Craigne- 
than. It was a tradition in the country that the 
spot had been a camp of the Covenanters, in the 
days of Claverhouse, and that a band of the 
Royalists had been defeated there before the 
great battle of Bothwell Brigg. The people of 
the district still point out the path by which the 
Covenanters gained the hill that commanded 
Craignethan Castle; and allege that, for a time 
at least, the Royalist fortress was in their hands. 
At all events, the place is so connected in 
their minds with the days of the Covenant, that 


earnest attention, hanging on the eloquent words 
of the preacher, take one back to the old times 
when, in caves and dells, and bleak moorsides, 
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the stern men of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant listened to the truth at the risk of their own 
lives, and those of their nearest and dearest. 
Just such a preacher as might have led these 
warlike and determined men was Mr. Cameron, 
of Cambus. He was old in ‘years, with silver 
hair and wrinkled brow; but he had a clear, 
penetrating eye, and that look of power, mingled 
with gentleness, that uncompromising love of 
right and truth, which strike conviction to every 
heart, and rouse men’s souls to do or die. 

At any other time Annie Livingstone would 
have listened to the preacher with a kindling 
eye and aglowing cheek, but to-day she sat there, 
pale and cold, struggling to quell the tempter that 
whispered to her to forsake her natural duties 
for the love of one who was becoming dearer to 
her than all the world besides. She fixed her 
eyes on the minister—she endeavored to follow 
his words, but the prayer fell unheeded on her 
ear; and when the full swell of the psalm, pre- 
ceding the sermon, rose into the air, her voice, 
generally the clearest and sweetest of the con- 
gregation, quivered, and was silent. But the 
music was not wholly without influence on her 
tortured heart; and when they resumed their 
places to give ear to the sermon, her spirit felt 
more attuned to the duties of the hour. 

The text given out was this: —‘‘ No man having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God.” Annie started as 
the words were uttered, and as she listened to 
the doctrines which Mr. Cameron deduced from 
them, she felt as if he must have known her in- 
most thoughts, so forcibly did he warn his hear- 
ers of the sin of forsaking the true and narrow 
path of duty to follow the devices of their own 
hearts, so powerfully did he press upon them the 
necessity of sacrificing all that was most dear to 
them, if it even threatened to interfere with the 
appointed course of life which God had traced 
out for them. Annie’s heart beat painfully, for 
she knew too well that he spoke the truth. She 
felt that if she became Alick Caldwell’s wife she 
could not then perform, as now she did, those 
filial and sisterly offices which had been hers 
from childhood, and which it would be mean and 
criminal to forsake. When she rose to receive 
the old minister’s blessing, she vowed with a sad 
heart, but a steadfast spirit, that, come what 
would, she would abide by her duty. Poor girl! 
she little thought how near and severe a test was 
awaiting her. 





‘** Annie,” said a voice at her ear, as she turn- 
ed to leave the Campfield; ‘did you no’ ken I 
was so near you?” 

Alick need not have asked the question, for | 
the sudden flush of the cheek, and the quick 
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bright sparkle of the eye, were enough to show 
her previous ignorance. 

‘*Marian bade me follow you, lassie. She 
said she did not like the look of the sky, and 
would feel mair at ease if I convoyed you home.” 

‘* Hout,” said Annie hastily; ‘‘what makes 
Mair’n sae timoursome? The sky is blue and 
bright, and even if it should be wet, what does 
a drop of rain signify ?” 

**T thought you would have liked me to come, 
Annie,” was Alick’s simple answer. 

Annie turned away her head to conceal how 
much his sorrowful tone affected her. 

** Ay, so I do,” she said with assumed cheer- 
fulness; ‘‘but I dinna like Marian being left 
alone, so we had best walk fast hame,” and she 
quickened her pace. As they did so, a distant 
muttering of thunder was heard, and Annie 
added, ‘*‘ Marian was right, after all. It is won- 
derful how she guesses some things, Alick. She 
is like the birds and the beasts that get restless 
and discomfortable before a storm, although there 
is not a sign of it in the heaven’s bigger than a 
man’s hand.” 

“That ane is bigger,” Alick said, pointing to 
a mass of threatening cloud which was rapidly 
covering the sky; “and if you would take my 
advice, Annie, you would gang with me to Blink- 
bonnie, and bide there till the storm is past.” 

‘*No, no,” she said nervously; ‘* I maun gang 
hame to Marian, and my mother, poor body.” 

Alick remonstrated no further, but silently fol- 
lowed her, as she flew rather than ran in the di- 
rection of Nethan Foot. It was growing very 
dark, and the rest of the congregation, having 
no such call as Annie’s to hurry homeward, had 
already taken shelter in the cottages near Camp- 
field, advising her, as they did so, to follow thei 
example. 

“I cannot,” she said; “I must get hame, 
‘deed must I; and striking off from the high- 
road, she hurried along the by-path by the Ne- 
than Water. The evening grew darker and 
darker; it seemed as if the twilight had been 
forgotten, and the bright day had suddenly been 
merged in night. The thunder became every 
moment louder, and the lightning flashed through 
the trees with fearful brilliancy. The river 
roared along its banks; and as they approached 
the spot of the Nethan’s confluence with the 
Clyde, even Annie’s brave spirit trembled. She 
wondered whether they could cross the stepping- 
stones in such a flood, and in such darkness. 
But she had a strong will; she knew the stones 
to trust as well by night as by day; and beside, 
the storm had so lately begun, that the Nethan, 
she thought, could not have risen very much. 
Sc she hurried forward still faster, and her foot 
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was already on the overhanging bank, when 
Alick drew her forcibly back. 

‘‘Are you mad, Annie,” he cried, to try the 
stepping-stones in such a speat?” (flood). And 
he threw his strong arms round her. 

‘¢ Let me go, Alick! I must get hame to Mair’n,” 
she said, struggling to get free; and she might 
have succeeded in doing so, for she was nearly 
his equal in physical strength, had not a vivid 
flash lighted up the scene at the moment, and 
shown her the peril which awaited her. The 
generally calm Nethan Water was seething like a 





cauldron, and careering down to the Clyde with 
uncontrollable foree. Asif a thick curtain had | 
been withdrawn by the flash, she saw sticks and | 
stones whirled past her by the raging and boiling | 
waters. She saw the banks giving way before | 
her eyes, and the trees that grew on them nod- 
ding to their fall. It was a glorious but terrific 
picture, as the whole bend of the river illumined 
by that fearful light shone out for one single in- 
stant, then disappeared in the darkness. But 
short as that glance had been, it had shown her 
that had not Alick pulled-her back, she must 
have been engulphed in the waters, and no mortal 
power could have brought her to shore alive. 
The imminence of the danger from which she 
had been saved overcame her with a sudden 
weakness; she trembled; her struggles ceased, 
her head drooped on Alick’s shoulder, and she 
burst into tears. 

‘* Annie,” he said soothingly, ‘‘dinna greet, 
for you see I couldna let you drown yoursel’ 
afore my een, and no’ try to save you;” and the 
stalwort arms that had lately so sturdily opposed 
her will, now folded her in a close embrace. 

‘*Oh, Alick,”’ she replied, with her usual sim- 
ple truthfulness, ‘it’s no’ that gars me greet 
but the thought that my willfulness might hae 
cost your life as well as my ain.” 

He stooped down and pressed a first kiss on 
the brow that still rested on his shoulder. 

**Annie, my own Annie!” he whispered; 
‘‘what would life be to me wantin’ you?” 

‘‘Dinna say that, Alick,” she said, hurriedly, 
and rousing herself from the momentary yield- 
ing to her softer feelings; ‘‘ this is neither a time 
nor a place to think of such things. I maun 
gang hame to Mair’n.” 

It was impossible for Annie after that Sabbath 
adventure to conceal either from herself or Alick 
that they loved each other dearly; but.no per- 
suasions could induce her to consent to be his 
wife. In vain he represented that he should con- 
sider Marian’s presence in his household as a 
blessing, and that he had been so long accustom- 
ed to her mother’s ways that he should find no 





dificulty in accommodating himself to them. 
‘‘It was true that Mrs. Livingstone was a little 
afraid of him, but that was so much the better, 
as it evidently kept her in check.” 

Annie shook her head. 

‘¢ She knew better what her mother really was, 
and to what she would expose them both; and 
she loved Alick too dearly to inflict such anxiety 
and annoyance upon him.” 

‘¢Then could she not remain in her present 
home and have a lassie to wait on her?” Alick 
asked. He was well to do in the world; he 
could easily afford the expense, and that would 
make all straight. 

But Annie was firm in resisting every tempta- 
tion. On that same night when Alick had saved 


| her life, she had knelt down by Marian’s bed, 


and in her presence had vowed a vow to the 
Lord, that nothing should ever persuade her to 
yield to him in this matter. And she would not, 
she could not, be forsworn. 

‘¢ Well, well, Annie,” Alick said with a faint 
smile ; ‘‘a willful wife maun ha’e her way. He 
that will to Couper maun to Couper; but if 
Annie Livingstone is no’ to be my wife, de’il tak’ 
me if any other shall have me.” And he marched 
out of the cottage. 

The tears sprung to Annie’s eyes—they came 
there very often now—but she wiped them away, 
and said— 

*« Ay, ay, he thinks so the now; but men canna 
wait as women do, hoping and hoping when the 
heart is sick and the spirit faint. He will marry 
some day; and if it be for his happiness, I will 
be thankful.” 

Sti#l it was very hard for her to be thankful, 
when, year by year, she saw him courted by the 
bonniest lasses of Clydesdale; or learned that 
Alick Caldwell had been the blythest singer at 
the Hogmenay (last night of the year) ball at 
Blinkbonnie, or that every one suspected that 
the fine valentine Ellen Lauder got on St. 
Valentine’s day came from ‘bonnie Alick.” At 
length the report of his engagement to Ellen be- 
came so prevalent, that even Marian believed it; 
and one fine day, when returning from Lanark, 
where she had been to carry home her “sewing 
work,” Annie herself met Alick and Ellen walking 
together in the fir-wood. A pang went through 
her heart at this confirmation of all she had 
heard, and she was startled to find from it how 
little belief she had hitherto had in the truth of 
the story. Yet it was only natural and right 
that it should be true. It was now three years 
since she had refused Alick, and very few men 
would have waited for her so long. 

Thus thinking, she was a little surprised to 
see him come to the cottage as usual, and bring 
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with him Marian’s nosegay, and some numbers 
of a periodical, with which he had supplied her 
regularly since its commencement. But though 
he had not forgotten to be kind to Marian, Annie 
fancied that he looked less cheerful than he 
generally did; and, with the view of putting 
him at ease, she took courage to congratulate 
him on his marriage to Ellen, and to wish him 
every happiness. 

He got up, and advancing straight to the place 
where she stood, he took her two hands in his, 
and said seriously— 

‘‘ Annie, do you mean what you say? Do you 
really believe that I love, or, rather, that I mean 
to marry Ellen, while you are still Annie Living- 
stone ?” 

The color game and went in Annie’s cheek, and 
her eyes fell under his steady glance; but she 
answered faintly — 

‘‘T did mean it, Alick; and I think you would 
only do what is right and prudent if you married 
her.” 

‘‘And you, Marian,” he said, turning to the 
poor cripple. ‘* What do you think ?” 

‘¢That a man is the better of a wife, she said 
quietly, ‘‘and that as you will never get Annie, 
you might just as well take Ellen.” 

Alick looked distressed, and muttered— 

“< For if ye forsake me, Marian, 
I’ll e’en tak’ up wi’ Jean.’ 

That is what the auld sang of the Ewebuchts 
says. I ken that,” he added; ‘but it is not my 
doctrine, Marian. I consider marriage in a 
higher and holier light; andif Annie refuses me, 
I must e’en rest as Iam. So now you have my 
thoughts on the matter, and you must never 
again insult me by believing the nonsense of the 
Nethan Foot chatterers.” 

And thus things went on, month after month, 
and year after year; and the only comfort poor 
Annie had in her life of trial was the conviction 
that she was doing her duty. As age advanced 
on daft Jeanie, she became more unmanageable ; 
and all the exertions her daughter could make 
were scarcely sufficient to keep her eccentricities 
within bounds, and to support her and Marian. 
But Annie contrived it somehow; and not even 
Alick guessed the bitter struggles, the personal 
sacrifices, the weariness and the starvation she 
endured to keep her poor mother from the parish, 
and to provide for Marian the little luxuries 
which in her position were actual necessaries. 

The end, however, came at length, and when 
it was least expected. ‘Daft Jeanie” took a 
fever and died, and Annie’s toils were compara- 
tively light thenceforward; but in one particular 
it seemed as if the release had come too late, for 
Alick, weary of waiting as many years as Jacob 








served for Leah, had quitted Nethan-Foot a few 
months previously. Some said he had gone to 
Edinburgh, some said to London; but, at all 
events, he had disappeared entirely from the 
neighborhood; and in those days of heavy 
postage, so little intercourse was kept up between 
distant friends, that even his brother at Blink- 
bonnie only wrote to him at long intervals. Thus 
it happened that nearly a whole year elapsed ere 
Alick learned ‘that daft Jeanie was gone at last, 
and a’ the folk thought poor Annie had a good 
riddance of her; but nevertheless she looked 
mair ill and pale than she had ever done before.” 

The news caused Alick to hurry back to Ne- 
than-Foot, and one beautiful spring afternoon he 
reached the home of his childhood. He had walked 
from Lanark ; and, somewhat overcome by heat 
and fatigue, he paused under the shadow of the 
fir-wood to collect his thoughts ere he re-entered 
Annie’s cottage. He looked down on the Clyde 
and its rolling waters, on the green grass fields, 
on the apple orchards, white with blossoms; and 
as he recalled the many trifling incidents which 
connected Annie with these familiar objects he 
pictured how she would greet him now. Would 
not her eyes light up, as they used to do long 
ago, when he chanced to come on her suddenly ? 
her cheeks brighten, and her lips smile upon 
him? and would she not speak to him as she had 
spoken on that eventful night, in that sweet, 
touching, tearful voice that still rung in his ear? 
The very thought of it made his heart bound 
within his breast, and caused him to quicken his 
pace as he took the path leading to the cottage. 
To his surprise he found several groups of peo- 
ple gathered round the door; and there was 
something in their strange way of looking at 
him, as he advanced, that sent a chill through 
his veins he scarce knew why. 

“How is Annie?” he asked abruptly of an 
acquaintance who stood in the doorway. 

‘‘Gang in yoursel’ and see,” was the enig- 
matical answer; ‘‘her troubles are past, to my 
thinkin’.” 

What did the man mean? Alick had not the 
courage to ask the question in words; but, on 
entering the kitchen, he turned white and faint, 
as the mourning groups standing round seemed 
to give a dreadful confirmation to his fears. 

‘¢ Annie, Annie!” he exclaimed, as he darted 
forward toward the inner room, ‘‘I maun see my 
Annie ance again.” 

He rudely thrust aside those who strove to 
prevent his éntrance into the chamber where the 
corpse lay. 

‘‘She’s there, Alick,” they whispered, ‘but 
you mauna gang in, you mauna gang in.” 

Alick made no answer, but pushed open the 
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half-closed door. On the rough kitchen-table 
stood the open coflin; men and women were 
gathered around it; and the expression of deep 
grief that clouded their faces destroyed the last 
glimmer of hope that lingered in his breast, and 
for an instant he stood powerless. But the 
noise he had made on entering had caused the 
mourners to turn toward the door, and one of 
them, with a shrill cry, sprang toward him, and 
flung herself into his arms. 
**Alick, dear Alick, are you come at last? 


a ee 


She said you would come, and that none but 
Alick Caldwell should lay Marian Livingstone’s 
head in the grave. And you are come! His 
name be praised !” 

That night Annie Livingstone spent alone in 
her desolate cottage; but a little time afterward 
she quitted Nethan-Foot as Alick Caldwell’s wife; 
and her after-life gave proof that a good sister 
and dutiful daughter are sure to make a good 
wife and a good mother. 
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THE PEOPLE’S ADVENT. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


"Tis coming up the steep of Time, 

And this old world is growing brighter! 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 

Yet high hopes make the heart throb lighter. 
We may be sleeping in the ground, 

When it awakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it gathering round, 

And heard its voice of living thunder. 

*T is coming! yes, ’tis coming! 


*T is coming now, the glorious time, 
Foretold by seers, and sung in story; 
For which, when thinking was a crime, 
Souls lept to heaven from scaffolds gory! 
They passed, nor see the work they wrought, 
Now the crowned hopes of centuries blossom ! 
But the live lightning of their thought 
And daring deeds, doth pulse Earth’s bosom. 
"Tis coming! yes, ’t is coming! 


Creeds, Empires, Systems, rot with age, 
But the great People’s ever youthful! 
And it shall write the Future’s page, 
To our humanity more truthful! 
The gnarliest heart hath tender chords, 
To waken at the name of “ Brother ;” 
And time comes when brain-scorpion words 
We shall not speak to sting each other. 
"T is coming! yes, ’t is coming! 


Out of the light, ye Priests, nor fling 
Your dark, cold shadows on us longer! 
Aside! thou world-wide curse, called King! 
The People’s step is quicker, stronger. 


There’s a Divinity within 
That makes men great, when e’er they will it. 
God works with all who dare to win, 
And the time cometh to reveal it. 
"Tis coming! yes, *t is coming! 


Freedom! the tyrants kill thy braves? 
Yet in our memories live the sleepers, 
Though murdered millions feed the graves, 
Dug by Death’s fierce, red-handed reapers ; 
The world shall not forever bow 
To things which mock God’s own endeavor ; 
*T is nearer than they wot of now, 
When flowers shall wreathe the sword for ever. 
*T is coming! yes, ’tis coming! 


Fraternity! Love’s other name! 
Dear, heaven-connecting link of Being! 
Then shall we grasp thy golden dream, 
As souls, full-statured, grow far-seeing. 
Thou shalt unfold our better part, 
And in our Life-cup yield more honey : 
Light up with joy the poor man’s heart, 
And Love’s own world, with smiles more sunny : 
*Tis coming! yes, ’t is coming ! 


Ay, it must come! The Tyrant’s throne 
Is crumbling with our hot tears rusted; 
The Sword earth’s mighty have leant on 
Is cankered, with our hearts’ blood crusted. 
Room! for the men of Mind make way ! 
Ye robber Rulers, pause no longer; 
Ye cannot stay the opening day : 
The world rolls on, the light grows stronger,— 
The People’s Advent’s coming! 
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KISSES. 


OnE kiss more, Sweet! 
Soft as voluptuous wind of the west, 
Or silkenest surge of thy purple-veined breast, 
Ripe lips all ruddily melting apart, 
Drink up the honey and wine of my heart} 


One kiss more, Sweet! 
Warm as a morning sunbeam’s dewy gold 
Slips in a red Rose’s fragrantest fold, 


Sets its green blood all a-blush, burning up 
At the fresh feel of life, in its crimson cup. 


One kis more, Sweet! 
Full as the flush of the sea-waves grand, 
Flooding the sheeny fire out of the sand; 
On all the shores of my being let Bliss 
Break with its neap-tide sea in a kiss! 











EDITH 


CLIVE. 


BY CATHARINE BARTON. 


PART I. 

‘«‘T retn you, daughter, she will never do for 
@ governess,” said the elder Mrs. Wallingford to 
her daughter-in-law. 

‘‘T shall make the experiment at all events,” 
replied the younger lady. ‘The children have 
had enough of Miss Crofton, so I am determined 
to try something entirely different.” 

And Mrs. Wallingford, junior, took up a book, 
her usual way of ending a discussion with her 
mother-in-law. 

The old lady’s indignation knew no bounds, 
but as Constance preserved a rigid silence, (that 
safe answer to violence, ) she at length saw all fur- 
ther effort vain, and drawing herself up to her 
utmost height, (which was very high indeed, ) 
left the room. 

Mrs. John Wallingford, the elder lady, was a 
woman of some strength of character, but more 
imperiousness of wiil, joined to an unbounded 
love of sway. She had successively ruled her 
husband, her son, her son’s first wife, and in a 
measure his second wife also. But in the latter 
case she found a strong opponent in her grand- 
son, Edmund Wallingford, who, detesting her 
with all the strength of a boy’s dislike, was the 
more inclined to return the kindness of his step- 
mother, and availing himself of the privileges of 
an only son, stood forth as her champion on every 
occasion. Mr. Wallingford loved his wife with 
all the fervor of a younger lover, but he was of 
an open, unsuspicious temper, and no match for 
the art of his mother, whose unwearied endeavor 
was to throw Constance into the shade. He 
would have been agonized at the thought of her 
suffering from any external want; he could not 
endure to haye her absent; was fretful and im- 
patient when she was away, but he never asked 
himself if he treated her as the mistress of his 
house should have been treated; whether he 
showed her that respect before others, which 
would have compelled it from them. His mother 
had the art of raising a wind about whatever she 
undertook, however small a matter it might be. 
The act of placing a clean towel in its proper place, 
setting a chair in a straight line, which had before 
taken a diagonal position, wiping a tea-cup, or ty- 
ing up a flower, called forth a degree of energy 
which perfectly astonished all beholders, for the 
great mass of people seldom remember that empty 





metal always rings the loudest. Poor Constance, 
whose love for her husband was far stronger 
than her natural indolence, usually accomplished 
twice as much, but not being possessed of the 
art of bustleing, found herself overlooked, and 
in reality a mere cypher in her own house. 
‘* Mother, you will attend to such and such a 
thing; it’s not worth while to trouble Constance 
about it,” was a remark which often galled the 
wife, while it filled the old lady with triumph. 
On these occasions Edmund’s sympathy was most 
dear to Constance, and the affection which grew 
up between them, was like that of an own mother 
and her son, in tenderness and strength, while Mrs. 
John Wallingford learned to dread the sarcastic 
tone and piercing glance of one, who, though so 
young, was so clear-sighted. 

After a marriage of ten years, and when Ed- 
mund had attained his twentieth year, Mr. Wal- 
lingford died. His last sigh was breathed upon 
the bosom of Constance, and his last words were 
a blessing for her gentle, untiring love. After 
his death, his mother continued to reside in the . 
family. A rich, fair, and young widow (Con- 
stance was thirty) needed a chaperone, and she 
filled the office of dragon to perfection. Con- 
stance was fondly attached to the memory of her 
husband, and had her mother-in-law contented 
herself with warding off undesired suitors, she 
had been a most welcome inmate ; but Constance, 
in the first violence of her grief, had abandoned 
every thing to her direction, and when she at 
length roused herself to action, she found the 
sceptre wrested from her hands. It is easier to 
resign than regain authority, and the succeeding 
five years witnessed a secret struggle for au- 
thority between the two ladies. The more ami- 
able temper of Constance would probably have 
yielded, but her affection for her children, aided 
by the co-operation of Edmund, made her firm 
where tey were concerned. The Miss Crofton. 
alluded to, was a governess of the grandmother’s . 
selection, but Edmund having discovered that. 
when their mother was absent, the children were. 
treated with a severity which destroyed both. 
spirits and temper, insisted upon her dismissal, _ 
which she accordingly received. 

It must be confessed that the new governess, 
Edith Clive, was as unlike her predecessor as. 
possible. Instead of forty-five, she was nine- 
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teen; instead of being tall, thin, perpendicular, 
and hard-featured, she was rather below the 
middle stature, but so exquisitely proportioned 
you could scarcely deem it a fault; eyes of which 
no mortal could ever determine the color; they 
seemed to change from black to blue, from blue 
to hazel, but in each change most beautiful. A 
complexion which is often misnamed fair, of that 
rich hue whose transparency shows each emotion, 
by the quick varying color which mantles under- 
neath, from the delicate peach-blossom to the 
deeper tint of the crimson rose; and dark-brown 
hair which (brush it vigorously.as she might, to 
make it lie smooth and orderly as that of a go- 
verness should do) would curl in short, coquet- 
tish-looking curls on her finely rounded forehead. 
And then her voice, her laugh! no ‘lute’s soft 
tone’ could ever have bewitched you one-half so 
much. What wonder that Mrs. John Walling- 
ford thought her a very improper person for a 
governess ? 

And yet she had been educated for that very 
vocation. She was the orphan and only child of 
a clergyman, who left her to the guardianship 
of an uncle, with the direction that the sum he 
had saved from a country clergyman’s scanty 
living should be appropriated to her education. 
She was accordingly educated with a view to her 
own support, and her first essay in governessing 
was made in the Wallingford family. 

‘‘Well, mother,” said Edmund Wallingford, 
who had been absent a few weeks on a jaunt to 
‘‘ The Falis,” and the accompanying tour through 
Canada, ‘‘ how do you like your new governess? 
The selection was the great subject of interest 
when I left home.” : 

The mother’s voice was drowned by the anited 
expressions of approbation from his three little 
sisters, who were crowding around him with de- 
light at his return, while little Lucy (who, being 
an infant at the time of his father’s death, had 
always been Edmund’s particular pet) unclasped 
her arms from his neck, and clapped her hands, 
as she drew a child’s quick comparison between 
Miss Crofton and Miss Clive, and springing from 
his knee, declared her intention of bringing down 
the latter from the school-room, that he might 
himself see the difference without delay. 

‘*Do not be in such a hurry, Lucy,” said her 
mother, ‘‘ Edmund will see Miss Clive at tea;” 
and Lucy was kept quiet by stories of some little 
Indian girls her brother had seen when away, 
and an examination of the presents of quill-work 
he had brought them all. 

Tea-time came, but Wallingford forgot his ap- 
petite, which he had just before declared to have 
alla traveler’s vigor, noticed not the stern glances 





of his grandmother, or the half-suppressed smiles 
of Constance, as he gazed on the face of Edith 
Clive. And when she played and sang her 
sweetest songs, at the request of Constance, (who 
took a mischievous pleasure in teasing the old 
lady,) the enchantment was complete. He had 
considered Miss Crofton as an embodiment of 
the species governess, an evil to be endured, and 
his only interest in the matter had been the hap- 
piness of his sisters, but before the evening was 
over, he felt Ais own happiness was at stake with 
the young governess. 

Long after he retired to rest that sweet face 
was before him, and when he fell asleep (for 
lovers will sleep like other mortals, in spite of 
witching reveries,) he dreamed she was a spirit, 
a fairy, an angel; and when the early sun peeped 
in through the blinds, a rich strain of music 
broke upon his ear. He rubbed his eyes. Was 
he awake? He could scarcely tell, till having 
hastily dressed, he half opened the blinds and 
looked into the garden, which was just below his 
window. There were Edith and his sisters 
gathering flowers to adorn the drawing-room 
and choice little boudoir, which was Constance’s 
sanctum, for Edith soon learned that nothing 
pleased Constance better than fresh fiowers ar- 
ranged with taste. While thus employed, she 
was singing a morning hymn in which the chil- 
dren joined. 


Softly breathes the morning air 
O’er the flowers with dew-drops bright, 
While the early sunshine throws 
Gladness in its glowing light. 


Darkness, gloom and night have fled, 
And our Father’s loving care 

To his children brings the morn, 
Rife with all things sweet and fair. 


Thanks, kind Father, for thy love, 
Thus our grateful hearts would pray, 
Ever may thy shelt’ring care 
Guard us both by night and day. 


Ever, while life’s path is trod, 
Still may we thy children be, 
And, all gloom and danger passed, 
Lead us up to light and thee. 


Wallingford folded his arms on the window- 
ledge, and listened with his whole heart in the 
sound. The spell was broken by little Lucy, 
who had succected in getting off Edith’s sun- 
bonnet, and twisting a rose-bud in her hair, but 
during the operation, the whole array of her 
thick tresses became loosened from the comb 
that confined them, and fell in disorder over 
her neck and shoulders. Edith laughed and 
shook her finger at the mischievous child, who 
sprung round her neck and devoured her with 
kisses, 
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“© look, Miss Clive, there is brother Edmund 
laughing at you,” said Isabel, the eldest of her 
pupils, for Wallingford had unconsciously thrown 
the blinds wide open. Edith glanced up at the 
window, and then, covered with blushes, made 
her way into the house with all possible speed. 

At breakfast Wallingford looked for her in 
vain. ‘* Does not Miss Clive breakfast with us?” 
he asked. 

‘She breakfasts and dines with the children in 
the school-room, and it would be more proper if 
she took her tea there also,” replied Mrs. John 
Wallingford, drawing herself up, as she always 
did when angry. He offered no reply to the re- 
mark, but resolved that she should throw no im- 
pediment in the way of his intercourse with 
Edith. 

‘¢ Come in,” said the sweet voice of the latter, 
as he knocked at the school-room door previous 
to his departure to New York, which was within 
an hour’s sail of the residence of Constance and 
her family, and thither his professional duties 
called him daily. 

‘‘ Have you any commands for the city, Miss 
Clive ?” he asked, as she looked up from the copy 
she was writing for his sister Helen. 

‘‘ None, I thank you,” she replied, blushing 
slightly as the scenéin the garden came to her 
mind. 

Wallingford was punctuality itself. He was 
never known to be in the house beyond a certain 
time, but now he lingered till the voice of Con- 
stance was heard calling, ‘‘ my dear Edmund you 
will be too late for the boat;” and her smile 
brought the color into his cheek, as she hoped 
he had been improving his time in the school- 
room as well as his sisters had done since they 
had been under the care of Miss Clive, and he 
hastened away, more to escape her raillery than 
to avoid losing his trip to the city. 

He had only performed a simple act of cour- 
tesy from a gentleman to a lady, but acts of 
courtesy and words of kindness had been almost 
strangers to poor Edith since the death of her 
parents. For the last seven years she had been 
a dependent drudge in her uncle’s family. and 
nothing but a most happy and buoyant tempera- 
ment, aided by deep religions principie, had sus- 
tained her; but she hav .earned to gather life’s 
flowers and tread lightly on its thorns. The 
simple question, ‘have you any commands for 
the city?” at first excited her unbounded sur- 
prise, and then came the thought, ‘‘ how kind, 
how like his sweet mother!” and the tone and 
look with which she thanked him arose in his 
mind, amid law-papers and clients, during the 
whole day. 

And day after d y passed by, and Edith Clive 


won the hearts of all the household, with the 
exception of Mrs. John Wallingford. To Con- 
stance, who, as I have said, was somewhat indo- 
lent, she became perfectly indispensable. 

‘*My dear Edith, (for she soon dropped the 
more formal appellation of Miss Clive,) will you 
see that the spare bed-room isin order. My 
friend, Mrs. Howard will be here to-morrow.” 
Or, ‘‘ Edith, dear, will you see every thing ar- 
ranged for our guests this afternoon. A note 
from Edmund informs me that a perfect host of 
unexpected company will be here by the evening 
boat. The south, west, and little corner rooms 
will be in requisition; and Edith, (who had 
been accustomed to perform the same services 
in her uncle’s family, but without the smiling 
thanks that rewarded her here) would have all 
that related to the comfort of every one in perfect 
order. Fresh water and flowers in every room, 
while the bed-linen would be fragrant with the 
perfume of lavender and sweet-scented grass, 
which she scattered in that sanctum, the linen- 
closet, over which she now reigned supreme. 
Then Betty, the cook, would say, ‘‘ Miss Clive, 
would n’t you mix up some cake this afternoon ? 
Your cake is so much lighter and delicater than 
mine,” and Edith would good-humoredly relieve 
her of the trouble of cake-making, till Edith’s 
cake became the only kind which could be eaten 
in the family. The laundress would come to her 
to learn how she plaited frills so nicely, and 
even the gardener, who seldom brooked any in- 
terference in his sphere, would ask her to select 
the flowers which were to adorn the drawing- 
room. 

The children perfectly worshiped her. How 
they improved so rapidly, no one could explain, 
for sounds of merry voices, and peals of happy 
laughter were heard at all times from the school- 
room, but improve they certainly did, in a degree 
that astonished every one. Isabel, at whom her 
Italian music-master had groaned” in despair, 
soon learned to play remarkably well for a girl 
of eleven, under Edith’s tuition. Helen, the 
second daughter of Constance, had been pro- 
nounced a complete dunce by Miss Crofton, but 
now showed as much fondness for her studies, as 
she had formerly manifested aversion; “ dear 
Miss Clive ‘was always so kind and good, and 
took so much trouble to make her understand all 
she studied ;” while little Lucy, who had hated 
the very sight of A, B, C, with her whole heart, 
was now deep in the mysteries of the art of 
reading. They were no longer the shy, nervous, 
reserved children who distressed their mother by 
their awkward ways, and were dull and uninte- 
resting to strangers; but their spirits being 
| allowed free play, and their energies enlivened 
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and well-directed, the difference was felt by both 
their mother and her friends, and by the former 
in a way which bound her heart to Edith Clive. 
And Wallingford began each day to grow more 
and more impatient for the hour of his return 
home, and when Edith was visible he was always 
at her side; no walk or drive was endurable 
unless she made one of the party, and the little 
bunch of myrtle and geranium which fell from 
her bosom, was pressed to his lips, and hoarded 
like a miser’s treasure. Yet dearly as he loved 
her, and much as he longed to tell her so, he 
feared to lose her friendship in ‘the effort to gain 
her heart. And yet he was proud. He knew 
well his own advantages of wealth, station and 
person, and he knew well that more than one fair 
hand would willingly have belonged to him. But 
what were all these advantages compared in his 
own mind to Edith Clive? 


PART II. 


‘¢ My dear daughter,” said Mrs. John Walling- 
ford, ‘‘I do beseech you not to make Miss Clive 
and yourself both ridiculous, by pushing her 
forward on the occasion.” 

The occasion in question wasa party to be 
given by Constance, on Edmund’s twenty-sixth 


birth-day, and Edith had just left the room to 
execute an order of Constance, when the remark 
was made, 

‘¢] shall let things take their own course,” was 


the reply. ‘‘I shall neither push her forward 
nor keep her in the back-ground. I shall not do 
80 injudicious a thing as to call for admiration of 
one whose own loveliness will be sure to attract 
it, nor will I try to throw her in the shade.” 

‘¢ Your infatuation, and that of Edmund, is a 
matter which is perfectly unaccountable to me. 
I presume 1 shall be told, before long, that I 
must prepare to receive her as a granddaughter. 

‘Nothing more likely,” answered Constance, 
as she followed Edith out of the room. 

‘¢T will sce if I cannot prevent that,’”’ thought 
the old lady, as she fanned hersef with no little 
vehemence. 

We honor old age, when, as we have seen it, it 
looks quietly forward to that world to which it 
is so soon to belong, with a heart dissevered from 
the interests of earth. We honor old age which 
can still sympathize with the hopes and wishes 
of the young, though with pulses calmed by 
change, and time, and thought. We can feel 
for, and gladly soothe the fretfulness of old age, 
when wearisome infirmities make life a pain; 
but we can neither love nor honor old age, when 
the evil passions of former years still sway the 
heart which should be filled with thoughts of 





heaven. Then, alas! the hoary head is only a 
crown of shame. 

The eventful evening of the party arrived, and 
Edith, in a simple dress of white muslin, with 
no other ornament than a wreath of geraniums 
in her hair, looked her loveliest, and Constance 
could not repress a glance of triumph at her 
mother-in-law, as Edith was besieged by solici- 
tations for her hand in the dance. But the 
wrath of Mrs. John Wallingford was at its height 
when Mr. Elmore, the most distinguished look- 
ing man in the room, asked for an introduction 
to Miss Clive, while a pang passed through the 
heart of Wallingford as, after a few words spo- 
ken by Elmore, he noticed the smiles of Edith 
gave place toa flushed cheek and tearful eyes, 
while Elmore spoke in an earnest, animated tone. 

‘I think you must acknowledge our young 
friend is somewhat versed in the art of flirting,” 
observed Mrs, John Wallingford, as Edith raised 
her eyes to the face of Elmore, with an expres- 
sion of feeling unusual to her when conversing 
with a stranger. 

In a fit of jealous petulence Wallingford ap- 
proached them. 

‘«Excuse me for interrupting you, Miss Clive, 
but I believe you are engaged to me for the quad- 
rille which is nowforming,”’ said he with an irri- 
tation in his voice and manner, which the subject 
did not seem to warrant. 

‘* Miss Clive and myself are old friends,” said 
Elmore, as he resigned her tohim. ‘I had the 
happiness to have her excellent father for my 
tutor and friend, before I became your classmate 
at Harvard, and I well remember the mischievous 
little sprite who hid my books and pencils, and 
was sure to be forgiven, do what she would. 
But your friend will scarcely forgive me for 
making you so grave on the present occasion, my 
dear Miss Clive,” he added, turning to Edith 
“My reminiscences had been better deferred 
till a more fitting time.”” And bowing and smi- 
ling, he joined a group at the other end of the 
room. 

Frederic Elmore had boarded in the family of 
the Rev. Henry Clive, the father of Edith, while 
his pupil, for three years, and the regard he felt 
for his estimable tutor was fully returned by the 
latter, while Edith had been his pet and play- 
thing. After an interval of ten years, he had 
recognized the child in the woman, the moment 
he entered Mrs. Wallingford’s parlor, while she 
knew not the boyish, laughter-loving student of 
eighteen, in the matured man of twenty-eight, 
till his name and the sound of his voice brought 
back to her mind her happy childhood, her 
father and her mother. And he spoke of her 
parents, of the dear old parsonage, of the little 
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village church half hidden by the elm trees, and 
all the well-remembered scenes of former years, 
till she forgot where she then was, as he drew 
these pictures of the past. He had recollected 
her as the loveliest child he had ever known, and 
after a long absence from his native country, en- 
deavored to obtain from her uncle’s family some 
clue to her present abode. But Mrs. Clive, her 
aunt, belonged to the class of match-making 
mammas, and having her own views on the rich 
and agreeable young bachelor, had no idea of 
throwing her niece in his way, and therefore 
evaded a direct reply. ‘‘ Mr. Clive, who was 
absent, had the direction of Edith’s location; 
she herself did not exactly rememember it.” 
Much disappointed, he had given up all hope of 
seeing her, and the meeting was, therefore, 
equally unexpected and pleasant to both. 

She was silent and abstracted during the dance 
which followed; her mind was with the past, 
and Wallingford observed that Elmore watched 
her every movement with undisguised interest. 
‘He cannot but love her, and she will love him, 
for he has all the advantage of early friendship 
and association with the past, and my dream of 
happiness is over,” he thought as he led her to 
n seat, and Elmore was instantly at her side. 

At length the evening, which had become in- 
tolerably long to Wallingford, came to an end; 
the last guest had departed, and as he made some 
casual remark to Edith, she started at the me- 
lancholy tone of his voice. 

“Are you ill?” she asked with unconscious 
anxiety, 

‘Only heart-sick,” he replied with bitterness. 

She raised her eyes to his, with a look of sor- 
row and surprise. He could not stand that look, 
and bidding her ‘good night,” hastily left the 
room. 

‘‘What is the matter with Edmund?” asked 
Constance of Edith, when Mrs. John Walling- 
ford retired. ‘If you have been unkind to him, 
Edith, I shall never forgive you.” 

‘‘T have not been unkind to him. How could 
I be so, when he is so kind and considerate to 
me ?” 

‘“‘Nonsense. You must know what I mean. 
He loves you; you know he does, and you must 
love him in return, for Edmund is dear to me as 
my own son.” And Constarce bent over her 
coaxingly, and kissed her cheek again and again. 

Edith’s face crimsoned, then turned deadly 
pale. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Wallingford, you must not say 
so. The suggestion may make me miserable.” 

‘*I will say no more, Miss Clive. The occur- 
rences of this evening have changed your feel- 
ings, I see. I will press Edmund Wallingford on 





no one’s acceptance. 
of any woman.” 

And bidding her a cold “good night,” Con- 
stance went to her own room, provoked beyond 
measure at Edith, for her attachment to her 
step-son made her unreasonable. 

Poor Edith’s pillow was wet with tears that 
night. She felt misunderstood by ali, and yet 
would not have explained her real feelings for 
worlds. She had not dared to confess to herself 


He is worthy of the hand 


| how much she had learned to love Edmund Wal- 


lingford. He was proud—proud of his station, 
his name, his family, and well might he have 
been proud of his own talents, and the estima- 
tion in which he was already held in his profes- 
sion; and Edith soon discovered this trait in his 
character. But his pride was different from the 
ordinary pride of ordinary minds. Above all 
things else he loved to do homage to mental and 
moral excellence, in whatever rank or degree of 
life he found it, and his heart soon discovered 
Edith Clive to be all he had imagined of female 
loveliness. Sometimes when his dark, earnest 
eyes were fixed upon her face, she had dared for 
® moment to hope that he loved her, but the 
thought was always put quickly away. ‘No, I 
will not indulge in a chimera which will destroy 
my peace,” was her mental reply to the sugges- 
tion, and she would occupy herself more vigor- 
ously than ever, with the discharge of her va- 
rious, duties. Idleness is the food of hopeless 
love, but Edith gave her love no such sustenance, 
and her reward was perfect peace with herself 
and others. 

But after this unfortunate party, all seemed 
changed. Mr. Elmore became a constant visitor 
at Mrs. Wallingford’s, and each successive visit 
charmed him more and more with Edith, and she 
always welcomed him with the warmth of an 
open, frank heart. She was not one of those 
young ladies who see a lover in every mere 
friend, and not suspecting the nature of his inte- 
rest in herself, gave free expression to the 
pleasure she felt at seeing him. To her he was 
a remnant of the past, the friend as well as pupil 
of her father, the favorite of her mother, one 
who could sympathize in her love and regret for 
the departed, but nothing more. Had she not 
loved Wallingford, she probably would have 
loved Elmore, but her heart was preoccupied. 

Mrs. John Wallingford watched this game of 
hearts with a keen eye. She alone read Edith’s 
feelings aright, but she determined no one else 
should. Frederic Elmore might marry Edith 
Clive and welcome ; he was no grandson of hers, 
Edmund Wallingford never should if she could 
prevent it, and, accordingly, she took good care 
to point out to the latter every proof of Edith’s 
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supposed attachment to Elmore, and her desire 
to please him. Constance forgot her usual 
amiability in her sorrow for the suffering of him 
who was to her as an own son, and grew cold 
and even petulent to Edith, while Wallingford, 
though still polite, maintained a formal reserve 
and distance, which, contrasted with his former 
attention and even tenderness of manner, wounded 
her deeply, while to Elmore, who had once been 
a favorite college friend and classmate, he found 
it difficult to behave with decent civility. Poor 
Edith! Only the children remained the same to 
her. 

‘¢ Miss Clive,”’ said Mrs, John Wallingford, as 
Edith sat alone in the school-room, (the children 
being out with their mother,) “I will take an 
old lady’s privilege of saying a few words to you, 
for your own sake.” 

Edith bowed and looked surprised at the sud- 
den interest taken in her welfare by Mrs. John 
Wallingford, and the old lady went on. 

‘‘You must have observed the change in Mr. 
Wallingford’s manner to you, of late. He has 
discovered your feelings, with regard to himself, 
and wisely adopted a course of conduct calcu- 
lated to put an end to any ambitious hopes you 
may have formed. I know that my daughter-in- 
law has foolishly encouraged you in the idea 
that your sentiments were reciprocated; but she 
was mistaken, for Mr. Wallingford’s whole mind 
on the subject is known to me, and now also to 
her, as you see she has changed her mode of 
proceedings. It remains for you to decide 
whether it is consistent with the delicacy of a 
modest young lady to remain here under such 
circumstances, as you cannot but see your pre- 
sence is a restraint upon us all.” 

She ceased speaking, and fixed her eyes on 
Edith, to mark the effect of what she had said. 
The poor girl made a violent effort to control 
herself, indignation dried up the tears which, at 
first, had been ready to flow, but she sat quietly 
to the end of the speech, and then thanking the 
old lady for her advice, begged to be left alone. 

When alone she gave way to a burst of grief. 
What had she done? How had she exposed her- 
self to Mr. Wallingford? were questions she 
asked herself again and again. But it made no 
matter how; she was exposed; Mrs. John Wall- 
ingford was right, and she must seek another 
home. But where was she to go? Her uncle 
would be enraged beyond measure at her losing 
so desirable a situation, and Elmore, her only 
friend, had been called suddenly away on busi- 
ness the day before, and even had he been at 
hand, how could she satisfactorily explain her 
sudden departure from so pleasant a home? 
‘*O, my father, my mother!” she exclaimed, 





‘*would that the same grave had closed over 
your child!” But the feeling of despair was 
checked as her eye fell on her father’s last gift, 
a pocket-bible. She took it up and read with a 
new interest the oft-perused sentence written by 
that lamented father, on the blank leaf, ‘‘for my 
child’s use in after life.’ And then followed a 
selection of passages to which he wished her to 
refer in times of sorrow, and times of joy. She 
turned to the passages thus noted, and read till 
she became composed and even happy. ‘I have 
still youth and health and strength unimpaired,” 
she thought, ‘‘and though I will love him, and 
pray for the blessing of Heaven upon him, all 
the days of my life, the fulfillment of new duties 
in some other home will bring me peace, and I 
will again be happy in making others so.” 

She was so much absorbed in her own reflec- 
tions that she knew not how the time passed, till 
she was startled by Constance rushing into the 
room in a state of alarm. 

‘* Edith, have you seen Lucy ?” 

“T have not. I was not aware you had re- 
turned from your drive.” 

‘‘We have been home two hours, but I was 
detained in the parlor by company, and Lucy, it 
seems, has been missing nearly all that time.”’ 

Edith entreated her to be calm, as she hastily 
threw on her bonnet, and calling to Isabel, (who 
was thoughtful and considerate beyond her age,) 
she directed her, in a whisper, to send some of 
the servants to the Mill River Rock, if she did 
not return in a few moments. 

The Mill River was a deep, rapid stream, a 
quarter of a mile from Mrs. Wallingford’s house. 
The banks of the river arose perpendicularly 
from its bed, toa height of from three or four 
to thirty, and in some places more than forty, 
feet. The rock which bore its name was a natural 
platform of stone, about six feet above the water. 
On one side a rustic seat had been constructed, 
over which two young maples spread their 
branches, and slightly overhung the stream be- 
low. The whole scene was one of the most pic- 
turesque description, and the children were 
sometimes allowed to accompany Edith thither, 
but under a promise of strict obedience to her 
orders, to keep away from the edge of the rock 
in particular, and the margin of the stream in 
general, and their mother knew them to be safe 
under the careful eye of their young governess. 
But Lucy, who had always been somewhat head- 
strong, had determined to obtain a small branch 
of one of the maples, whose autumn-tinted leaves 
of scarlet and yellow shone brightly in the clear 
light of an October sun. Lucy was one of those 
children who have a rare tact at getting into 
danger, and during the Crofton reign had met 
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with more than one hair-breadth escape from 
death, but since she had been under the care of 
Edith she hed not been known to make any fresh 
attempt on her own life. There was something 
in the manner of the latter which kept her within 
bounds. She dared not brave that truthful eye. 
But this afternoon she was left playing on the 
lawn with her sisters. During their drive home 
they had passed the Mill River Rock, and the 
tempting branch waved brightly in the wind. 
‘‘T will run and get it, and come back before any 
body sees me, and then nobody will know where 
it came from,” she thought, as she saw her sis- 
ters engaged in their own sports, and she stole 
off unperceived. But the enterprise was more 
difficult than she imagined. She was too earnestly 
engaged to notice the approach of Edith, and 
made a final spring at the coveted treasure as 
she was almost within her reach. Her foot 
slipped, and she was precipitated into the water 
below. 

Edith flew down the bank a few yards farther, 
where the heighth from the water was only three 
feet. ‘* There will be none to mourn for me if 
I perish, but many for her,” she exclaimed, as 
she plunged into the stream, and succeeded in 
grasping the drowning child, who clung to her 
in an agony of terror. They were within two 
or three feet of the bank, but the current was 
deep and strong, and bore them irresistibly for- 
ward, in spite of her efforts, which were im- 
peded by the weight of poor Lucy. Twice she 
almost gained a footing, and then the current 
again bore her onward. In vain she endeavored 
to catch the branches of the trees and shrubs 
which hung over her head. She succeeded in 
grasping one, but it gave way in her hold. She 
knew the stream grew deeper and more wild in 
its onward course, and that they must be rapidly 
approaching a spot where the most efficient aid 
would be vain. She shuddered as she recollected 
a horrible legend connected with the place. She 
felt they must perish even within arms-length of 
the firm ground, and commending her soul to 
God, she pressed the now insensible Lucy to her 
bosom and resigned herself to her fate. A dull, 
dreamy drowsiness crept over her, as she sunk 
into that dark, rushing water, when she was con- 
scious of being grasped by a strong, nervous 
arm—and knew nothing more till she opened her 
eyes in her own room, at Mrs. Wallingford’s, and 
saw an anxious face bending over her. 

At first she could not recollect what had hap- 
pened. It seemed as if she had awakened from 
& distressing dream; but soon came back to her 
mind her fearful struggles in that terrible water. 

‘Lucy! Lucy! Tell meof her,” she exclaimed 
eagerly. 








‘Lucy is safe, and perfectly well, thanks to 
you, my noble-hearted girl, and you were in turn 
rescued by Edmund,” replied Constance, as she 
stooped down and kissed the pale cheek of Edith. 
** You have been ill of a brain fever for the last 
ten days, and must therefore keep perfectly quiet. 
All depends on that, as your fever is now broken. 
The peaceful sleep from which you have just 
awakened has saved you. Take this jelly, and 
then lie perfectly still, till I give you permission 
to stir,” she added playfully, as she held some 
jelly to the lips of Edith, and then tenderly 
combed back the curls from her wasted brow, to 
soothe her to rest again. 

Edith kept quiet as she was desired, but her 
heart was full of happy thoughts. She had 
saved little Lucy, the beloved of all, and she had 
herself been saved in turn by the hand of him 
she loved so well. How well, he would have 
given much to have known. And she knew not 
with what a desperate exertion of strength and 
courage he had snatched her from what would, 
in another moment, have been inevitable and 
fearful death. She knew not how, when he had 
borne her insensible form to the bank, he had 
pressed her to his lips and heart, and conjured 
her to awake by every endearing and passionate 
epithet, or how his restless footstep had paced 
through parlor and hall, in ceaseless anxiety for 
her recovery. 

After a few days more, she was allowed to sit 
up, and then came a perfect deluge of flowers, 
books, engravings, and all else that could amuse 
an invalid, and when she was allowed to take a 
short drive, he stood at the door to carry her 
down stairs and lift her gently into the coach. 
He had loved her in all the brightness of her 
beauty, but he now loved that pale, wan face 
more dearly still, and all the former tenderness 
of his manner to her was restored. His jealousy 
of Elmore slept. It was joy enough, for the 
present, that she was obliged to lean on Ais arm 
for support, as she walked feebly about, and 
when returning strength made his attendance 
not so very absolutely necessary, he still hovered 
round and watched over her, all unheeding that 
every hour riveted her chains yet more strongly 
on his heart. And Edith under the influence of 
happiness and a naturally strong constitution, 
soon recovered her usual health, her cheeks their 
bloom, and her form and features their symmetry, 
while her school-room duties were resumed with 
more zest than ever. The attachment of the 
children to her was increased by the recollection 
of how much she had suffered to save the life of 
Lucy. ‘Lucy had herself been brought into the 
room when Edith’s fever was at the worst, and 
told that Aer naughtiness was the cause, and the 
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poor child’s repentance showed itself in the most 
affectionate docility to her beloved teacher on 
her recovery. 

Day after day passed away, and Edith each 
day resolved to speak: to Constance, on the sub- 
ject of her departure, and each day it seemed 
more difficult to do so. But Mrs. John Walling- 
ford, who had left home during Edith’s illness, 
was now expected to return in a week at the 
latest, and Edith felt she could not meet her 
caustic remarks, or keen eye, after their well- 
remembered interview. With regard to Walling- 
ford, her heart was at peace. , She felt he did 
not despise her, even if-he had read her inyo- 
lantary weakness, but her reason told her it 
would be safest for her eventual happiness to 
break away from her present home. 

At length the effort was made, and she an- 
nounced to the astonished Constance that she 
must leave her. In yain the latter entreated to 
know the cause of so strange a resolution. 

‘*Do not distress me by asking the cause, my 
dear Mrs. Wallingford. It will be a hard trial 
to leave such kind friends, and be again thrown 
upon the world, but it must be done.” 

She covered her face with her hands, but the 
tears trickled through her fingers. At that mo- 
ment the voice of Wallingford was heard in the 
hall below, inquiring for Miss Clive, and Con- 
stance, springing down stairs, hastily informed 
him of Edith’s resolution and begged to know if 
he could guess the reason. 

‘“‘T fear I can guess it but too well,” he re- 
plied. ‘ This letter will probably explain it all. 
It is from Elmore. I know his handwriting, for 
we have corresponded. Take it to her, my dear 
mother, that I may know the worst as soon as 
possible.” . 

Constance took the letter from his hand. It 
was addressed to Miss Edith Clive, and directed 
to the care of Edmund Wallingford. She glanced 
at the agitated face of Wallingford, and judging 
it better to leave him, took the letter to Edith, 
who broke the seal unconcernedly, but after 
reading a few words, betrayed both surprise and 
emotion. The suspicions of Constance were con- 
firmed, and not wishing to intrude on her confi- 
dence, she withdrew. 

Edith had never imagined the real feelings of 
Elmore with regard to herself. Her surprise, 
therefore was great when she read his letter, 
containing an offer of his hand and fortune, and 
written in a manner which did credit to his mind 
and heart. It made no claim for an equal return of 
love, but urged her unprotected situation and the 
dangers to which one so young and lovely would 
be exposed. She read and re-read it many 
times. ‘‘Why can I not love him?” she asked 





herself. ‘‘So generous, so warm-hearted, and, 
withal, so cultivated and refined! Why should 
I pain him by a refusal, when he loves me, and 
he alone?” 

Her heart gave answer why, as the form of 
Edmund Wallingford rose in her mind. She 
raised her eyes, and he stood before her. At 
that moment the voice of Constance called the 
children into her boudoir. Edith madea move- 
ment to follow, but Wallingford laid his hand 
gently on her arm. 

‘¢ Will you not allow me a few moments con- 
versation alone with you, Miss Clive ?” 

Edith took her seat in silence, but looked 
around.in some alarm for her letter, which, in 
her haste, she had dropped upon the floor. He 
took it up and handed it to her. 

‘‘ May I ask if that letter has any thing to do 
with your leaving us?” said he, as he fixed his 
eyes on her face. 

‘‘ Nothing whatever.” 
though in a low tone. 

‘‘Tell me frankly, dearest Edith, do you re- 
turn Elmore’s love? Do not trifle with me, but 
tell me at once if itis so. You need not fear to 
betray his secret, for his whole manner to you 
made it obvious to every one.” 

Had she heard aright? She became faint 
from suppressed emotion, but commanding her- 
self she replied as firmly as before, 

‘‘Mr. Elmore was my father’s favorite pupil, 
and friend also. He is connected in my mind 
with all that is most pleasant in memory, with 
my father and my mother. I value and esteem 
him as a friend, but nothing more.” 

He leaned over her, and spoke in a voice al- 
most inarticulate from excess of feeling. 

‘If you do not love him, will you try to love 
me ?”? 

Edith’s answer is not on record, but as she sat 
the whole evening alone with Edmund Walling- 
ford, in the recess of the- bay-window which 
looked out upon the moonlit waters of the Hud- 
son, and conversed in that low, soft cadence, 
which seems peculiar to lovers alone, we can pre- 
sume it was not in the negative. 

Great was the joy of the children when told 
that their dear Miss Clive was to be their sister, 
their brother Edmund’s wife ; and Lucy proceed- 
ed to make known her joy to every inmate of 
the house, wherever she could find a listener, 
from the attic to the kitchen. Bitter was the 
chagrin of Mrs. John Wallingford, when inform- 
ed, on her return, of what had happened during 
her absence; but when she discovered that the 
young couple were to form part of the family of 
Constance—at the urgent request of the latter, 
who dreaded being left ulone with her mother-in- 
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law—she established herself in another abode, 
and Edmund and his wife remained with Con- 
stance, till the old lady’s death, which happened 
five years after their marriage. 

I have just returned from the wedding of 
Frederic Elmore and Isabel Wallingford, for, 
notwithstanding some romantic theories on the 
part of my friend Isabel, she found it an easy 
matter to love a man seventeen years older than 
herself, who united so many attractive qualities 
of heart, mind, and manner. I have stood upon 
the Mill River Rock, while Lucy, now a charm- 
ing girl of fifteen, pointed out to me the scene of 





their perilous adventure, and I have seen Edith 
Wallingford, in her beautiful and tasteful home, 
surrounded by her own sweet children, and 
happy husband; and as I marked how lightly 
Time had laid his hand upon her face, I involun 


tarily repeated those lines of Wordsworth’s:— 

“ And now I view, with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath— 
A traveler between life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned,} 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 
And yet a spirit, too, and bright, 
With something of an angel’s light.” 





DESPONDENCY. 


BY MARIE ROSEAU, 


THERE’ & Sorow in my spirit, and a cloud upon my brow, 
And beneath some fearful influence I bend in sadness now; 
But, strange to tell, the reason I cannot well define, 

For no newer source of trouble is oped to me or mine. 


The sun is shining brightly, the air is bland and still, 

And the birds are singing sweetly from the lowlands and 
the hill, 

And bright blossoms filled with fragrance are blooming by 
the way, 

While here cometh gentle music from the streamlet’s 
gushing spray. 


Yet upon my drooping spirit is spread a gloomy pall, 

And in strange, funereal measure, those warbling voices 
fall; 

AndI care not for the flowers—their bloom is naught to 
see, 

And as breathing noxious vapor their perfume comes to me. 


To all of Nature’s beauty my mental eye is dim, 

And her music soundeth to me like some mournful requiem. 

‘Tis strange to be so senseless to sweetest harmony— 

That bloom and glorious sunshine should have no charm 
for me. 





I have seen more gloomy hours, and the past has brought 


A ie og cloud of trouble than just now my mind can see, 

And I know not at the present why has come this boding 
fear— 

At the beck of what dark genius appears this vision drear 


It may be that from the future this fearful gloom is spread, 

The cloud foretelling tempeststhat will burst upon my head. 

It may be that sounds of sorrow now falling on my ear, 

Are the mutterings of thunder from a storm-cloud coming 
near. 


It may be that I, unfaithful, now bow in deep despair, 

From a fear to trust my future to His guardianship and 
care, 

Who bas spread a smiling gladness o’er all the verdant land, 

And ever kindly careth for each creature of his hand. 


Then I would with earnest spirit turn my eye to Him 
above, 

And rely with humble confidence upon a Father’s love; 

It should sure dispel all doubting, to know that He will be, 

Through the dim and hidden future, a friend and guide to 
me. 





> 
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THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 


SLEEP on, sleep on, my gentle child, 
I would not wake thee now ; 
I would not mar the happy smile, 
That rests upon thy brow. 
I would not wake thee from thy dream; 
It seems too bright and fair. 
I would not change the holy scene, 
For those of earthly care— 
Would I dispel thy dream of heaven, 
To kindly rest so freely given. 


Tell me, my child, my gentle one, 
Are angels hovering near? 

Are unseen bands conducting thee 
To yon eternal sphere. 

What is it claims thy spirit now, 
Thy vision’s lost to me; 





Thou can ’st not hear the sacred vow 
Thy mother makes for thee— 

Thou cen’st not hear the earnest prayer, 

That I am humbly asking there. 


Smile on, smile on, my gentle one, 
How bright thy dream must be; 
How fair must be that spirit-land 
That keeps thee thus from me: 
How bright must be the eternal shore, 
Whon life’s dark scenes are past! 
Wilt thou return to me no more? 
Art safe at home at last? 
Sleep on, sweet child, I cannot weep, 
Nor can I wake thee from thy sleep. 
E. 8. J. 





MEMOIR ON THE SMELT OF THE PASSAIC RIVER. 


BY FRANE FORESTER, 


THE SMELT. 


(See Engraving. ) 


The European Smelt; Osmerus Eperlanus.—Auctorum, 
The American Smelt; Osmerus Viridiscens.—Cuvier, Agassiz. 
The Smelt of the Passaic, identical with the European ? 


In the earlier investigations of the natural 
history of the animated tribes of this continent, 
it was the practice to refer all the individuals of 
the same family and order to the similar or 
cognate species, recognized and classified in the 
older countries of the eastern hemisphere, as if 
they were identical. 

In this slovenly, inaccurate, and unscientific 
method, all small discrepancies, and permanent 
variations of structure, habits, etc., on which all 
true distinctions are founded, were either en- 
tirely overlooked, or summarily dismissed, as be- 
ing accounted for by climatic degeneracy. An 
absurd doctrine, which, invented in the main by 
that fanciful theorist and incorrect observer, the 
Count de Buffon, has been adopted more or less 
generally by all writers, until the present gene- 
ration; by which a far deeper and truer method 
has been introduced in all the departments of 
science. So that to the most careful observation 
of facts, the most rigorous examination of the 
narratives of observers, and the holding to the 
strictest accountability all relators of their ex- 
periences and discoveries, a thorough comparison 
of data and critical analysis of causes and re- 
sults have been superadded. 

In those days, eloquence, plausibility, a bold 
elaboration of brilliant and fanciful theories, im- 
perfectly grounded on a few imperfectly con- 
sidered and inaccurately recorded observations, 
assuming general facts where no such facts ex- 
isted, or perhaps inventing them for the purpose 
of according with some preconceived theory, and 
at the same time proving its truth, were esteemed 
the great qualifications of the naturalist. 

Hence, we constantly find, during this period, 
the terms ingenious naturalist, ingenious writer, 
fanciful and brilliant historian of nature, applied 
as conveying the highest praise, to a class of 
writers, from whom, least of all authors, are in- 
genuity, fancy, invention, and brilliancy to be 
looked for; and in whom, if they are found, 
they must be regarded as grave defects, not as 
yualities worthy of applause or imitation. 





Patient investigation, careful and minute ob- 
servation, close analytical ¢omparison, and an 
earnest and scrupulous record of facts, ever 
self-doubting, and fearful of recording one atom 
too much, of assuming any thing however smal! 
which is not absolutely proven, and always dis- 
trusting evidence the more, the more it seems to 
establish his own foregone conclusion, or embryo 
theory, these are the true qualities which fit a 
man to become a useful oberver, a practical stu- 
dent, and an earnest and genuine historian of 
nature. 

These qualities it is, which have given im- 
mortal celebrity to the names of Cuvier, Buck- 
land, Agassiz, of Wilson, Audubon, and Richard- 
son, and others who have followed, and are daily 
following, in their footsteps, with the same pain- 
ful and diligent inquiry after facts, the same 
persistency in truth, and the same love of science, 
for its own sake unadulterated, though it may be 
with less genius and acumen. 

To these qualities it is moreover, of these 
great men, great naturalists, that natural history 
is becoming daily more and more an exact science, 
and that the love and true comprehension of it, 
instead of being limited as of old to a faw book- 
ish men, elaborating unproved theories in their 
studies, are gradually extending themselves to 
thousands of votaries, in the field, in the forest, 
in the arid desert, on the herbless granite, among 
the awful glaciers, 

i’ the difficult air 

Of the iced mountain’s top, 
who are gradually learning how profitably to ob- 
serve, and how understandingly to record, minute 
and isolated facts, each of which is a connecting 
link in the great chain of philosophic evidence 
to the truth of nature. Hence it is, that no 
student, however humble, should hesitate to use 
his own eyes in seeing, and to set down briefly 
and truthfully what he sees, however trivial it 
may appear to him; for he must know that from 
a great accumulation of trifles, great truths are 
established; and that what may appear trivial to 
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his uneducated eye, might flash the great Hureka 
of a suspected system, to the penetrating glance 
of a Cuvier, a Lyell, a Humboldt, or an Agassiz. 
To return, however, to our starting point— 

To the first vague and unscientific belief in the 
specific identity of the similar and cognate tribes 
of the American and eastern continents, there 
gradually succeeded the conviction, founded on 
long and patient examination of structural and 
anatomical differences, of various habits, relating 
to parturition, nidification, incubation, food, mi- 
grations, times and seasons, that few indeed of 
the American quadrupeds, birds, insects, fishes, 
and reptilia, however closely allied to the con- 
generous animals of the old world, even where to 
the common eye the:identity would appear com- 
plete and unquestionable, are really identical 
with them. 

The few instances which do exist of absolute 
identity are to be sought and found—of course 
no reference is here had to the domestic animals, 
the tribes of which were obviously imported 
hither by early colonists, and have been constantly 
maintained, renewed, and reinvigorated by sub- 
sequent introduction of stock—among the migra- 
tory animals, which haunt the extreme northern 
regions, within or closely adjacent to the Arctic 
Circles, where the two continents being conter- 
minous and almost contiguous, and the climate, 
seasons, and products of the soil identical, no 
obstacles exist to the intermigrations of the 
neighbors of the animal creation. 

The list of those animals, however, which are 
absolutely identical in the two hemispheres, is 
brief. It is limited, for the most part, to a few 
birds and fishes. Of the former, some of the 
northern anatide@ and grallatores, ducks and wa- 
ders, a few rapaces, eagles, falcons, and diurnal 
hunting owls, and perhaps one or two of the 
rasores, in their glacial form of ptarmigans, with 
a very limited number of the finches and hard- 
billed seed-eaters, may be enumerated; not for- 
getting numerous gulls, terns, puffins, auks, 
petrels, and other sea-fowl. Of the fishes the 
identical species are probably more numerous, 
though, for obvious reasons, the history of the 
movements and migrations of these creatures, 
the majority of whose lives, being spent in a 
different and to us uninhabitable element, is, of 
course, in a greater or less degree, inscrutable 
and unknown. 

Many of the family of salmonide, however, are 
known to frequent the shores and inlets of both 
hemispheres; as are many of the cetaceous ani- 
mals, as also several of the squalide, including 
many varieties of the shark and dog-fish, besides 
crustaceous shell-fishes, and others on which it 
is unnecessary now to dwell. 





Of quadrupeds the number is infinitely smaller, 
and is in process of daily reduction, as the habits 
and structure of the denizens of those remote 
and difficult regions are becoming better investi- 
gated and more thoroughly known. The greater 
polar bear, the blue and white foxes, and proba- 
bly the white wolves, of the Arctic circle are 
common to the northern part of both hemispheres, 
as are also many varieties of the seal, walruss, 
and amphibious cattle of the great northern 
deeps. Whether the actual identity of the north- 
ern quadrupeds can be traced any further, is 
more than doubtful; the common wolf, the brown 
bear, and the lynx, or loup cervier, of the Cana- 
das and northern United States, though closely 
congenerous, are indisputably distinct from the 
cognate animals of northern Europe, the same is 
the case with the foxes, varying hares, and mu- 
rine and mustiline, mouse and weasel families, 
of the American, European and Asiatic conti- 
nents. 

The common deer are also distinct. That 
singular animal the musk ox of the high Ameri- 
can latitudes, is unknown in the eastern Arctic 
regions ; the beavers are distinct congeners; the 
European bison, or bonassus, dos wrus, differs 
completely from the bison, misnamed buffalo, of 
the West; and, though unhappily the elk and 
reindeer of Europe and northern Asia have not 
been as yet sufficiently compared by competent* 
examiners, with the moose and reindeer of this 
continent, to justify the enunciation of a positive 
opinion, as to their difference or identity, every 
thing that is known concerning them tends to the 
belief that they are not identical. 

It sometimes happens, however, that while the 
two hemispheres possess each a distinct species 
peculiar to itself, that of the one occasionally 
wanders to the other locality. This has been 
found to occur with several of the duck family; 
that careful and accurate observer, Mr. J. P. 
Geraud, having seen at least one specimen of 
the English widgeon, anas Pendope, as distin- 
guished from the American species, anas Ameri- 
cana, shot on Long Island; while I have myself, 
on four different occasions, killed the green- 
winged teal of Europe, anas ecrecea, as distin- 
guished, by the absence of the white lunated 
shoulder-bar, from the species anas Carolinensis, 
peculiar to this country. 

This, I suspect, will prove to be the case with 
the reindeer; for recent travelers lean to the 
opinion that there are more than one species or 
permanent variety of this animal found in Ame- 
rica; and that the deer frequenting the “barren 
grounds,” on the Saskatchewan, Coppermine and 
Mackenzie rivers is essentially different, beside 
being smaller and lighter colored, from the cari- 
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boo of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire and the 
British provinces, which latter I have long since 
satisfied myself to be at least one-third larger 
than the domesticated reindeer, arvus Tarandus, 
of Lapland and Finland. 

That this is the case with the delicious little 
fish, known as the smelt, it is the object of my 
present paper to show. 

The smelt, osmerus, is a small fish, with the 
capelan of the northern coasts, the smallest of 
the salmon family; being identified with that 
family by its second fatty dorsal fin, its dental 
structure, and other peculiarities, which fix it 
irrevocably as a salmon. 

Until recently, as was almost universally the 
case, owing to want of careful and accurate com- 
parison, the smelt of North America, which 
abounds along the eastern and north-eastern 
coasts of the British provinces and the United 
States, at the breaking up of the ice in the rivers 
in spring, was confounded with the similar fish 
of Europe, and was accordingly set down in all 
the earlier books as osmerus Hperlanus, the smelt. 

It was, I believe, Cuvier who first distinguished 
the fish of the north-eastern waters, from the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence so far westward as the 
Connecticut and Hudson rivers, as the American 
smelt, osmerus viridiscens, which name he gave 
to it, from the far deeper shade of green which 

4 prevails on the back, fading down to the lateral 
‘line, of the American fish. Its other structural 
differences are decisive; and it may be added 
that its size, which is superior by nearly two- 
thirds to that of the European smelt, its inferior 
delicacy on the table, and the far lesser intensity 
of that peculiar odor of cucumbers, which it ex- 
hales when freshly caught, and whence its name 
osmerus, as derived from the Greek ’/ogw, ‘to 
give forth a perfume,’ are too remarkable to be 
overlooked. 

In this classification and nomenclature all suc- 
ceeding naturalists and ichthyologists have ac- 
quiesced, as Dekay, in his Fauna of New York, 
Agassiz, and others of competent authority; it 
is remarkable, however, that Richardson, in his 
Fauna boreali-Americana, speaking of the smelt 
of the St. Lawrence, seems to doubt the neces- 
sity of the distinction, perhaps for reasons to 
which I shall allude hereafter. 

‘“‘It would seem, however, that these distin- 
guished authors have gone one step too far, in 
denying to America, while they have vindicated 
her claim toa peculiar smelt of her own, the 
osmerus viridiscens, the possession of the smelt of 
Europe, the far-famed osmerus Eperlanus. 

It was long ago pointed out to me by two gen- 
tlemen, of greater celebrity perhaps as epicures 
and critics on the noble art of good-living, than 
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as students of natural history or judges of the 
art piscatorial, that the smelt of the Passaic and 
Raritan rivers of New Jersey is an entirely dif- 
ferent fish from the smelt of the Eastern waters, 
with which the New York markets are ordinarily 
supplied from the Boston fisheries, and the mouth 
of the Connecticut and other Eastern rivers. 

The fact is also well known to the fishermen of 
New Jersey; and the smelt of the Passaic com- 
mand an infinitely higher price than those from 
the Sound, in the New York markets. On my 
first taking up my abode on the shores of the 
beautiful river on the margin of which I write, 
my attention was more particularly attracted 
to this fish; and its differences from the common 
smelt of America became more evident the more 
closely they were examined. These, as appear- 
ing to the common and unscientific observer, 
were: Ist, the far inferior size of the Passaic fish, 
which begins to run up this lovely stream so 
soon as itis clear from ice, in order to reproduce 
its species in the clear, cold, highly-aerated 
waters of its tributaries. 

Of five hundred specimens of this fish, closely 
examined, and accurately measured, wherever 
one presented itself of magnitude at all unusual, 
but one was found which came up to ¢en, and 
only five to nine inches in length; a majority 
were under six inches, many not exceeding five 
and even four inches, and seven would certainly 
be above a liberal average. 

2d. Their color, which could in no sort be 
called greenish, viridiscens, the whole fish being 
of the most brilliant pearly silver, with the 
slightest possible changeful hue of greenish blue 
along the ridge of the back, while the specimen 
was living, fading when dead into a very faint, 
greenish yellow, on the upper parts, above the 
lateral line, so faint, indeed, as to be scarcely 
perceptible. 

Observe, in this particular, that the eastern 
smelt, osmerus viridiscens, which certainly ave- 
rages eleven or twelve inches, rarely falls short 
of nine or ten, and is often found up to sixteen 
and even eighteen, is of as dark and rich 4 
mottled shade of cerulean green, from the dor- 
sals to the lateral line, as a freshly run salmon, 
salmo salar, with the same silvery whiteness of 
the lower regions. 

8d. The peculiar cucumber odor, in the freshly 
caught fish, and the extreme delicacy. of the 
flesh, both of which are so far superior in the 
fish of the Passaic, as to be obvious to the least 
inquisitive observer. 

I early suspected this Passaic smelt to be iden- 
tical with the European fish, osmerus eperlanus, 
with which I am very familiar, from its being 
largely taken in the Yorkshire river, the lovely 
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and romantic Wharfe, on whose sylvan banks the | travails the wocd-cut at the head, of life-size, 
happiest of my years were spent; but in the | and copied faithfully from the life to the smallest 
spring of 1852, when the run up the Passaic was | particular, and this veritable memoir of a per- 








far above the average, I examined above a thou- | 
sand specimens, made accurate drawings of seve- | 
ral of the finest—one, a correct fac-simile, by | 
accurate measurement of every part, even to the | 
number of fin-rays, of the largest taken, a female, 
full of row, is superfixed to this paper, and dis- 
sected at least twenty individuals. 

In every particular, I found the smelt of the | 
Passaic to agree with Yarrel’s and Richardson’s | 
descriptions of the European smelt, osmerus Eper- | 
lanus, the form of the opercula, or gill-covers, 
the number of rays in every fin, the form and | 
system of teeth, the number of scales on the | 
lateral line, the length of the intestines, the | 
number of coeca, and above all the attachment of | 


short bone margined with small recurved teeth, 
being precisely the same. 
I at the same time dissected several of the 


| 


the sharply-toothed tongue to the fauces by } 


| 


large eastern fish, procured from Winderst’s well- | 
known restaurant, in New York, which had been | 
obtained from the eastward, and found them to | 
agree in all the distinctive points, on which the 
classification and nomenclature of the American 
smelt, osmerus viridiscens, are made to depend, 
with that fish of the American authors, and to 
differ in all of them egually from the British fish 
of Yarrel and from the fish of the Passaic and 
Raritan. 

Of both species I had made careful anatomical | 
preparations, beside preserving both fishes in 
spirits; and I took careful and minute notes of 
every part, intending to forward the whole to my 
friend, Professor Agassiz; but truly it is said 
that homme propose, mais Dieu dispose; for being 
unluckily called from home on that dies nefasta, 
Saturday, devoted to the confounded dispensa- 
tion of house-cleaning, an extremely painstaking, 
and painfully fastidious Betty thought proper to 
cast all my choice preparations, which she pro- 
fanely designated as ‘‘nasty carrion rubbish,” 
into the ash-hole, whence there was no resur- 
rection. As if to complete the fatality, after 
carefully preparing for Graham, a year since, a 
fuller and more elaborate counterpart of this 
paper, wherein weight, numbers, measurements, 
and all the facts were minutely set down, I de- 
stroyed the disjecta membra of the notes, and 
trusted—alas! vain trust of man! to the certainty 
of Uncle Sam’s mail for the safe deliverance of 
my labors. Hence there remains only of my 
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ished paper. 

In the springs of 1853 and 1854, scarcely any 
of these delicious fish ran up the rivers, owing, I 
am satisfied, to the establishment of a chain-ferry 
at the embouchure of the river, about a mile 


_ above the opening of Newark Bay. The appa- 
_ratus of this ferry consists of three parallel 


chains reaching from shore to shore, the two on 
the outside acting as guides to the boat, that in 


| the centre working on a drum, and acting as the 
| propelling power of the boat. 


This boat crosses 


_the river, on an average, once in every ten 


minutes, from 4 o’clock A. M. until 10 P, M., so 
that these chains are kept in a constant state of 
vibration, that created by one passage not hav- 
ing entirely ceased before a fresh motion is com- 
municated to it. 

Since the establishment of this ferry no school 
of fish, either shad or smelt, has run up the 
river, though they are still taken below the ob- 
struction, though in diminished numbers. It is 
seriously apprehended that, unless legislative aid 
be extended to the maintenance of the fisheries, 
this delicate and curious fish will be lost to Ame- 
rica; as has already, within the memory of men 
now living, that noble variety of salmo, the Se- 
bago trout. 

I may here add, that it is an established fact 
that both these species may be taken with the 
scarlet Ibis fly; that capital sportsman and scien- 
tific angler, Moses H. Pesley, of St. Johns, N. B, 
having experienced grand sport with them, in 
the Gulf, and off St. Edward’s Island; and I 
myself having killed them thus on the Passaic. | 

I have recently noticed in that capital paper 
Gleason’s Pictorial, an illustrated article, descrip- 
tive of the taking of the Eastern smelt, with bait 
through the ice. This I believe to be an error, 
originating in a confusion of the smelt with the 
frost-fish ; since I never have heard or read of 
an authentic instance of a sme!t being taken with 
bait. If, however, it prove to be correct, it will 
be another distinction between the American and 
European or Passaic smelt, which not only never 
takes bait through ice, but is known never to 
run under it. 

I hope, in the spring of 1855, to renew my in- 
vestigations, and make fresh dissections and 
preparations of this interesting fish, in which 
case my readers will hear from me again, if not, 
further this deponent sayeth not, 








IN-TEGER VITS&. 


BY 8S. D. PRATT. 


INTEGER vitee, scelerisque purus 

Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu, 

Nec venenatis gravida saggittis, 
Fusce, pharetra: 


Innocence, Fuscus, and unblemished virtue, 
Wants not the Moor’s sharp javelins to guard it— 
Needs not his strong bow, nor his quiver fraught with 
Arrows empoisoned. Horace’s Ope 22. Book I. 


A GUILELEss tongue, a guileless heart, | 
Be mine to guard with care; 

And still let contemplation part 
The evil from the fair. 

If in the forest I should stray, 
And meet a wild beast there, 

My Innocence would with him play 
And keep him in his lair. 


Unblemished virtue be my friend 
In life’s uneven way— 
No poisoned arrow to defend, 
My best friend and my stay. 
Still with adversity to cope, 
And fortune’s frowns to play, 
May be my lot, yet I will hope 
In virtue’s golden ray. 


For I would sing of hope and love— 
Would sing my Charmer’s song, 
And all around him and above 
The melody would throng. 
And hearing, he would soon forget 
That he was fierce and strong ; 
While I, in danger’s path beset, 
From harm would pass along. 


And onward in the march of life, 
O’er its great battle field, 
When Greek meets Greek, then comes the strife 
When one must die or yield. 
In that dread hour no thought to flee, 
Burst from my courage steeled— 
Unfailing truth my sword shall be, 
And Innocence my shield. 








RHYME OF THE ASPIRANT. 


BY WM. E. C. KNOWLES. 


At the time in aimless dreaming, 
I ascend some rugged height, 

And, through paths of golden seeming, 
Wind up steeps, in search of light. 


Deeds of heroes, read in story, 
Give unwonted strength to rise; 
While there spreads a flush of glory 
Over all the northern skies. 


Earth and sky are both united, 
‘ ‘Im the light that dawns between; 
And to greater heights invited, 

I ascend with joy serene. 


And the consciousness of rising 
Up through airy fields sublime, 
Nerves me, with a strength surprising, 
To the task, and helps me climb. 





I’ve no wish to pause and slumber, 
Ere compelled to by the night, 

Lest aspirants, without number, 
Rise above me in their flight. 


But by patiently enduring 

All the hardship, toil and grief, 
I can hardly fail securing 

Rich rewards, and glad relief. 


Thus in long and aimless dreaming, 
I ascend some rugged height, 

And through paths of golden seeming, 
Wind up steeps in search of light, 


And the consciousness of rising 
Up through airy fields sublime, 
Nerves me with a strength surprising, 


To the task, and helps me climb. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Congressional Bills—Elections—The Cholera—The Drought 
—Conflagrations in the Country and in the Towns—Cali- 
fornia Items—Condition of Texas—The Mormons of 
Utah, etc. 


Tue first session of the Thirty-Third Congress closed on 
jth of August; to be continued on the first Monday in 
December. During eight months it had passed a great 
many bills, the principal of which were the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill; that for providing six war steamers; the 
Appropriation bills; the Homestead bill; the Money bill 
of the Gadsden Treaty; the bill to give effect to the Cana- 
dian Reciprocity Treaty; the Warehousing bill, and that 
repealing the Minnesota Land bill. Several treaties were 
also brought about and concluded: The Reciprocity treaty 
with the British colonies ; the Gadsden treaty; the treaties 
with Japan and Borneo; the Neutrality treaty with Russia ; 
and several treaties extinguishing the Indian titles in Ne- 
braska and other parts of our western territory. Other 
bills, on which public attention was fixed, were allowed to 
fall through—such as the bill of eight millions for the re- 
lief of Texas, the appropriation clauses which included half 
a million for the Washington water-works, the Postage bill 
of Mr. Olds, the bill for a line of steamers between San 
Francisco and China, the Pacific railway project, and others. 
To the congressional debates succeeded the general debates 
of the people over their elections. In these, the various 
political parties and sections have been making their de- 
monstrations, and proving how, in a democracy, the most 
diverse and jarring interests, and those struggles which 
in another country would end in licentiousness and con- 
fusion, only tend to maintain the equilibrium and har- 
mony of the national polity. If the Whigs and Democrats 
were as deadly in their nature as the Guelphs and Ghibbe- 
lines, they could do no harm here, where they are dis- 
tracted, divided, and diluted by a dozen other forms of 
organized public opinion, all multiplied into one another, 
and then into all the local interests of all the states, in a 
manner which utterly disconcerts all political arithmetic. 
We aee the two parties clogged and hampered in a benefi- 
cent conglomeration of Hards and Softs, Hunkers and 
Barnburners, Silver Grays and Maine Law champions, 
Free Soil Whigs and Free Soil Democrats, and between them 
the stark Abolitionists running a mok and breaking up 
conventions; while over all, and through all, a curious and 
incomprehensible shape—if shape it may be called that 
shape has none—moves through the agitated mass, Know- 
ing Nothing and known of nobody, and bringing an inex- 
plicable force to bear upon all the issues of the day. All 
these energies, chaotic to a close examination but operating 
symmetrically to the distant view, have been and are at 
work through all the states, with a variety of result too 
extended and uncertain for any thing like summary state- 
ment. Ifthe Nebraska agitation has its marked effects in 
some questions, in others the administration influences 
are as decidedly successful, and so the ship of state holds 
an even keel. 

Since last summary, the cholera has somewhat subsided, 
after having passed through almost all our states, At the 
same time the excessive drought of this summer has greatly 
injured vegetation, and in some places destroyed the hopes 





of the harvest. In many of the northern states the woods 
took fire and burned for days and weeks together. Moun- 
tains—the Catskill among them—sent up their flames, and 
the people turned out to battle against them as against an 
invading enemy. All over the country the fires of incen- 
diarism or accident seemed to keep pace with the confla- 
grations of nature. 

On 7th August, an election riot of an alarming character 
occurred between the native and foreign citizens of St. 
Louis. Others of similar character took place at Chicago 
and elsewhere. On 11th the United States Commissioner 
at Boston refused to sanction the sending back of two Eng- 
lish deserters from a regiment stationed at Cape Breton. 
He gave them the benefit of a technicality—which saved 
their lives, inasmuch as they had been guilty of larceny 
as well as desertion. On 13th August some one caused 800 
kegs of powder to explode in a magazine at Maysville, Ky. 
The shock was terrific, and the loss to the town has been 
estimated at near $100,000. The Navy-Yard of Washington 
was destroyed by fire on 11th. On 15th the stockholders 
of the New York and Harlem Railroad Company received 
the report of their committee, in the case of Mr. Schuyler’s 
defalcation, and decided on buying up the issued stock 
and charging the same to expense account. Among the 
conflagrations of the month may be mentioned that of 
Troy, on 25th August, by which property to the value of a 
million and a quarter was destroyed. On 27th a hurricane 
or tornado passed over the city of Louisville, killing twenty 
persons in the Presbyterian church, which it blew down, 
unroofing over one hundred houses, and causing a loss of 
over $100,000. 

The California mails have brought accounts of the great 
fires that have ravaged the cities of San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento and Columbia, and the towns of Marysville, Minne. 
sota and Sonora. At the same time, thousands of acres of 
wheat were destroyed by burning. The cereal crops of 
California were as plentiful as the golden, but the farmers 
were dissatisfied with prices. The Chinese continue to 
arrive in great numbers. In July a terrible fight occurred 
at Weaverville, Trinity county, between two bodies of 
Chinese, representing the two great parties now dividing 
the celestial empire. Four hundred persons were engaged 
in it,and nine persons were killed. On 23d July, the 
foundation ofa Jewish synagogue was laid in San Fran- 
cisco. Wherever gold is heard to chink, there you are sure 
to find some of those marked and melancholy pilgrims of 
ages, the Jews, On 18th of July eight prisoners escaped 
from the marshal’s office. One was killed and three 
retaken. The mines in all quarters were productive and 
encouraging. Accounts from Oregon state that gold pla- 
cers have been just discovered in that territorry on the 
Coquille river, near Port Oxford. Crowds were journeying 
in that direction. At the same time the crops were plenti- 
ful and safely harvested. Except for the Indians, the 
news from Texas is favorable. General Persifer Smith has 
called for six companies of mounted troops to put down 
the disturbers, and the governor has promptly responded. 
The agricultural returns were highly encouraging, and 
not less so was the fact that the state has gone for the 
Maine Liquor Law, the people having declared their senti- 
ments at the elections. 

News from Fort Laramie, in the Nebraska territory, of 
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18th July, says that Colonel Steptoe had arrived there, on 
his way to California, via Utah, with two companies of 
artillery, some dragoons, and a large train of over 70 
wagons. They were to start again for the Salt Lake by the 
S. Pass of the Rocky Mountains, intending to winter in the 
city of the Mormons. Colonel Steptoe’s party met a great 
many persons on their return from the Salt Lake City. 
They had seen the place, and did not like it, being dis- 
gusted with the philosophy of Mr. Brigham Young and 
the social system he had set on foot. Fathers and husbands 
were bringing away their daughters and wives to save 
them from the pious Mormon elders, who quote scripture 
for their purposes. It was said, and itis very probable. 
that the High Priest Brigham was troubled by the ap- 
proach of the troops, and that his people were a good deal 
excited. They are all conscious that their beastly, beaver- 
ish condition of society must be swept out of the way be- 
fore the advance of wholesome immigration. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 


Mexican Rebellion—Count Boulbon at Sonora—Cuba and 
Governor Concha—Nicaragua and the bombardment of 
San Juan—The Central American question—The other 
Spanish-American republics. 


Accounts from Mexico are very uncertain and contra- 
dictory. They represent the country as agitated by rebel 
pronouncements and movements. On 13th July a pro- 
nouncement was reported at Ciudad Victoria, in the de- 
partment of Tamaulipas, where the insurgents had pro- 
claimed the plan of Alvarez. Michoacan is also stated to be 
generally in revolution, and several skirmishes are said to 
have taken place in its towns and villages. Santa Anna, 
however, continues at the capital. He has ordered a cen- 
sus to be taken of the population, distinguishing the dif- 
ferent classes, and granted to Don A. J. Atocha the privi- 
lege to construct a railway from El Paso, or the Presidio 
del Norte, to Guayamas, on the Gulf of California. Atocha 
is bound to form his company within a year, either in 
Mexico or these States, and to have the road finished with- 
im twelve years. At the same time Santa Anna has de- 
clared that those who circulate false rumors, or censure 
the acts of the government shall be treated as conspirators 
against the state. It has been also decreed that all males 
between the ages of 15 and 50 shall arm themselves in the 
frontier states, for their defense against the attacks of the 
Indians and other enemies. The states of Durango and 
Zacatecas have been greatly disturbed by the incursions of 
the savages. In Yucatan the rebellion of the natives 
against the Mexicans still continues, with various success. 
The news from Sonora is very interesting, though indis- 
tinct. It would seem that Santa Anna, after he had in- 
duced a body of French and others to come in the ship 
“Challenge,” to Guayamas, became distrustful of them. 
It would appear that in this band were two companies, an 
Irish and a German, commanded by Colonel Seefield, (colo- 
nel in our army during the Mexican war,) and about 400 
French, who were also under his command, but who, in 
the end, chose Demarars, who had a command in Algiers, 
for their colonel. General Yanez, military governor of 
Sonora, received an order, it is reported, from Santa Anna, 
to send all the French away. A hesitation on his part 
followed, during which the Mexican troops said, if a scuffle 
should happen, they would side with the French. At this 
time, Count Raousset de Boulbon was expected every day 
from San Francisco. In the Eco del Comercio, we find it 
stated that the Count arrived in Guayamas, and that on 
13th July, being at the head of the Frenchmen at that 
place, he was attacked and defeated by General Yanez. 
The Eco charges the count with treachery, by which is, 
doubtless, meant a design to put himself at the head of his 
countrymen and carry out his old designs on Sonora. It 





is a curious complication. Since the agreement by which 
he receives 10 millions of dollars from us, Santa Anna has 
apparently changed his mind about the Frenchmen, whose 
object—as regards the Count Boulbon and the officers—hasg 
been to seize some foothold on this continent and retain it, 
He would rather, probably, sell’ Sonora to the United 
States, in a year or two, than see it occupied vi et armis, 
by Frenchmen who would only pay in bullets. It is likely 
that Del Valle, the Mexican Consul, and Dillon, the French 
Consul, acted in collusion with Boulbon in sending the re- 
cruits to Guayamas. 

Casting our eyes on Cuba, we find the interest of that 
part of the world much dwindled and faded. Our Presi- 
nent’s very peremptory demand for satisfaction in the 
Black Warrior case, has been disregarded, and we do not 
seem to know exactly what to do next. A Queen of Spain, 
and her corrupt court, might have been induced to sell that 
island for a good round sum; but a patriotic government, 
at the head of which is Espartero, will never think of sell- 
ing the last colony of Castile and Arragon in the New 
World, where the banners of that ancient monarchy once 
waved so widely. The New Spanish premier has recalled 
Pezuela, and sent out to Cuba in his stead, the Governor 
Concha who shot our fillibusters. This shows that our 
President has not frightened the Spaniards, in respect of 
Cuba. Neither by purchase, by private enterprise, Creole 
insurrection, or open international war are we at present 
likely to draw one inch nearer to the Queen of the Antilles. 

To the Black Warrior excitement has succeeded the 
Cyane excitement. Having made an end of San Juan, 
Captain Hollins in the Cyane, left that place on the 18th 
of July, and proceeded northward. After his departure, 
Captain Jolly, of the British brig Bermuda, came forward, 
issued a proclamation in which he denounced the wanton 
aggression of the American, and placed the town, in which 
he included the American station of Point Arenas, under 
martial law. The vessel of war, Espiegle, also came to the 
town, and her commander justified the measures of Jolly. 
A good deal of British indignation was excited by the de- 
struction of San Juan, and people in Jamaica and Barba- 
does advised retaliation in the shape of a cannonade of 
some of our seaboard cities. There were not wanting per- 
sons in the United States to condemn it also, and on the 
24th of August, Captain Hollins, of the Cyane, being at 
New York, was arrested at the suit of Calvin Durand, for 
damages to the amount of $14,000 done to his property 
stored at San Juan at the time of the cannonade, and de- 
stroyed by the marines sent on shore. The captain pro- 
cured bail in $20,000, and was released. This seemed a 
strange proceeding in reference to a naval officer who had 
acted in obedience to the orders of government. The 
bombardment of San Juan is destined to have important 
consequences—not for its intrinsic merits, but for its ante 
cedents. These give it a high historic significance. In 
1847, after the English Admiral Seymour and Father Mac- 
namara had been anticipated by Fremont and our other 
pioneers, in an attempt to plant an Irish colony in Cali- 
fornia, with the consent of Mexico, the British government 
sent an expedition to the mouth of the San Juan river of 
Nicaragua. ‘The place was taken, the English flag was 
hoisted, and San Juan, named anew Greytown, put under 
the protection of Great Britain. This movement was, of 
course, easily understood. Then followed, between the two 
governments, the Central American debate, and the Clay- 
ton and Bulwer Treaty, was signed in 1850. Yet John Bull 
did not loose his hold onGreytown. Under his protection, 
sundry natives of England, these States, France, Germany, 
etc., formed a local municipal government. In 1850, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Canal Company were refused permis- 
sion to land coal at Point Arenas. In 1851, Mr. Vander- 
bilt renewed that request, which was then granted by 
Henry G. Foote, mayor of the town. In the November of 
the same year, Mr. Vanderbilt, in the Prometheus, refused 
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to pay the port duties, but the queen’s war-ship, the Ex- 
press, fired a cannon across her bows, and obliged him to 
pay the money, under angry protest. Then the town au- 
thorities tried to turn the Americans away from Point 
Arenas, saying they wanted it for other purposes. The 
Americans refused to be dispossessed, and even went so far 
as to inclose a little more of the barren strand within their 
lines. At last, in the beginning of 1853, the Greytown 
court heard the case, and decided against the Accessary 
Transit Company, which had taken place of the Canal 
Company. On this a posse of officers were preparing to go 
across and demolish the station, when the Cyane, Captain 
Hollins, came opportunely into port, and put a stop to the 
proceeding with a high hand. The town officers then re- 
signed their ineffectual authority, and another govern- 
ment was, provisionally, established. This was rccognized 
by Mr. Green, the English consul, and by Captain Hollins, 
but with reservation. On Ist of April, 1853, he informed 
Mr. Martin, the mayor, that he would recognize him “as 
far as his instructions would allow, and no farther;” and 
then quoted the following words of Mr. Webster, as his 
guidance: “Meantime a temporary recognition of the 
existing authorities of the place, sufficient to countenance 
any well-intentioned endeavor on its part to preserve the 
public peace and punish wrong-doers would not be incon- 
sistent with the policy and honor of the United States.” 
The captain made no objection to the municipality. But 
the municipality still tried to cast out its shoe over Point 
Arenas—always a dangerous point in the debate. In May, 
1853, followed a sharp discussion between Arenas and 
Greytown, in consequence of attempts made by the Ame- 
ricans to recover a runaway from their service, who had 
gone to Greytown. In the height of the strife, Captain 
Smith, of the American river boat, shot the native Palla- 
dina in his bungo, and then succeeded the attempt to ar- 
rest him, Mr. Borland’s interference, the broken bottle on 
his ambassadorial nose, and all the rest of it. It is easy 
to see that this bombardment was no sudden affair, but a 
long-reasoned result, accruing for five years. It tends to 
bring to issue a question which the Clayton and Bulwer 
Treaty has not settled. It breaks a hollow, hypocritical 
truce, between rivals, who watch each other with mutual 
jealousy, and again brings our attention to bear on one of 
the most important questions of this hemisphere. That 
bombardment is not a thing for sentimentalists and phi- 
lanthropists to sigh and complain about. It is a rough 
and tough necessity of the time—a portion of that historic 
web which we are destined to weave from the lowliest as 
well as loftiest exigencies of our progress. The English 
are robbing the monasteries of their bells on the shores of 
the White Sea. This looks small enough; but as part of a 
great plan, it must be judged with reference to the whole. 

As regards those Spanish-American states—Nicaragua, 
New Granada, Venezuela, Peru—they still continue in the 
throes of their indistinct and barren insurrections, and 
reel to and fro in their usual intoxication—“ the same old 
drunk.” In Honduras the people had scarcely strength to 
fight one another. The locusts had destroyed their vege- 
tation, and they were suffering from famine. 





THE OLD WORLD. 


Progress of the War—The Czar out of Wallachia—The 
Austrians in it—Bomersund taken—The Crimea not at- 
tacked—Cholera among the troops. 


After many feints and demonstrations, the Russian army, 
toward the end of July, began to retreat from Wallachia, 
and fall back upon their own frontier. The Czar had de- 
manded an armistice; but the Western Powers replied by 
insisting on the abolition of a Russian protectorate over 
Wallachia and Moldavia, on the freedom of the mouths of 
the Danube, and the revision of the Treaty of 1841, which 
concerns the limits of Russian power in the Euxine. Re- 





fusing to come in contact with the French and English, 
who had reached the Danube, and avoiding the chance of 
seeming to be driven off by them, he withdrew his troops. 
But the result is highly significant of this war. None of 
the belligerents are permitted to follow the Czar. Austria 
interposes, holds off the Western Powers and saves the 
pride as well as the straggling rear-guard of the autocrat. 
In this we see one of the consequences of the late Treaty 
of Austria with thé Porte. According to all appearances, 
the Turks will not be permitted to occupy the Principalities 
strategetically. Latest accounts say that Prince Gortscha- 
koff has warned the Austrians—for neither he nor his 
master condescends to notice the other belligerents—that 
if the Sultan’s troops rush into Wallachia, the Czar will 
not observe his agreement to evacuate, but hold some 
strong points in Moldavia. Austria has shown herself 
eager to have the custody of the Principalities. She has 
declared, with an unwonted alacrity that the Czar must 
be forced to surrender them, and offered her own troops 
for the purposes of occupation or expulsion. It was ap- 
nounced in the middle of August that the Austrian forces 
were at last crossing the frontier to enter Wallachia. By 
this act—which is in fulfillment of her agreement with 
Turkey, and is not considered an act of war by the Czar— 
Austria interposes to protect all the right flank of the 
Russians, operating for the defense of the Crimea, against 
the menaced attacks of the Western Powers. Meantime 
the French and English troops sent with such a tremendous 
amount of expense and trumpeting to the Danube, sit still 
and look across the river. They sit still and seethe in their 
camps, and die by hundreds of the cholera. A correspondent 
of the London Daily News, has declared that in the British 
camp at Monastir, the soldiers are destitute of proper food 
or medicine, decimated by a malignant disease, and almost 
disorganized. Other journals partly confirm these facts. 
The French, too, suffer at Varna, and elsewhere; but less 
than the islanders. An attack on the Crimea has been 
announced, and trumpeted for weeks; but the Crimea is 
still unattacked. The whole system of the war in the 
east suffers relaxation. No real blockade exists, either at 
Odessa or the Sea of Azof. In July, some Russian ships 
ran out of Sebastopol, and sweeping across the Euxine, 
destroyed three merchant ships and their freights in the 
harbor of Heraclea. Latest accounts say that the Russian 
fleet had come out of Sebastopol, for an airing. It was 
seen enjoying itself off Odessa, and then it went back 
again. Preparations were being made at Varna for the 
expedition against the Crimea, and it was reported that a 
body of French troops had landed at Perekop, in that pe- 
ninsula. But the cholera had paralyzed the movements 
of the allies. It was also reported that Admiral Lyons had 
bombarded Anapa, a strong Circassian fortress on the 
coast. On 4th of August, a treaty offensive and defensive 
was conluded between the Sublime Porte and the moun- 
tain Sultan, Schamyl. It is stated that the latter insisted 
that the independence of the Caucasian country should be 
recognized, and in return he offered to bring 50,000 moun- 
taineers to the standard of the Padishah. On the Georgian 
frontiers of Russia and Turkey, the war seems to languish 
unaccountably. In the engagements that have taken 
place, desultorily, the Russians seem to have had the ad- 
vantage. Qn the White Sea, the British blockading steam- 
ers were bombarding the monasteries, firing the custom- 
houses and plundering the villages. In the Baltic the 
allied squadrons had surveyed the powerful defenses of 
Helsingfors and Cronstadt, and pronounced them almost 
impregnable. After a cautious, hesitating delay, the ar- 
mament of the Western Powers has been directed against 
the Aland Islands—an archipelago once in the possession 
of Sweden. On the principal isla: of the group, called 
Aland, is situated the strong fortress of Bomersund; and 
to take this about three thousand French troops, and some 
English, were landed on 7th and 8th of August. After 
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having captured some smaller forts, Bomersund was at- 
tacked on the 16th of August, and taken by the French. 
It was not to be expected that the island defenses could 
withstand the invading force.., 

. DENMARK. 

In Denmark, the king, who leans snllenly to the inter- 
ests of the Czar, has destroyed the Danish constitution and 
substituted another, the great feature of which is a Coun- 
cil of Forty, who will exercise a central control over the 
diets of the different provinces. His majesty acts the part 
the King of Prussia in the war business. But the King 
of Sweden, who has had several interviews and communi- 
cations with Admiral Napier and General Baraguay d’Hil- 
liers, rather resembles the Austrian potentate in his ap- 
parent adhesion to the Westerns. But he still cautiously 
maintains his neutrality. 

POLAND. 

A report comes from Poland that, under stress of pre- 
sent circumstances, the Czar is about to make great con- 
cessions to the Poles—in the convocation of the old Assem- 
bly of Notables, the employment of the Polish language in 
official acts, and the right to consent to taxation. The con- 
scription has been very severe in Poland, where four con- 
scriptions have gleaned the population of its active mem- 
bers. 

ENGLAND. 

In England a bill has been passed forbidding British 
subjects to trade in Russian securities. A Turkish loan of 
five millions sterling is opened at London, as well as at 
Paris. The London Times publishes the fact that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company has occupied the Russo-American 
coast from 54° 40’ to 58° N. latitude, and therefore no trans- 
fer of that region to the United States can take place. In 
Treland the potato-crop was again suffering from the rot, 
the poor-law unions were more heavily taxed for the poor 
than before; and all who could among the lower orders of 
the people were emigrating to Canada and these States. 

FRANCE. 

In France there has been a muffled sound of conspiracy. 
The Parisians were to hold the fete of the 15th of August, 
the birthday of the Great Napoleon, and it was agreed 
among a number of ardent conspirators that, on that oc- 
casion, an outbreak against the emperor should take place 
in the streets, during his review of his new imperial guard. 





Several arrests were made, and the emperor and empress 
very prudently absented themselves from the greatest fes- 
tival of the empire. They went to the baths of Biaritz, and 
on the 15th of August, while the fete in Paris was observed 
with great splendor, and General Magnan reviewed 26,000 
soldiers, the emperor was enjoying a bull-fight at Bayonne. 
It is confidently reported that the conspiracy which fright 
ened away the emperor from his capital was owing to the 
secret encouragements of the Czar. An imperial decree 
has ordered the payment of the legacies of Napoleon 
First. 
SPAIN. 

In Spain the revolution was triumphant. Espartero 
had entered Madrid in the midst of acclamation. He be- 
friends the queen, and paid her a public visit, after which 
he joined the people in the street in cheering her, as she 
stood in her balcony. In this he played the part of La- 
fayette in the French revolution. He is at the head of the 
ministry, without a portfolio, and General O’Donnell is 
Minister of War. On 3d August the dowager queen Chris- 
tina was preparing to quit Madrid with the consent of Es- 
partero; but deputations of the people peremptorily de- 
manded that she should be detained to answer for her acts, 
and perhaps refund some of the money she has received 
from the Spanish treasury. It is stated that England and 
France have protested against any violence to members of 
the royal family, but are otherwise disposed to let the 
Spaniards manage their own affairs, unless they form a 
republic or change the dynasty. The Cortes are convoked 
for 8th November, on the basis of the electoral law of 1837. 
It is to be a constituent assembly, meeting in one chamber, 
each deputy representing 35,000 of the population. Gen. 
Concha has been appointed governor of Cuba instead of 
Pezuela. 

On 13th July Abbas Pasha of Egypt died suddenly, and 
was succeeded by Said Pasha, son of Mehemet Pasha. 

On 9th August, the King of Saxony was thrown from 
his carriage, at Dresden, and killed by a kick from one of 
the horses. He was succeeded by his brother John. 


ASIA. 

There has been no news of importance from China— 
where the war is carried on with the usual deliberation, 
and without any bulletins—nor from any other part of 
Eastern Asia or the Pacific. 
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Noctes Ambrosiane. By the late John Wilson, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, Editor 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, Author of “ The Isle of Palms,” 
etc, and William Maginn, LL. D., J. G. Lockhart, James 
Hlogg, etc. With Memoirs and Notes. By R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, D. C. I, New York: Redfield. 5 vols. 12mo. 
These papers, now collected, arranged and edited by Dr. 

Shelton Mackenzie, have long enjoyed a reputation un- 

precedented in magazine literature. Stretching as they 

do from 1819 to 1835, they of course contain many allusions 
to persons and events which require explanation; and the 
present editor seems to have enjoyed unusual opportunities 
to obtain the information requisite for that purpose. His 
notes are very numerous, and though the opinions ex- 
pressed in them are often capricious and open to criticism, 
the facts they contain are valuable and interesting. With- 
out such aid it would be difficult to read the “ Noctes” with 
@ full understanding of the wit of their personalities; and 
the wit of their personalities constitutes no small portion 
of their entertaining and stimulating matter. The biogra- 
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phies of Wilson, Lockhart, Blackwood, Hogg and Maginn, 
are likewise replete with interesting literary and political 
gossip. 

The ‘‘ Noctes” purport to be the record of the conversa- 
tions which occurred at convivial meetings of the chief 
contributors to Blackwood, under the leadership of Chris- 
topher North, (Professor Wilson.) They are worthy the 
product of the genius and impudence of the latter. They 
have all the freedom of private conversations, with al] the 
splendor of elaborate compositions, Thought, wit, humor, 
passion, pathos, description, criticism, poetry, parody, 
scholarship, politics, scandal, all are included in their wide 
variety of topics. Every public man of any eminence, lite- 
rary, social or political—every striking incident from 1819 
to 1835, is freely commented upon, and looked at from as 
many points of view as there are different dispositions and 
characters in the dramatis persone of the “ Noctes.” The 
quick succession of subjects keeps the reader’s attention 
constantly alive. From the most eloquent enunciation of 
great principles to the grossest blackguardism, there is 
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hardly a style of thought or composition which is not re- 
presented. Though much of the peculiar vitality of the 
papers is due to the pert, sharp sarcasm of Lockhart, and 
the rough humor of Maginn, the animating spirit of the 
‘6 Noctes” is Wilson—a man whose genius was especially 
fitted for the work. In his poems and novels he wrote but 
from one corner of his mind, and their quiet and tender 
beauty conveys but an inadequate idea of the fragmentary 
vigor and splendor of his loose and large nature, when it 
yented itself without any restraint, under the mingled 
inspiration of “insolence and whisky punch.” Whether 
doing eloquent homage to the genius of a great poet—or 
luminously stating a philosophical system—or dashing off 
a magnificent picture of scenery—or discussing some great 
question in the philosophy of politics or criticism—or let- 
ting loose his tongue in coarse and vehement invective, 
full of the audacities of mischief and malice—he ever con- 
veys the impression of a great, unbridled nature, incon- 
sistent, unscrupulous and egotistic, but still richly fur- 
nished with knowledge, and overflowing with animal spi- 
rits and mental vitality. Much of what he wrote in “The 
Noctes” is unworthy of preservation, but there is a pre- 
dominant raciness and vigor through the whole series, 
which make us forget the flimsy and flashy character of 
particular parts. Passing from the intellectual to the mo- 
ral character of these celebrated papers, we fear that, if 
tried by the most indulgent code of literary ethics, they 
reflect but little credit on a professor of moral philosophy. 
Wilson had no intellectual conscientiousness. It is in 
vain to search “ The Noctes” for opinions and principles 
which are independent of the prejudice, the caprice, the 
passion, or the mood, of the moment they are uttered. Oc- 
casionally the judgments on his contemporaries, especially 
his literary contemporaries, seem prompted by fits of tran- 
sient envy and malice. His mind appears to have had no 
power to view things calmly in their right dimensions and 
relations. His most dazzling conceptions seem to reel out 
from an intoxicated intellect, and his ecstasies of moral 
and imaginative enthusiasm suggest a spiritual orgy. This 
turbulence of nature, this habit of expressing the feeling 
or crotchet of the moment without any restraint from 
guiding principles, sometimes led him into excesses of 
blackguardism, which indicate a certain profligacy of mind. 
He is responsible for some of the raciest and most atrocious 
libels of the century. 

Still, it is impossible to read the “ Noctes” without a dis- 
position to exercise a large measure of charity for the lite- 
rary sins of their distinguished author. We believe that 
Wilson, in the end, made no permanent enemies among 
the authors he alternately panegyrized and assailed. He 
was capable of generosity and magnanimity even to per- 
sonal and political adversaries, and the general tendency 
of his sympathies, in his soberer moods, was noble. 

The fun of these papers, though not always confined 
within the limits of propriety, is rich with humor. The 
songs, alone, would make a reputation. It is not difficult 
to select specimens of the “ slashing, dashing, smashing, 
lashing, thrashing, hashing” wit and sarcasm, which form 
80 prominent a characteristic of the mischievous mirth of 
the “ Noctes.” Indeed every meeting of the club teems 
with examples. One of the most amusing is in the num- 
ber for June, 1823, where Odoherty parodies the defiance 
of Crevecceur, in Scott’s Quentin Durward, representing 
himself as marching into Constable’s new shop, where 
Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Review (“The Blue 
and Yellow”) is present with his leading writers, and hurl- 
ing foul scorn at him in true knightly style. We give the 
whole scene: 

* Odoherty. Would it not be a good thing for you to defy 
him then and there, when surrounded by the host of the 
ungodly ? 

“ Tickler. Who would be the ambassador? 

“ Odoherty. My own mother’s son; and you should be 





herald, being a man of inches. I should not dress exactly 
& la Crevecceur; but hand me the first volume of Quentin, 
and I shall follow it as close as possible. 

“ North. Here, most worthy legate. 

“ Odoherty (reading Quentin Durward, vol. L page 205, 
with a slight deviation from the words of the text.) Would 
not this read grandly in future ages, ‘ Ensign and Adjutant 
Morgan Odoherty, a renowned and undaunted warrior— 

* Mullion (aside.) Over a tumbler of punch. 

“ Odoherty. ‘Entered the apartment, dressed in a mili- 
tary frock-coat, thickly frogged, black stock, Cossack trow- 
sers, Wellington boots, and steel spurs. Around his neck, 
and over his close-buttoned coat, hung a broad black rib- 
bon, at the end of which dangled a quizzing-glass. A hand- 
some page’ 

“ Hogg. Wha the deil will he be? 

“ Odoherty. Don’t interrupt me. ‘A handsome page, 
James Hogg, Esq., Shepherd of Ettrick—’ 

“ Hogg. Hear till him. Me a page to a sticket ensign? 

“ Odoherty. ‘Bore his hat behind him. A herald pre- 
ceded him, bearing his card, which he held under the nose 
of Francis [Jeffrey]; while the ambassador himself paused 
in the middle of the hall, as if to give present time— 

“ Tickler. What, by the way, did the Great Unknown 
mean by such a phrase as ‘ present time ?’ 

“ Mullion. Perhaps because the business was no past time. 

“ North (springs up in @ rage.) By Jupiter Amman, 
Mullion, another such pun, and I will fine you a bumper 
of magnesia water! 

“ Odoherty. ‘As if to give present time to admire his 
lofty look, commanding stature, and the modest assurance 
which marked the country of his birth.’ 

* Omnes, Hear, hear, hear! 

“ Odoherty. Well, I will skip on to the defiance at once. 
Turn to page 213. (A rustling of leaves is heard.) ‘ Heark- 
en, Francis Jeffrey, king of the Blue and Yellow—Hearken, 
Scribes, and Balaamites, who may be present—Hearken, all 
shy and shabby men—and then, Timothy Tickler, make 
proclamation after me——I, Morgan Odcherty, of the 
barony of Iffa and Offa west, and the parish of Knockman- 
downy, late Ensign and Adjutant of the 99th, or his 
Majesty’s Tipperary regiment of infantry, and Fellow of 
the Royal, Phrenological, Antiquarian, Auxiliary Bible, and 
Celtic Societies of Edinburgh; in the name of the most 
puissant chief, Christopher, by the grace of Brass, editor 
of Blackwood’s and the Methodist’s Magazines; Duke of 
Humbug, of Quiz, Puffery, Cutup, and Slashandhackaway ; 
Prince Paramount of the Gentlemen of the Press, Lord of 
the Magaziner’s, and Regent of the Reviewers; Mallet of 
Whiggery, and Castigator of Cockaigne; Count Palatin 
of the Periodicals; Marquis of the Holy Poker; Baron of 
Balaam and Blarney, and Knight of the most stinging 
Order of the Nettle,-do give you, King of the Blue and Yel- 
low, openly to know, that you having refused to remedy 
the various griefs, wrongs and offenses, done and wrought 
by you, or by and through your aid, suggestion and insti- 
gation, against the said chief and his loving subjects, the 
authors in particular, and the Tory people in general of 
this realm, he, by my mouth, renounces all belief in your 
assery, pronounces you absurd and trashy, and bets you 
sixpence that he beats you asacritic and as aman. There, 
my tester is posted in evidence of what I have said” 

“ Omnes, (With enthusiasm.) ‘Hear him! hear him! 
hear him!’ 

“ Odoherty. ‘Let me go on, forI think the remainder 
would be applicable.’ So saying, he plucked the sixpence 
from the bottom of his breeches pocket and flung it down 
on the floor of the hall. 

“Until this last climax of the bet, there had been a 
deep silence in the Whig apartment during this extraordi- 
nary scene, but no sooner had the jingle of the tester, when 
cast down, been echoed by the deep voice of Timotheus, 
the Blackwoodian herald, with the ejaculation, Vive Téte 
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de Buchanan! than there was a general tumult; while 
Brougham, Sydney Smith, Leslie, and one or two others, 
whose coats, whole at the elbows, authorized the suspicion 
that they could sport the coin, fumbled in their pockets 
for wherewithal to cover the sixperive; the Seven Young 
Men exclaimed, no bet with you, Butcher! Bubble! Bub- 
ble! Comes he here to insult the king of the Libellers in 
his own hall. 

“ But the king appeased the tumult, by exclaiming ina 
voice agreeably composed of the music of an English coachee 
grafted upon a genuine Embro’ brogue, ‘ Silence, my lieges! 
Cover not the bet, for you would lose your blunt; Christo- 
pher is too rum a customer for me,” 

This is superb, and must have made Jeffrey himself roar 
in unison with the public. We might quote many other 
brilliant passages from these papers, but our notice has 
already extended to an unusual length. The hits at Hunt, 
Hazlitt, Campbell, Moore, Wordsworth, Brougham, Macau- 
lay, Proctor, and a score of other notabilities, are capital 
as satire, whatever may be thought of their justice. We 
have ulready referred to the eloquence and splendor of the 
serious portions of the work. Indeed, the reader who 
desires to obtain a complete idea of Prof. Wilson, in all the 
vivid variety of his faults and merits, can obtain it by a 
study of these “ Noctes Ambrosianz.” 
Poems. By Thomas William Parsons. 

Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 

It is a common complaint of many true lovers of poetry 
of the old school, that the new race of poets are either 
beyond their comprehension or their sympathies. They 
love Dryden, Pope, Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, and 
Byron, but refuse to be moved by Tennyson, and the 
Brownings. To such readers, especially, but not alone to 
such, we cordially commend the present volume, the pro- 
duction of a poet of thoroughly disciplined intellect and 
imagination, who clothes clear conceptions in words of un- 
mistakable force and meaning, and who cannot be tasked 
with any indulgence in misty thinking, or vague expres- 
sion. He has the ring and the resonance of the old school 
in his rhnyme—loves the dear old executive melodious he- 
roic verse—and knows how to combine deep and delicate 
feeling, and fine fancy, with sound sense, solid thought, 
and brilliant wit. While, however, he is related to the 
elder rather than the younger branch of the royal family 
of the poets, he is no imitator, or copyist. There is a vein 
of originality in him, not merely of thought and feeling, 
but of character. He gives his own impressions of nature 
and life, in language which takes the form of his own con- 
ceptions, and in verse, whose music is born of the mood in 
which he writes. There is evidence enough scattered over 
his pages, that he has been a close student of the great 
poets of the world, but he never borrows their thoughts, 
or images, or expressions, even when they have partially 
made their passage from private into public property. The 
poetic diction of the language is now so rich that a man of 
ordinary talent and reading, can easily made a reputation 
for himself by dexterous cribbing. We have read tons of 
verse, full of splendid images and felicitous phrases, and 
which rhymed with the regularity of clock-work, in which 
there was not an original line or a new verbal combination, 
and in which, at the same time, there was no appearance 
of conscious plagiarism. A certain sensitiveness of feeling 
and quickness of intellectual sympathy are all that are 
necessary to get up this patch-work creditably, and it im- 
poses on many readers as cloth of gold, woven by acreative 
imagination. Now the first sign that a man is a poet, is 
his avoidance of this process altogether, and his resolute 
reliance on his own mind for words as well as things. In- 
deed, all essential intellectual conception, or direct contact 
of the thinking mind with the object thought, instinctively 
demands its own phraseology, and cannot be expressed in 
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borrowed epithets, however splendid in themselves. Genu- | 
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ine thinking always contrives to make its expressions 
equally genuine. This individuality of style is a marked 
characteristic of Mr. Parsons. He is, if any thing, too 
austerely abstinent in his use of words—a defect so raro 
among contemporary poets that it may be styled an honor- 
able peculiarity. 

The first four poems in the volume consist of epistles, 
supposed to be written by an Englishman traveling in 
America, respectively to Samuel Rogers, Charles Kemble, 
Edward Moxan, and Walter Savage Landor. Many of our 
readers will recollect these as having appeared some years 
ago in the Knickerbocker. They are full of sly, searching 
satire, vigorous description, and brilliant comments on so- 
ciety and literature. The epistle to Moxon, on the death 
of Murray, the bookseller, is particularly good. The con- 
clusion, in which he imagines Murray translated to the 
next world, has a grim, saturnine humor infused into it, 
which is very striking. We extract the following, descrip- 
tive of one of the many bores of the booksellers—the poet- 
aster who mistakes indigestion for inspiration— 

*“ And 0! how oft, when some dyspeptic swain 

Pours forth his agonies in sickly strain, 
Mistaking, in the pangs that through him dart, 
A wretched liver for a breaking heart: 

And prates of passion that he never felt, 

And sweats away in vain attempts to melt; 
Or, takes to brandy, and converts his verse, 
From sad to savage, nay, begins to curse, 
And raves of Nemesis, and hate, and hell, 
And smothered woes that in his bosom swell; 
When ‘ Newstead’ is the name his fancy gives 
The snug dominion where he cheaply lives; 
And, aping still the aristocratic bard, 

With ‘Crede Jenkins’ graved upon his card, 
When with his trash he hurries to the press, 
Crying ‘O print me! print me!’ in distress. 
Some bookseller, perhaps, most kindly cruel, 
Uses the dainty manuscript for fuel!” 

The most elaborate poem in the collection is “Lines ona 
Bust of Dante,” originally prefixed to the author’s admi- 
rable translation of the Inferno. This is too well known 
to need any other comment than the usual one, that it is 
one of the noblest and most powerful compositions in our 
literature. The Threnodia, or the death of Harrison, and 
the grand poem on the death of Webster, have both had 
their measure of reputation. In a lighter vein is the 
graceful tribute to “Saint Peray,” in which that most ex- 
hilarating of light aires is devotedly celebrated. “ Livorne,” 
“ Venice,” “ Sorrento,” “ Ghetto di Roma,” “The Shadow of 
the Obelisk,” “‘ Campanile di Pisa,” “ Vespers on the Shores 
of the Mediterranean,” are thoughtful and beautiful records 
of Italy, as seen by a poet’s eye and heart. There is, in 
the more strictly emotional poems of the volume, “ a deep, 
marrowy vein of internal sentiment,” which is felt all the 
more surely, from the delicate and graceful reserve of the 
expression. We quote the following, “Upon a Lady Sing- 
ing,” for the singular sweetness of its melody and feeling: 

*Oft as my lady sang to me 
That song of the lost one that sleeps by the sea, 
Of the grave on the rock, and the cypress tree, 
Strange was the pleasure that over me stole, 
For ’t was made of old sadness that lives in my soul. 


‘So still grew my heart at each tender word, 
That the pulse in my bosom scarcely stirred, 
And I hardly breathed, but only heard: 

Where was I?—not in the world of men, 
Until she awoke me with silence again. 


“Like the smell of the vine, when its early bloom 
Sprinkles the green lane with sunny perfume, 
Such a delicate fragrance filled the room: 

Whether it came from the vine without, 
Or arose from her presence, I dwell in doubt. 


“Light shadows played on the pictured wall, 
From the maples that fluttered outside the hall, 
And hindered the daylight—yet, ah! not all; 

Too little for that all the forest would be,— 
Such a sunbeam she was and is to me! 
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“When my sense returned, as the song was o’er, 
I fain would have said to her, ‘Sing it once more; 
But as ‘soon as she smiled my wish I forebore: 
Music enough in her look I found, 
And the hush of her lip seemed sweet as sound.” 


The poem on the “ Hudson River,” is one of our especial 
favorites in the volume. That noble stream has never 
been more nobly sung; and with a few stanzas, selected 
at random from this poem, we must close our extracts :— 


“ Rivers that roll most musical in song, 
Are often lovely to the mind alone; 
The wanderer muses as he moves along 
Their barren banks, on glories not their own. 


* Ree ye 
“Tf chance he mark the dwindled Arno pour 
A tide more meager than his native Charles; 


Or views the Rhone when summer's heat is o’er, 
Subdued and stagnant in the fen of Arles; 


“Or when he sees the slimy Tiber fling 
His sullen tribute at the feet of Rome, 
Oft to his thought must partial memory bring 
More noble waves, without renown, at home. 


ote * 
“ And these deep groves forever have remained 
Touched by no axe—by no proud owner nursed: 


As now they stand they stood when Pharaoh reigned, 
Lineal descendants of creation’s first. 


| BE Ae 
“* Vet, O Antiquity!’ the stranger sighs, 
‘Scenes wanting thee soon pall upon the view, 
The soul’s indifference dulls the sated eyes, 
Where all is fair indeed—but all is new.’ 


“False thought! is age to crumbling walls confined? 
To Grecian fragments and Egyptian bones? 
Hath Time no monuments to raise the mind, 
More than old fortresses and sculptured stones? 


“Call not this new which is the only land 
That wears unchanged the same primeval face 
Which, when first dawning from its Maker’s hand, 
Gladdened the first great grandsire of our race. 


“Nor did Euphrates with an earlier birth 

Glide past green Eden toward the unknown south, 
Than Hudson broke upon the infant earth, 

And kissed the ocean with his nameless mouth.” 


In closing this imperfect notice of Mr. Parson’s poems, 
we cannot help expressing the wish that he should com- 
plete his translation of Dante, the first portion of which 
was published a number of years ago. By many competent 
judges it was considered by far the most successful repro- 
duction of the spirit and power of the original, in English 
literature; and the “ Lines on a Bust of Dante,” are suffi- 
cient to prove how deeply he has entered into the inmost 
soul of the great poet. 


Easy Nat; or, The Three Apprentices. A Tale of Life in 
New York and Boston. By A. L. Stimson. New York: 
J.C. Derby. 1 vol. 12moe. 


This is quite a striking volume. It is a vivid and vigor- 
ous delineation of incidents and characters peculiar to life 
in large cities. It is evidently the production of a man 
Who has observed keenly and reflected much, and whose 
moral perception has kept pace with his humorous percep- 
tion. The object of the volume is to exhibit the career of 
three apprentices, who represent three common types of 
character. One of them is right-principled, industrious and 
virtuous—the other depraved and idle—and the third 
“easy.” The last, “Easy Nat,” is the chief hero of the 
novel. His pliable, yielding nature gets him into con- 
tinual difficulties, and, at last, nearly conducts him to the 
gallows. The character is a life-like embodiment of a 
whole class of young people, and is a mirror where many 
can see their own weaknesses reflected. The inadequacy 
of generous sentiments and good impulses as substitutes 
of solid principle, is clearly set forth in poor, good-natured, 
sMcommodating “ Easy Nat.” 








The great merit of the author is the representation of 
character. He is what Dr. Johnson called Miss Barney, a 
“character-monger.” Some of his persons are sketched 
directly from life, and all have a sound basis in reality. 
His most successful efforts in this line are his humorous 
personages. John Hard is perhaps the best specimen—a 
real live Yankee, with a nasal twang in his soul as 
well as voice, who seems to have grown right out of New 
England earth, and whose raciness smacks of the very soil. 
The combination of shrewdness with verdancy in his com- 
position is perfect, and though he provokes roars of laugh- 
ter, the mirth is not purchased at the expense of carica- 
ture. The scenesin which this raw, green, hard-fisted Yankee 
Anak appears, are full of fun. Scratch Gravel, the little 
knowing imp of a news-boy, is a delineation of a different 
kind, and vividly represents the sophistication that may 
be given to the tenderest years by a vagabond life in a 
great city. The picture also of Mistress Judy McGuire, the 
old Irish woman, is a delicious bit of true Hibernian cha- 
racter. The very juice of the Irish brogue is in her talk. 
But in a novel so fertile in characters as this, it is almost 
useless to particularize separate personages. 

The tone and tendency of the book are strongly on the 
side of temperance, and the sentiments which animate it 
are those with which a vast majority of the people strongly 
sympathize. The great body of the characters are from 
middle and low life. Persons familiar with Boston and 
New York celebrities, especially odd celebrities, will recog- 
nize a number of the portraits. The story is not artistically 
developed, and there are occasional marks of rawness in 
the coloring of the narrative, but as a representation of 
city life the book is excellent. There is real romantic force 
and richness in the manner in which the author pictures 
events and handles character. We should be surprised if 
the work did not reach a large circulation, as it has in it 
all the elements of extensive popularity. ‘Its object is 
good, its sentiments attractive, its wit sharp, its humor 
mirth-provoking, and it includes the widest variety of 
scenes and persons. 





Utah and the Mormons. The History, Government, Doc- 
trines, Customs, aud Prospects of the Latter-Day Saints. 
From Personal Observation, during a Six-Months’ Resi- 
dence at Great Salt Lake City. By Benjamin G. Ferris, 
late Secretary of Utah Territory. New York: Harper & 
Bro. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a caustic attack on the Mormons, in respect both 
to their doctrines and conduct, by one who seems to have 
possessed great opportunities of studying their history and 
opinions, and observing their daily life. It is the infelicity 
of the Mormons that their notions and their practice in 
respect to marriage and polygamy cannot be expounded 
and described without some violation of the decencies of 
diction and suggestion; and Mr. Ferris’s chapters on the 
subject are far from delicate, and, indeed, belong to that 
class of literature which young ladies would exhibit judg- 
ment in skipping. The truth would seem to be that the 
Latter-Day Saints are strong with the strength of fanati- 
cism and sensuality, and sensuality sanctioned and stimu- 
lated by religion will always make rapid progress at first, 
and then as rapidly decay. There can be little danger to 
civilization in a sect whose religion has no basis in spirit- 
ual sentiment or spiritual ideas. The ferocity of fanati- 
cism, combined with the ferocity of lust, make but a poor 
foundation on which to build a permanent religion. Mr. 
Ferris adduces sufficient evidence of the brutalizing effects 
of the Mormon faith on Mormon character. Perhaps the 
most curious of bis instances are his quotations from Mor- 
mon addresses, sermons, and newspapers. Such vapid 
bombast, such artless buffonery, and such brawling vul- 
garity, can hardly be found in the compositions of any 
other body of fanatics, however low in sentiment or intel- 
ligence. 
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Illustrations of Genius in some of tts Relations to Culture 
and Societg: By Henry Giles, auther of “ Lectures and 
Essays.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1vol., 16mo. 

The author of this volume is extensively known as a 
brilliant essayist, as an accomplished lecturer, and as an 
orator of uncommon, earnestness, fervor, and power. He 
is, indeed, a natural orator. The results of his most 
patient study, and penetrating thought, instinctively take 
the form of eloquent expression; and his readers are his 
auditors, The present we consider by far his best book, 
indicating a deeper and more delicate strain of meditation 
than his .previous efforts, without any abatement of fer- 
tility and energy. His intense sympathy with genius, in 
whatever form it may be exhibited, admirably qualifies 
him to illustrate it both by analysis and description. The 
essays on Cervantes, Hawthorne, Wordsworth, Burns, De 
Quincey, are fine examples of the combination of close, 
sharp thinking, with warmth*of sensibility and imagina- 
tion. In the discourses on Fiction, Public Opinion, The 
Philanthropic Sentiment, Music, Conversation, and the 
Cost of a Cultivated Man, he evinces a large and liberal 
grasp of his subjects, brings to their illustration a great 
variety of appropriate facts, culled from political and 
literary history, and detects with the keenness of a prac- 
ticed thinker, the underlying principles which vivify and 
explain facts and events. But the leading excellence of 
the book is the generosity and geniality of soul which ani- 
mate it throughout. The author cannot breathe freely in 
any other atmosphere, than the atmosphere of noble 
thoughts and grand sentiments. For every phase of the 
mean, the low, the selfish, the malevolent, he has an inborn 
repugnance, The natural movement of his mind is up- 
ward, and he is teased and fretted by every attempt of Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman to limit the application of a great prin- 
ciple or obstruct the course of a magnanimous sentiment. 
Sometimes his scorn descends with electric force on that rep- 
tile prudence which little natures dignify with the name 
of wisdom. This sympathy with whatever is exalted and 
exalting in nature and character, never foams and fevers 
into mere declamation, but is kept within due bounds by 
the clearness and acutenessof thought which accompanies 
it. His head and heart are close friends, and move lovingly 
together. 

We cannot recommend any mean person to read this 
book, unless he desires to have his meanness shamed or 
burned out of him. But all generous spirits, who honor 
ideas and have faith in disinterested sentiments, who de- 
sire to keep alive their interest in literature, and learn 
the processes by which literature is connected with life, 
will find these illustrations of genius full of information 
and inspiration—full of suggestiveness and humor, and 
pathos, and passion—capable, at once, of communicating 
valuable thoughts, and of kindling the more valuable 
faculty of thinking. 


Farmingdale. By Caroline Thomas. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The authoress of this story displays a good deal of that 
peculiar talent which has given so much popularity to the 
“Wide, Wide World,” and the “ Lamplighter.” The inci- 
dents in “ Farmingdale” are common, but they are well 
narrated, and serve the purpose of developing the charac- 
ters. We know of few books which represent with so much 
freshness and closeness the ordinary life of New England. 
Aunt Betsy Graham is the gem of the work as regards 
characterization, and is as “true as truth’s simplicity.” 
In Mary, the heroine, the writer's goodness and purity 
of heart are finely exhibited. The character may be ideal, 
but it is conceived, delineated, and developed with great 
felicity, and appears as natural as Aunt Betsy herself. 
The book cannot be read by young or old without touching 
the best feelings, and yuickening the best principles. 





The History of the Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote, of 
La Mancha. Translated from the Spanish, by Motteauc. 
A New Edition, with copious notes, and an Essay on the 
Life and Writings of Cervantes, by John G. Lockhart, Esq. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 4 vols. 12mo. 

It is almost needless to say that this is the best English 
translation of Dqn Quixote, the one which most success 
fully preserves the peculiarities of the original, and trans. 
fers into English most felicitously, the spirit of Cervantes, 
Lockhart’s biography of the author is gracefully and geni- 
ally written, abounding in details relating to Cervantes and 
his times, and judicious in its estimates of his genius and 
works, The notes are mines of information. “If read 
continuously,” says a competent English critic of the edi- 
tion, “ without reference to the text they so admirably jl- 
lustrate, they would form a most delightful book. Indeed, 
what can be more interresting than such a collection of 
rare anecdotes, curious quotations from forgotten books, 
and beautiful versions of most beautiful ballads, Printed 
in a volume by themselves, these notes to Den Quixote 
would constitute one of the most entertaining Ana in our 
language, or in any other that we are acquainted witb. 
But above all, to the student of Spanish, who attacks the 
Don in the original, they must be altogether invaluable, 
for Cervantes’ allusions to the works of Spanish authors, 
particularly his own contemporaries, are so numerous, that 
when Don Quixote appeared, it was regarded by the literati 
of Madrid almost as a sort of Spanish Dunciad.” 

The Boston edition is printed as well as the English, and 
is quite as elegant in every respect. It is also as cheap as 
an ordinary American reprint on dingy paper. We predict 
for it an extensive sale. No private collection of books, 
however small, should be without it. 


A Geological Map of the United States, and the British Pro- 
vinces of North America; with an "Explanatory Text, 
Geological Sections, and Plates of the Fossils which Cha- 
racterize the Formations. By Jules Marcon, United States 
Geologist, etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This valuable work, by an eminent geologist, gives in a 
comparatively small space the results of much patient in- 
vestigation, skillful combination, and original observation. 
It should be in the hands of every student who has the 


least taste for the science to which it relates. In speaking 
of the profusion of the useful minerals and precious metals 
scattered over the continent of North America, and of the 
impossibility of their being monopolized by a few indi 
viduals, the author finds in the fact a natural argument 
for American democracy; and he goes on to say that “ it is 
well known that the agriculture and vegetation are more 
democratic—that is more uniform—in the United States, 
than any where else;” and he quotes the pertinent obser- 
vation of De Tocqueville. “In the United States it is not 
only the legislation that is democratic; nature herself 
works for the people.” 


The Iron Cousin; or, Mutual Influence. By Mary Cowden 
Clarke. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is an admirable novel, evincing throughout the 
free, bold, handling of conscious power. Its chief merit is 
the conception, development, and opposition of character. 
The heroine, Kate Ireton, is a bewitching creation, all the 
more beautiful for her sparkling shrewishness and decisive 
will—“ a rose-bud set in thorns.” The Iron Cousin, Termor 
Worthington, is her apt counterpart, and their influence in 
modifying each other’s natures, while resolutely bent on 
expressing their own, is set forth with masterly distinct- 
ness. The elastic vigor of the writer’s mind is felt in the 
continual vividness and vitality of the description and nar- 
rative. The book is healthy and wholesome throughout, 
good for entertainment, and good for instruction. 
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Some particulars of an adventure which befel our friend Jones—you know Jones, of course— 
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during the hot weather last summer. 
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abroad in the meadows, 


Here we see him in a revery—he thinks how pleasant it would be to be ‘ 


and see the young lambs go frisking about by the side of their dams.” 
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Accordingly, he takes lodgings in the country, and after breakfast sets out on an exploring tour. 
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Turning into a shady lane, he encounters the above interesting specimen of the animal kingdom, 


who seems inclined to dispute the passage. 


Jones chirps to the dog, and endeavors to humbug him by flattering observations, such as ‘ poor 


fellow,” ‘good dog,” ete. 
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But the brute makes a vicious dash at his legs. 
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Jones having, in the course of his reading, met with the anecdote of the lady and tiger—that 


never-failing illustra 
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tion of presence of mind—rapidly unfurls his umbrella. 


GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE. 
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Turning into a shady lane, he encounters the above interesting specimen of the animal kingdom, 
who seems inclined to dispute the passage. 


Jones chirps to the dog, and endeavors to humbug him by flattering observations, such as ‘* poor 
fellow,” ‘‘ good dog,” etc. 
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But the brute makes a vicious dash at his legs. 
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Jones having, in the course of his reading, met with the anecdote of the lady and tiger—that 


never-failing illustra 
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The above will give some idea of the cruel way in which that dog kept Jones stepping ’round for 
At last, mutually exhausted, a_b 


the next hour—thermometer 90°. 
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But as soon as Jones moves, the dog is at him again. 
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A happy thought strikes him—he adopts the above extraordinary position, and by a backward 
movement, and an accompaniment of short howls, causes the rapid retreat of his terrified foe. 
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Jones feels used up—no wonder! 
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Jones is remarking that ‘‘ People may talk of country a 
njoy 


1 place like this, sir 


d things.” 
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He went back to town the next morning—here we see him refreshing at Parkinson’s Garden, in 


& nice, coo 
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company with Brown. 
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Abandoning the Vessels at Gloucester. 
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(See page 416. 
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Attack on Fort Mifflin. (See page 415.) 








